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Preface 

by Robert Eddy 


Tragically, Professor John Spurk dxrd of cancer on December % 1991, before 
the publication of his history ot Northern Essex Community College, which he 
had completed in June 1989. His text was a large 337 pages with bi appendixes. 
As a former student of John Spurk, a graduate of NFa.C and as a then assistant 
professor at Btxston University, I met with NECC President John Dimitry shortly 
after John Spurk s death to help the college make this historical book a more man¬ 
ageable size. In a contract letter signed in March, 1992 Prcsxlcot Dimitry made the 
task dear: “What we are seeking is a major edinng rather than a rewriting of Johns 
w\>rk which we believe is currently too long to be readable and too lengthy in terms 
of what we can afford to print. The content itself is not at issue.” My job as editor 
was to shorten the text to approximately half the size that Dr. Spurk left it. 1 did 
not “rewrite” the book, other than adding about a half dozen transitional sentences 
necessitated by longer than usual excisions of Professor Spurks text. The reader 
can be assured that these are John Spurk s words; this is his book. Before the end of 
1992,1 delivered a book of 150 oddpag cs to my alma mater and to NF.CCs Presi¬ 
dent. Because of the complexities ot college funding and the endless multi-tasking 
of a dynamic community college serving its many students and community groups, 
this shortened version of the history NF.CC s first twenty-five years is being printed 
by the college in 2017. 1 have made adjustments in my portion of the text to ac- 
knouiedge the actual year of publication. 

One of the issues 1 dealt with as 1 edited the manuscript, especially the final 
chapters, was that since Dr. Spurk was writing in the present and expected the book 
to he published quickly, he refers to matters that were current a generation aga 
People were named as holding a position “now,” or possibilities ami trends were 
mentioned that have since become realities or evaporated. As much as possible 1 
have tned to leave the text unchanged. But when he names a person as in a position 
“now* l add the phrase “in 1990. ,r 

Wendy Shaffer and Man* W ilson provide a brxf overview of important events 
and developments at NliCC since 1985. This update, not being based on the kind 
of elaborate research w hich Professor Spurk engaged in, is meant merely to suggest 
the developments which the future historian of the College for the period lv85- 
2010 must analyze in depth, and with the benefit of the passing of time. 

It is important tor the reader to understand that Dr. Spurk, as the Colleges 
first historian, performed an additional crucial function beyond the wnting of this 
book: he gathered and began the organizing of the College Archives. Dr. Spurk s 
history in its unedited form, will he bound and then added to the Archives. Readers 
interested m seeing what I left out ami hr>w I edited the text will find all the materi¬ 
als necessary for such a project m the Archives Room :n Bcntlcv library. Moreover, 
the 62 appendices that he originally intended to include in the history, will be hound 
and added to the Archives Rr>om. They provide the major documents he used in 
researching and wnting this history. 
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Introduction 

by Robert Eddy 


1 hail the privilege to he |ohn Spurk s student and his friend. He personifies the 
first quarter century of NECTCs mission to educate ami to inspire. He inspired me 

S roundly, as he did countless other students. In a real sense all his students were 
ids and equals, for he believed in democracy ami intended above all, to help 
produce truly democratic and critical thinkers. 

Unlike too manv teachers, John Spurk did not preserve himself. He entered 
deeply into lives, not like Big Brother to control, not like an analyst to effect cures, 
not like a voyeur to gape, but like a deeply involved coach trying to get the most out 
of his team players. Fie was also bke the director of a drama, tor he fdt deeply the 
inherent drama of student life. He was a director in that he wanted to elicit power¬ 
ful, clear, insightful thinking ami writing from the intersection of the emotional and 
intellectual dimensions of students. He encouraged quiet intensity, engagement and 
clarity of position and argument. He did not behave as if academic discourse and 
college writing should involve a persona of “free 1 ’ intellects observing with perfect 
objectivity. He taught lus students that such imaginary objectivity is a lie to the con¬ 
tingent character of socially embedded human existence. Ethos and connectedness 
arc everything in teaching and were the hallmarks of John Spurk the man, the histo¬ 
rian, the teacher, and the perpetual student. 

I do not mean to imply that Professor Spurk was only a realist. 'ITk shimmer¬ 
ing textures of hts idealism were inspiring ami magnetic. Indeed at times there was 
a bewildering radiance to the man. The amount of space in his intellectual terrain 
which was not open to compromise was large. At times I felt that this uncompro¬ 
mising space was too large, that it didn't allow me sufficient space to try out points 
of view. I asked him about this perception of mine. He responded with that won¬ 
derful and distinctive smile of his: very slightly impish, supportive and perpetually 
humane. There was, always, a silent core to the man, lus Umnos, his sacred space, 
invx)latc, private. IBc smile was the only answer I ever got. I felt, even at the time, 
that silence was the best answer to the question because I needed to work out the 
answer myself. Each student, each human being must decide what in her or his life 
and thought is negotiable ami what is not. Professor Spurk provided the support 
and the Ireedom to construct the answer personally. Tnat dynamic and loving si¬ 
lence contained whole worlds of thought, and became the context for my continu¬ 
ing education. 

WTicn I graduated from NF.CC in 1969, in the first class of Professor Snurk 
instructed graduates, I went on to Boston University and then to graduate school 
in England. 1 had some superb teachers at Boston University and in PhD work in 
England. But I never had one that was better than John Spurk. The scholarship he 
\w>uld have produced, had he chosen to work at a research university, he infused into 
his students. His love of teaching was so great, that it left little room for scholarship 
outside of the realm of materials development for his students. |ohn Spurk, NECt 
and community colleges in general arc so crucial to our society because they give all 
to the teaching-learning enterprise. As we hear more and more often the national 
cry for American institutions of higher learning to give greater attention to teaching, 
communin' colleges become corresponding!}' more important. 
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Professor Eugene Connolly described the death of Professor John Sputk as 
“like a great tree failing on a honzon; it left this great space there that can never be 
filled.” But I can imagine the voice of John Spurk saying something like this: “let's 
look at the image. The fact is that the image and comparison show more friendship 
anti emotion than accuracy. The fact is that when a latgc tree thunders to the ground, 
its space will inevitably be filled. Surely not with the same shape, but it will lie filled. 
Nature abhors a vacuum and community colleges grow* good teachers.” 

My purpose, here, is to introduce Professor Spurk rather than his history of 
NKCC Yet I find it very difficult to distinguish the two, and as President Dimitry 
said when we met to discuss my editing of Professor Spurk s manuscript, “if anyone 
has been left out of the history, it is |ohn Spurk himself.” His modesty caused him 
to try to make himself invisible in tnc history of an institution in which he was a 
major player. 

Ihough he tried to make himself invisible in his history of the college, there is 
no chance that he will be forgotten by the college community: 'llicrc arc many rea¬ 
sons why this is so, but the chief reason is that lie was a master teacher. John Spurk 
had a personal relationship with all of his students. He understood that learning is 
both profoundly personal and profoundly social. Moreover, he was i|uitc aware that 
for undergraduate students, especially m tbcir first year, learning feds merely person¬ 
al. In spite of the competitive structure of grading, Professor Spurk helped students 
to measure the self against personal aspirations, not against peers. 

Professor Spurk's first year as a teacher at NKCC, 1%?, was also my first year 
as a college student. His Western Civilization course description suggests his ap¬ 
proach to the teaching-learning enterprise. Rereading this document many years later, 
I rc-cxpcricncc how exciting nis approach was. He was not playing the role of lec¬ 
turer as performer, as the center ot attention. Instead he was student-centered, lie 
describes the course as a “dialogue” and “discussion.” He urges students to “try to 
see the *big picture’” and “not to accept any text, but to question it.” 

Nonce especially concepts that arc new to you. Try to find rmc or two 
key factors which sene as examples of general trends. Kach of the doc¬ 
uments is a piece of evidence about the society that prcxluccd it. Try to 
find key passages which best sum up this evidence. Ix>r every document 
ask yourself. 1) Who wrote it? 2j What docs it say? 3) How is it different 
from other documents? 4) What is the style or tone of the document (c.g, 
legal, scientific, pessimistic, poetic)? In both the text and the sources, ask 
questions as you read. Question everything. 


In the first class he spent half the hour talking about why it is necessary to 
question everything My class notes underline the following reasons for questioning: 
1) questioning is the basis of democracy; not to question is to be an obedient servant 
2| questioning represents a cntical attitude toward reality and thus holds out the pos¬ 
sibility of social progress 3) it represents the necessary continuation of the child's 
perpetual question “why?” If we lose the sense of the mystery of life, we've lost the 
magic of life. John Spurk and NKCC provided me and many others the pure magic 
of transformational education. 

R*>bcrt Eddy 
June, 2017 

https: / /cnt-’lish.wsu.cdu / rohert-eddv ■’ 
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Authors Acknowledgments 

I would like to make some comment on the writing of this history, 
the availability of pertinent data, the avoidance of scholarly devices such 
as footnotes and bibliography, and finally, on the interest, encouragement 
and support of the manv individuals who have helped bring a monumental 
task to conclusion in this form. 

One day early in 1982,1 received an envelope from President John R. 
Dimitrv. It contained the book jacket for a newly published monograph 
about the first thirty years of a community college in l tah. An accompany¬ 
ing note asked if I felt that something of like nature could be written about 
Northern Essex in conjunction with the college s twenty-fifth anniversary. 
I responded that it both could and should be done anti was immediately 
asked to undertake a project which would include both the development 
of a systematic institutional archives and the research and writing of this 
history. 

The w f ork began in the summer of 1982 with the inspection and or¬ 
ganization of '‘archival” materials collected over the years anti housed in a 
tiny office in the Library. It quickly became apparent that the historical data 
about the college were decentralized; their retrieval was frequently difficult 
and, in some instances, impossible. Appeals to faculty, staff and alumni 
w r crc made to try to fill in the more important gaps in the record. Many 
individuals responded with encouragement and also by loaning or donat- 
ing personal copies of missing catalogs, yearbooks, student and faculty 
handbooks, early photographs and similar items. I he archival collection 
improved, though many gaps still remain. The beginnings of the college 
w f crc humble, with small, temporary facilities and a small, overextended 
staff. Because of the several relocations of offices among six different 
sites during the sixties and then later among the seven buildings of the 
permanent campus, some data have simply disappeared. Since ii began 
on a shoestring and was a poverty-stricken pilgrim especially for the first 
twelve of its twenty-five years, not everything about Northern Essex can 
be documented with total certainty. 

For several academic years and summers; 1 followed the string of 
research and writing. Help was sought both within the college and from 
former NKCC students and employees, as w r cll as from individuals anil 
organizations closely connected with the institution in its early years. 'Ihc 
response w>as so productive and extensive that 

it cannot be fully acknowledged here, but the gratitude of both the 
author anil the college to all those who assisteil in any way is full anil 
heartfelt. In particular, the following individuals have each contributed to 
the project their time and talents in virtually unlimited measure: Presidents 
Harold Bentley anil John Dimitry; type-script anil design assistants Cindy 
Hidenotis, Julie Carey, Sheila krim, anil Caryl Taylor; critical readers Pris¬ 
cilla Bcllairs, Paul Bevilacqua, Joe Brown, Gene 

Connollv, Betty Coyne, Al Emerson,Tom Fallon, Sandra Fotinos, Mal¬ 
colm Fryer, John Guarino, Chet Hawrylciw, Ruth Horton, Norm l^ndry, 
Patty McDermott, Bob McDonald, Bob Paul, John Peroni, Mary Prunty, 




Dick Reilly, Joe Rizzo, Don Ruhl, Wendy Shaffer, Church Stafford, Barba¬ 
ra Webber and Mary Wilson. Their suggestions, on both content and style, 
were incorporated throughout the successive drafts and represent much of 
the merit of the final version. Whatever errors or omissions remain arc my 
own and hopefully minor in nature. 

Along with the help provided by those listed above and others inter¬ 
ested in the project, a number of meetings were organized to recall and 
reminisce around major themes. These meetings were raped and now form 
a nuclear oral and video history of NECG llulitor's addition: see college 
history videos at https: / /didtalheritage.nonlenet.om/nccc/collections/ 
show/fij . It is a senes which deserves to be continued and expanded m the 
future. flow did Northern Essex arise in the first place? Long before the 
opportunities, there was the challenge. In the beginning was the dream. 

Response to challenge and turning dream to reality are the stuff of 
which college histories are made. The opportunity to gather and tell this 
story has been a personal challenge and honor. Lor all the encouragement 
and help which have been given, both by the institution ami by countless 
individual members of the NEGC family, 1 am deeply grateful. 1 hope that 
every reader will find the story as fascinating and inspiring as its sub)cct. 

John H. Spurk 
June, 1989 
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Dedication 


litis hook is dedicated to John Spurk, and to the past, present and future 
Students of Northern Essex Community College who look to NECC for 
help in the fulfillment of goals anil dreams. We see NECC as a community 
institution central to the life and development of the region anil of our 
state. 
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Chapter 1 


The Birth of 

Northern Essex Community College 


Throughout the nineteen-fifties, one dramatic feature of higher edu¬ 
cation in the t f nitcd States became increasingly clear: there was not enough 
of it to go around. More and more citizens wanted the opportunity for ed¬ 
ucation beyond high school. And given the demographic explosion of the 
post- World War 11 baby boom, there were more and more citizens voicing 
the desire for that chance. Existing facilities were overcrowded; except for 
the financially and educationally advantaged, it appeared that the doors to 
higher education would he closed to millions of Americans. 

Nationally, the major response to this challenge was the community 
college movement, a movement that meant not just more, hut a new kind 
of higher education. In the mid-eighties, there were some 1,219 commu¬ 
nity colleges serving annually over 1 1 million students, who comprised 
over 40 percent of all college students in the fifty states: An educational 
revolution had taken place. Chronologically, Massachusetts was a latecom¬ 
er in that revolution. By the mid-ft foes, effective and rapidly expanding 
community colltyc systems were in operation in New Yorlc, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Florida, Michigan, California and elsewhere. 

Awareness of the problem in this state surfaced in August of 1956, 
when the Massachusetts Legislature created a Special Commission Relative 
to the Operation and Structure of Junior Colleges in the Commonwealth 
anti charged it to report its findings anti recommendations by the end of 
that year. It was a Commission of eight members: two state senators, three 
state representatives and three persons appointed by the governor. The 
latter trio were all educators: Dean Francis Kcppcl (School of Education, 
Harvard University], Dr. ). Paul Mather (President, University of Massa¬ 
chusetts), and, significantly for NECC, Miss Dorothy M. Bell (President, 
Bradford Junior College). 

On December 31, 1956, this Commission made a twenty-three page 
Report to the legislature. Its last paragraph states: 
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It is our opinion that what is really needed at this juncture is an ex¬ 
tended survey and policy development involving participation by 
both private and public institutional leaders to develop long-range 
criteria that may oc adequately presented to the General C.ourt or 
to local area leaders. 


This recommendation for an extended survey was acted on by Governor 
Foster Furcolo. On January 14, 1957, Furcolo asked the legislature to create 
a Special Commission on Audit of State Needs - Needs in Massachusetts 
Higher Education (W ith Special Reference to Community Colleges). The 
Commission was quickly authorized and appointed. Its final Report was 
submitted to the legislature on March 26, 19.*>8. The 118 page Report was 
not only a classic of thorough, systematic studv; it was also an educational 
landmark in the history of the Commonwealth because it contained pro¬ 
posed legislation for the creation of a statewide and state-financed system 
of public community colleges. 

The Commission called for immediate action on plans to create a 
Board of Regional Community Colleges and, for each college subsequent¬ 
ly established by that governing Board, another Board, a Regional Advi¬ 
sory Board composed of local citizens. Proposed legislation (House no. 
3035) was attached as Appendix A. Almost immediately the Governor of 
Massachusetts was persuaded and determined to act. On Julv 1, 1958, he 
sent to the legislature a fifty-three page special message entitled “The Re¬ 
sponsibility of the Commonwealth in Higher Education.” It was based on 
tnc Report of the Special Commission. In it. Governor Furcolo argued 
el<x|ucntiy that the Commonwealth could only fulfill its responsibilities by 

1. Greatly strengthening the existing public institutions and 

2. Creating immediately a system of regional community colleges. 


He also attached to his message enabling legislation (Senate No. 760) “An 
Act Establishing a Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges 
and Providing for the Establishment of Regional Community Colleges.” 
This bill, with minor modifications, was the same as that proposed by the 
Special Commission. It took only three months to turn the proposal into 
law. The final version was approved as Chapter 605 of the Acts of 1958 on 
October 3 of that year. 

The Massachusetts Board of Regional Community (Colleges was 
quickly appointed. How would it go about its task? W here and when would 
it set up tnc new colleges? In one sense, the challenge was soil only be¬ 
ginning. But the solution, in principle, was clear: the community college 
movement had arrived in Massachusetts. 

The new Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges 
(MBRC.O went to work on January 27, 1959. It did so without the benefit 
of the 110 million dollar budget which Governor Furcolo had request¬ 
ed of the legislature. That budget would have allowed for the immediate 
land acquisition, construction and furnishing of nine community colleges 
located throughout the state. Instead, the Board had to he content with 
having been created as a permanent state higher educational agency with 
a budget of one million dollars to begin planning and setting up the new 
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system. The low level of funding would require the new Board to set up 
the colleges in whatever existing buildings could be obtained at low or no 
cost, rather than in expensive new campuses. The dependence of the new 
system on funding from the state legislature was thus established at the 
outset and has remained the basic underlying feature of the system and, 
subsequently, of each of the community colleges in the Commonwealth. 
The door to growth had been opened, but the funds for growth would 
have to be earned by performance rather than promises. 

After nearly a year of work, the new MBRCC submitted to Gover¬ 
nor Furcolo on December 31, 1959 an extensive “Progress Report” which 
deserves some comment. In examining the letter of transmittal which ac¬ 
companied the document, one might note that the first official address of 
the MBRCC was a small room in the state legislature. 

Throughout this extensive report, the tone is one of optimism, cre¬ 
ativity, ami enthusiasm for the task: “Massachusetts community colleges 
can be w hat we make them.” 

One of the central themes is gradualism. 'Hie new Board realized that 
the system w r ould have to be introduced piecemeal, college by college; it 
would be a phased-in process, rather than an immediate full-blown cre¬ 
ation. The recommendation w f as to begin immediately in order to have a 
system of community colleges in operation by 1967. In the Introduction 
to its report, the MBRCC noted that it had already adopted some funda¬ 
mental principles: 

1. That the new system should not be developed at the expense of 
existing state-supported institutions of higher education, hut rath¬ 
er in coordination with their further development. 

2. That compensation for the teaching staffs of the existing state in¬ 
stitutions w as currently inadequate and should be increased. 

3. That the new community colleges should not be started with salancs 
for teaching and administrative staffs “at the inadequate rates w hich 
arc currently being paid for comparable positions in the state sup¬ 
ported institutions of higher education in the Commonwealth.” 

Thus, even before the first college in the system opened, the ncw r Board 
had raised the question of parity of compensation vis-a-vis both other 
states in the nation and the other segments within this state. This issue still 
remains* 

The Progress Report then devoted twelve pages to restating and up¬ 
dating the “Case for Community Colleges in Massachusetts.” It included 
emphasis on adult education, on linkages with the needs of industry anil 
business and also on the projected role of the community colleges in meet¬ 
ing future demands for a skilled labor force. In this emphasis, the MBRCC 
was giving an early indication of the long-term curriculum direction which 
it hoped to set for the new* system: 


“()n a nation-wide level; approximately 70 percent of the students 
in community colleges arc enrolled in occupational programs of 
study.” 
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Ir would take many years for the new system to reach such a ratio, 
because most of its early students were more interested in completing bac¬ 
calaureate degrees than in training for technical positions and thus transfer 
programs became the mainstay of the first colleges in the system. But this 
emphasis on possible occupational prtigrams did play a strong (in some 
eases decisive) role in helping the Board to decide where to locate its first 
colleges. 

A subsequent section of the Progress Report dealt with the work 
done by the Board during its first year of operation. Instead of pursuing 
independent centralized research, it asked for the help of citizens’ groups 
all across the state in documenting regional needs for community colleges. 
Several key features of a master plan were set by the Board at the outset 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


The colleges should be within ’‘commuting distance” for the stu¬ 
dents. 

All colleges should offer both transfer and occupational curricu- 
lums. 

There should be a “cultural or general education” component in 
all programs. 

'I’hc design of occupational programs for each college should in¬ 
volve "close relations . . . with industry* and business, educators, 
lay people, etc.” 

Mach college established would have a local advisory board ap¬ 
pointed by the Governor to advise the MBRCC “concerning the 
development of occupational curricula and other related matters.” 


Along with these basic policies, the Board also listed six separate functions 
which it expected each new college to perform: 


1. Ix>w r cr division (transfer) education 

2. Occupational education 

3. General cducation-hcrc defined as “the training needed hv all stu¬ 
dents to prepare themselves to become more effective and respon¬ 
sible family members, workers, and citizens on local, state, and na¬ 
tional levels. 

4. Guidance 

5. Adult education 

6. Community Service 


W ith regard to choosing sites for colleges in the system, the Progress Re¬ 
port mentioned four criteria w hich it proposed to use in setting priorities: 
“greatest need, population, interest of people, and services rendered by 
existing institutions of higher education. v It discussed each of these briefly 
ami, importantly for Northern Rssex, stated that 


“The presence or absence of other college facilities in an area ... 
should be given close attention.” 


The Board realized soon that the need would probably be more urgent in 
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regions without adequate college facilities. 

The year 1959 thus had seen the MBRCC launch its effort; the year 
1960 would not only bring into existence the first of the community col¬ 
leges in Massachusetts, but also the decision to start three others in 1961, 
among them Northern Essex. Why did this northeastern corner of the 
state get such an early priority, and why was the city of Haverhill chosen 
as the site? 

The two questions were closely related. In at least one sense, the story 
of Northern Essex is a 'Talc of Three Cities and a Town:" I .o well, I*aw- 
rcncc, Haverhill, and Amesbury. In 1960, neither Lowell nor Lawrence 
responded to the opportunity to become the regional community college 
site. In Amesbury and Haverhill, however, local citizen groups actively be¬ 
gan to build a case for presentation to the MBRCC. Officials of the Board 
were quick to inform the Amesbury group that the town was simply too 
small and located too far from the center of the region to he chosen. I bus, 
by the spring of I960, Amesbury leaders decided to drop their own cam¬ 
paign and to support Haverhill in its bid. 'This realistic adjustment greatly 
strengthened the Haverhill application, by removing any controversy over 
location within the region. \\ nat remained to be proved was why this re¬ 
gion of the Commonwealth should be chosen before the other competing 
regions. 

Within Haverhill, even before 1960, there had been a perceived need 
to make higher education locally available. Both the University of Massa¬ 
chusetts Extension division and Boston University had been approached 
about starting some type of branch campus in the city and both had shown 
some concrete interest in such a project. But the times were more favor¬ 
able for the introduction of a low-cost public institution anil for a two- 
year, as opposed to a four-year program. The MBRCCs Progress Report 

e Vanized the Haverhill community into action in the spring of 1960. The 
al point was the Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce and the 
leader of the effort was its far-sighted, aggressive Director, Malcolm L 
Fryer Under the Chamber of Commerce banner, a task force designated 
as the Educational Needs Committee was created early in 1960 and em¬ 
barked on an intensive campaign to convince the MBftCC that it should 
open a college in Haverhill in 1961. 'Ibat the community supported this 
effort quickly became apparent in a number of ways. 

The mood of the city at that time was reflected, for example, at the 
annual B*nai B’rith award banquet, held on April 23, 1960. The recipient 
of the main award was Miss Dorothy M. Bell, the President of Bradford 
|unior College who was cited for her "enlightened educational guidance, 
her civic leadership and her contribution to the cultural enrichment of the 
city of Haverhill/ The main speaker at the banquet was the United States 
Undersecretary of Health, Education ami Welfare, Bertha S. Adkins, who 
took the occasion not just to laud Dorothy Bell but also to note the "ex¬ 
citing development" of the community college movement and to encour¬ 
age the Haverhill community in its quest without eclipsing the traditional 
private junior college, the proposal for a public community college was 
clearly foremost in mind. And Dorothy Bell had not only served on the 
Special Commission of 1956, but would also become one of the charter 
members of the Northern Essex Community College Regional Advisory 
Board when it was appointed some nine months later. Some of those in at- 
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Essex. For the moment, thev 


tendance on that evening were also very much involved in the new college 
effort. Two of the principals. Rabbi Abraham 1. Jacobson and Dr. Maury 
l ’l ye, were members of the newly formed Educational Needs Committee, 
l iven though the Undersecretary did not bring with her anv promises of 
federal assistance, the project promoters had heard some allusions to the 
National Defense Education Act of 195?, to federal student loan pro¬ 
grams, and to federal encouragement. All of these would later become 
important factors in the life of Northern Es 
served to intensify public interest. 

The work of the Educational Needs Committee was swift, dramatic, 
and singularly effective. The membership represented a cross-section of 
Haverhill civic leaders. They worked with a remarkable sense of bipartisan 
community spirit and in dose concert with all of the area state legisla¬ 
tors. During the winter anil spnng of 1960, this group, working closely 
with Mr. Fryer, studied the items asked for bv the MBRCC, and began to 
put a “Haverhill Case" together. They circulated anil then tabulated the 
survey questionnaires which the Board hail provided, 'I bey met on April 
22 with John V. Costello, the Board consultant on community affairs and 
later the longtime MBRCC liaison to the state legislature. He gave strong 
encouragement, after being favorably impressed by the quality, activity, 
enthusiasm, anil determination of the local group. A news article about 
this meeting in the / lai'ttirill Journal (the city at that time hail two major 
daily new spapers) carried the strong but cautious headline 4 R$/iww/ Collett 
Sett} Possibility, “loiter headlines used the words “probability,” “strong likeli¬ 
hood," “g<K>d chance," “proposed" anil, ultimately, “approved." 

From late April into mid-June, both city new spapers and TheAmtshuy 
Arnif gave immediate and full coverage to the fast-nreaking story. All three 
papers also ran editorials urging public support. Both in the short run anil 
over the long term, the area press was able to avoid making the community 
college proposal appear to be the pet project of one particular editor or 
newspaper, who could then claim credit it the dream w r as realized. There 
was no press war; the proposal enjoyed universal support. 

The hard political facts of 1960 w ere such that no single person could 
have secured the college for the region. Bi-partisan and genuinely regional 
support was imperative in order to convince the Board and the state leg¬ 
islature. Since tnc Greater Hav erhill Chamber of Commerce w r as an apo¬ 
litical agency, it, rather than any particular political leader, was the perfect 
vehicle for demonstrating the community' need. 'This is not to detract from 
the herculean efforts of key individual legislators of that era, such as Sen¬ 
ator James Rurak or Representative Francis Bcvilacqua, hut merely to un¬ 
derscore the point that the Board was looking for broad-based community 
support as a sine qua non element in its site decisions. Fortunately, Haverhill 
was able to muster ami demonstrate precisely that kind of support and 
to keep the project from becoming identified with only one individual. A 
unique ami major opportunity to organize and demonstrate such support 
came on May 5, 1960 at a regional meeting held at the Greater Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce anil led by Mr. H. Louis Farmer, the Chairman 
of the Educational Needs Committee. It was attended by several Essex 
County legislators anil prominent businessmen as well as school superin¬ 
tendents, high school principals, anil guidance directors from the follow ing 
communities or school districts: Newburyport, Amesbury, Georgetown, 
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Masconomct, Pcntucket, Haverhill, Grovcland, Newbury, West Newbury, 
B<>xford, lopsitcUl and Middleton. Also present to interact with this group 
(and surely also to assess their numbers ami seriousness) was the MBRCC 
representative, John V. Costello. 

'Ihis meeting more than achieved its purpose, the regional endorse¬ 
ment of the effort. It made a strong favorable impression on Mr. Costello 
who told those present that, although Haverhill would face stiff compe¬ 
tition from other parts of the state (most notably from Worcester and 
Cape Cod), it now stood a good chance of selection as the third site - // 
an appropriate building (capacity 600-800) were made available and if the 
h school student survey indicated sufficient interest. This survey of 
sch<x>l juniors was already being taken at Haverhill High School; now 
of the other high schools represented at this meeting agreed to conduct 
it immediately and to forward their results to the Chamber of Commerce, 
which also promised to look into the Question of finding a suitable build¬ 
ing. Mr. Costello advised the group to look westward and to include Law¬ 
rence and Ixmcll as part of its base. He also mentioned that a group in 
the Gloucester area was beginning to show interest in having their region 
considered as the site of an “Essex County*’ or “North Shore ’ community 
college. But, he indicated, it would focus primarily on instruction, have few 
extra-curricular activities, and he a commuter college costing the student 
about 340 dollars per year with the state subsidizing each student by about 
400 dollars per year. 

'Iliesc figures of the MBRCC arc quite interesting in the context of 
the 1984 Board of Regents proposal that tuition should constitute one- 
third of per student total cost. Indeed, one of the distinguishing features 
anti strong selling points of the new system was its financial structure. On 
the national level, most community colleges were being funded either com¬ 
pletely by local taxes or from a formula under which tuition, local taxes and 
state subsidy each provided one-third of the costs. Massachusetts, in fact, 
was the first of the states to establish community colleges solely with state 
funding, flic motivation for this plan was egalitarian: to ensure that the 
colleges would be opened where needed, and not just where they could be 
locally financed. State funding also removed a difficult obstacle for local 
planning groups such as the Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce: it 
had only to show local need anti interest, not local wherewithal. The area 
school committees and city/town administration never had to worry about 
budgeting for the new community colleges, which, in fact, were welcomed 
as an economic asset. Another logical consequence of full state funding 
was, of course, that many more localities entered the site competition. 
“Why not apply? - They’re free!” 

Ixrss than a week after the May 5 meeting, an editorial in The Hawr- 
bill Journal of May 10 called attention to the need for the city to provide 
a building as part of its proposal. The sense of urgency and competition 
was clear: 


If Haverhill can make a building available, or suggest some means 
of accommodating the space needs of a regional college, it would 
undoubtedly be able to override Plymouth’s claim. 
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\\c suggest to Haverhill’s educational people and to the members 
of the Educational Committee of the local Chamber that they at¬ 
tempt to coordinate the present school housing problem in Haver¬ 
hill with our need for a regional community college. In that way 
Haverhill’s cause can be best advanced, we trust. 



The reference to the “educational people” illustrated the key role played 
at this juncture by the Haverhill school administration (in particular of 
Superintendent Stanlcv L. \\ right) and by the Haverhill School Committee. 
It was, for instance, the School Committee which authorized the survey 
of high school juniors. And that survey was the single, most important 
element in building the ease. By the first week of June, the survey results 


The Greenleaf Schooi 


were in, not only from Haverhill High School, but from eight other area 
high schools. These polls of 1,106 high school juniors showed that 203 
said they would definitely attend a regional college in Haverhill if it opened 
in 1961 and another 46*8 indicated that they might. Such figures did not 
include any potential students from the Lawrence or Lowell areas, bur were 
already quite substantial. Again Mr. Costello appeared impressed. He indi¬ 
cated that a Haverhill site could also expect students from New Hampshire 
communities {at a higher, out-of-state tuition), from Iowcll and I Lawrence, 
and also “undoubtedly from the North Shore area until a similar college is 
established there.” 

The population was clearly there. What about a facility? By the first 
week of June, 1960, The Chamber of Commerce effort to persuade the 
MBRCC to begin a college in Haverhill in 1961 was about two-thirds com- 
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pieced: the need, the student interest, and the regional citizen support had 
been effectively demonstrated. 

With the MBRCC so clearly and actively interested in Haverhill as a 
possibility, all that really remained was to see if the city could and would 
provide a suitable facility. Haverhill at the time was grappling with serious 
space ami facilities problems for the elementary ami junior high schools 
as well as for Haverhill High School ami Haverhill Trade School. The city 
faced serious money problems. How would it respond to the idea of do¬ 
nating a building? 

A gift was needed. Iliat was the message of John V. Costello when 
he met again with the Chamber group on June 7. At that same meeting, he 
indicated that no definite decisions about 1961 should be expected until 
September of 1960. The Educational Needs Committee Co-chairman, Dr. 
Philip A. Farad, then asked if the state might be persuaded to step-up its 
program by opening three, instead 
of |ust two, communin' colleges 
in 1961, and Mr Costello indicat¬ 
ed that it might, depending on a 
really aggressive and effective lo¬ 
cal campaign. He also added that 
if the citv turned over a building, 
it w r ou!d be renovated by the state 
at no cost to the local community. 

Then, if the college was success¬ 
ful, it would ultimately become a 
new’ campus with new buildings 
and at that point the original do¬ 
nated building w r ould be returned 
to the city. 'I nc economics of the 
plan were very attractive. Here 
was an opening. 

The MBRCC met on June 9 
and went on record as favoring 
the establishment of a communi¬ 
ty* college in Haverhill. This deci¬ 
sion was conveyed on June 10 by 

6 hn V. Costello to two of the area legislators. Representatives Benjamin 
. White of Cirovcland and Edward S. Morrow of Haverhill. The con¬ 
version of dream into reality was starting much sooner than anvone had 
expected. 'Hie student interest survey had simply overwhelmed the Board 
ami convinced it to act immediately. 

In making its decision on Haverhill, the Board had also made it very 
clear that start-up was contingent on the citv providing adequate and suit¬ 
able space. The Cogswell School it described as “entirely inadequate** since 
it foresaw a first-year enrollment of 300-400 students anil a second-year 
enrollment of 600-700 students. In commenting on the announcement, all 
local officials pledged that they would quicklv come up w ith whatever it 
would take to constitute an acceptable home for the college. 

During the school year of 1959-1960, the Cogswell School had been 
vacant, but the Grccnlcaf School w r as in use. The plan now shifted to reac¬ 
tivate Cogswell as an elementary school, thus making the Grccnlcaf School 
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available for the college. 

When the School Committee met on Tuesday evening, |unc 14, heard 
Superintendent Wright ask for designation of the Grccnlcat School as the 
facility to be offered to the MBRCC. Mr. Fryer of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce spoke in support and had with him as resource people, Nicholas J. 
Peterson, President of the Chamber, as well as H. Louis Farmer, Jr. anti 
Dr. Philip A. Farad, the co-chairmen of the Educational Needs Commit¬ 
tee. 'Hie School Committee endorsed the use of the Grccnlcaf School at 
this meeting. Haverhill, in effect, was now saying “Have a building, want a 
college.” The School Committee action was immediately communicated to 
the MBRCC, which promised to send its representatives back to Haverhill 
to tour the proposed facility within the week, on Monday, June 20. This 
visit occurred as scheduled; W alter M. Tavlor and John V. Costello toured 
the Grccnlcaf School and were favorably impressed. In Mr. Taylors words: 
‘Tin very pleased with what I’ve seen here today.” 

Somewhat ironically, the caption on a photo of the tour group which 
appeared the next day in the /owv/j/ began "NO PARKING PROBLEM!” 
'1 ime and student response were to debunk that one. 

In as much as Air. Taylor could only recommend a course of action 
to the MBRCC, it was surely helpful that he had come on a line June day, 
that John Costello had already been very impressed by the Haverhill effort, 
and that once again the Chamber of Commerce, represented by Messrs. 
Fryer, Farad and Wright had accompanied him on the tour. Before leaving, 
he made the suggestion that the city should consider selling the Grccnlcaf 
School to the state for SI, with a provision for its reversion to the city 
when permanent quarters were established. 

The preliminary tour was, in fact, so successful that just three davs 
later, John Costello came back to the Grccnlcaf School, accompanied by 
Bert Phinney Sr. of the state Division of Buildinmg Construction to be¬ 
gin making estimates on its conversion for college use. Operational costs, 
including custodial care, gas, electricity, and fuel oil were studied as well as 
some remodeling possibilities such as converting part of the large second 
floor auditorium into a library. 'Uteri findings were positive, and the strong 
momentum of the project was again evidenced: by July 1, Superintendent 
W right had been informed by the MBRCC that it would accept the Grccn¬ 
lcat School and wished to take it over in the near future in order to begin 
the renovations. The formal and unanimous approval of the MBRCC was 
voted at its regular monthly meeting at the Universitv Club in Boston on 
July 14. Assured by John Costello that municipal officials in Lowell and 
Lawrence had no objection to the Haverhill site, the Board, at the same 
meeting, earmarked $75,000 of its funds for the renovation work. 'Ibc 
important new concept of regionalization was proving viable. 

The summer of I960 was also decisive with regard to funding - the 
last remaining essential ingredient. In Massachusetts, the question of the 
annual state budget had long been (and remains even today) part of the 
“rites of spring” 'Ibc state fiscal year (FY) begins on July 1 ami concludes 
on June 30 ot the subsequent year. Except tor emergency situations re¬ 
quiring special budget legislation, the normal expectation is that all state 
agencies should receive their annual appropriation as part of the state bud¬ 
get recommended in early winter and passed by the legislature (usually) by 
uly 1. 
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This process was going on in the very weeks and months of the 
Haverhill campaign to secure a college. But, for the college to he funded 
and operational in 1961, some preliminary funding was required for fiscal 
year 1961, i.c., for the period July 1, 1960 through June .m), 1961. Such 
money had already been built into the budget for Berkshire Community 
College. But when the MBRCC decided on June 9, 1960 to open three 
addinonal schools in 1961, it had to submit a request for specific funding. 
Given the Board s location in the State House, and the close contact which 
Mr. Costello had developed with the legislative leadership, this w'as fairly 
easy to expedite. 'I lie Senate W avs and Means Committee, then working on 
the FY1961 budget, was simply asked to add in an item of $49,200 to pro¬ 
vide the sum of $16,400 for each of the three proposed colleges (one in 
Boston, one on Cape Cod and one in Haverhill). By June 13, the Commit¬ 
tee had already considered the item and recommended that it be approved 
by the full Senate. Each of the institutions w r as to use this appropriation to 
fund the appointment of a director, selection of a site, clerical help, and 
the planning of its program. It w r as noteworthy that the college itself had 
not vet even been named, nor had its precise location been agreed upon, 
but its case had been well prepared. If the full Senate approved the ways 
and Means recommendation, then the college would become, from that 
moment, a reality. If it refused, then the college would most probably have 
to w ait another year for the money to begin functioning. Such approval was 
far from automatic; the Senate w as a fiscally conservative body and there 
was the surprise element of creating three instead of tw r o new’ institutions. 
W ould the senators agree with the MBRCC strategy, or might they individ¬ 
ually feel that their respective sections of the Commonwealth were more 
in need than the northeast corner of the state? Why rush, especially for 
a district whose Senator, James Rurak, was a newcomer, a fresnman? The 
debate in the full Senate was scheduled for June 15. 

Fortunately, Senator Rurak appreciated the immensity of his challenge. 
W ith help from John Costello and the Chamber of Commerce group, he 
prepared a powerful dossier on the community need anti support. He lob¬ 
bied “frantically” for several days, buttonholing Senate colleagues on Bea¬ 
con Hill to ask for their votes. On Wednesday, June 15, the debate on the 
Senate floor took place. It was long anti the expected strenuous opposition 
did materialize, but the Haverhill Senator carried the day: the appropriation 

C sed on a standing vote. The college was in business! The front-page 
:1 pnnt of the next day’s Haverhill Journal summed up the situation: 


Rurak’s Battle Successful 
COLLEGE VIRTUALLY ASSURED 
Senator Praised For Performance 


Thus, hv the end of June, I960, the local community hatl essentially 
achieved its goal: there would be a regional community college in the Mer¬ 
rimack Valley anti Haverhill would be its home. It was a regional, rather 
than a city accomplishment. It w'as the accomplishment of many people. It 
was a promise soon to be delivered. 
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Chapter 2 


First Steps: Choosing a Director 
and Finding a Campus 


Who would head this new college? Would rhe state he able to com- 

£ ;tc renovation of the facility within a year? And would the new college 
able to plan and earn* out the many derails of organization and logistics 
involved? Ilie challenge was immense. Enormous enthusiasm, extraordi¬ 
nary energy, and sheer determination w ere needed to meet it. 

'Ihesc characteristics came together in the person of the college's first 
employee and its major builder, Harold Bentley. For fifteen years, he was 
to shape and lead the new institution. From 1960 to 1975, he brought 
his many talents and boundless drive to those tasks. More importantly, he 
brought a spirit, a sense of mission and a personality which were to ener¬ 
gize both his work and his creation. 

Orphaned in early childhood, he had come to the United States from 
England in 1923. l ie had known the experience of working (at age twelve!) 
in the textile mills of northw estern England and, at age eighteen, in those 
of southeastern New England, in Fall Ri ver anti New Bedford. America 
was opportunity. He placed his hopes and his faith first in education. Lured 
by the “call of the West,** he settled in Iowa anti attended (innncll College, 
then transferred to Penn College w here he earned the baccalaureate. 

During the course of his education, Harold Bentley deepened his ow n 
religious faith anti decided on a career in the ministry. He returned East, 
earned a Master of Divinity degree from Hartford Theological Seminary 
Foundation in Hartford, Connecticut anti w r as ordained a minister. Then 
came his “first career” in pastoral work. After a two-year return to En¬ 
gland, he served successively as Director of Christian Work at the Uni¬ 
versity of Ncw r Hampshire, Chaplain to the New Hampshire legislature, 

C stor in the parishes of the First Congregational Church in Derry, Ncw f 
ampshirc, anti, later, in Spencer, Massachusetts. W hile in Derry, He mar¬ 
ried Urita Pote, daughter of a distinguished professor of Physics at Tufts 
University, and together they began to raise tneir family of four children. 
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While serving as pastor of the church in Spencer, Harold Bentley be¬ 
came first a part-time, then a full-time member of the faculty of Worcester 
Junior College, a long-established, private, two-year school connected with 
the Worcester YMC A. His range ot subjects matched his broad intellectual 
interests: philosophy, literature and nsychologv. By getting into teaching, 
he was being drawn into his “second career/* In 19.*>0, on the petition of 
its faculty, he was appointed President of Worcester Junior College. In 
that decade of the httics, he guided Worcester Junior College through a 
period of sustained growth and innovation. The day division enrollment 
nearly quadrupled (going from 190 to 750) and the number of evening 
students almost doubled, from 600 to 1,100. By I960, he was clcarlv a 
success in higher education as well as in the ministry. He had served as 
President of the New England |unior College Council and as a Director 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges. His interests and activities 
were wide-ranging. He was a member of the American Sociological Soci¬ 
ety, Phi Kappa Delta Pratermtv, the Massachusetts Schoolmaster's Club, 
Torch Honor Society, the National Society for the Study of Education, 
the National Education Association, the National Adult Education As¬ 
sociation, the Sales Executives Club, the Society for the Advancement of 
Management, and the Rotary Club. In New England education circles, he 
was a recognized leader in the accreditation work of the New England 
Association of Secondary Schools anti Colleges anti was familiarly known 
as “Mr. Junior College/’ 

Thus, in 1960, Harold Bentley appeared to be very well settled. He 
enjoyed esteem and security in his job, and had the joys anti challenges 
of parenthood. Could a man in such circumstances seriously contemplate 
taking up a major new challenge, a “third career” Many would not. Harold 
Bentley did. In so doing, he reaffirmed his vitality and vigor, and he also 
found a new spark of faith in a new calling, that of being one of the pio¬ 
neers in the community college movement in Massachusetts. 

On June 29, the legislature had passed an annual state budget of 
$454.9 million; this included a specific appropriation of $16,800 to cover 
the personnel costs of establishing a college in Haverhill. That same day, 
Walter Taylor announced that, for its next meeting on July 14, he would 
present to the MBRCC “definite recommendations for the appointment 
of the new director at Haverhill.” 

That w r as a bit too ambitious. The MBRCC did meet as scheduled. 
But its only action concerning Haverhill was to authorize Mr. Taylor to 
solicit suggestions for a name for the new institution. He turned this task 
over to tnc Greater Haverhill Chamber of Commerce and there W'as no 
further news concerning the directorship until the end of August, when 
the Haverhill press reported that Mr. Tavfor had indicated that the appoint¬ 
ment would be made within two weeks at the MBRCC meeting ot Sep¬ 
tember 12. By this time, the Board had received twenty applications for tnc 
position. There was no screening committee or local input into the process 
of selection; such procedures came much later in the life of the system. 

The Board convened in Boston on September 22 and, at that meeting, 
it designated directors for two of the colleges scheduled to open in 1961 
- Harold Bentley for Haverhill and Dr. Irving H. Bartlett for Cape Cod. 
The announcement of the Boards choice w r as made in both Haverhill pa- 
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pers on Monday, September 26. The articles were essentially biographical 
introductions. But in W orcester, on the same date, the Wbntsftr Teltgraw 
editorialized about the appointment: 

One of the chief questions posed by the states program for junior 
colleges is whether adequate staffs can he recruited to man the 
new facilities... 

If the state program can continue to attract persons of Bentley's 
caliber, its stature will obviously be enhanced. 

Along with welcoming editorials, both of the Haverhill dailies also 
lost no time in interviewing the new director and publicizing the results. 
Both ran extensive reports on Tuesday, September 27. The Gazette report 
was captioned “Bentley Wants Quality College in Haverhill.’* In it, he ap¬ 
pealed for ongoing community support anti pledged to accept nothing less 
than “a good, quality college* whose curriculum would be based on the 
“actual needs ot the area.” He expressed his own eagerness to build, staff, 
and then run such a college which represented a “terrific opportunity” for 
the people of the area. 

Tbt louma/ article on the same day highlighted another aspect of the 
job, its challenge. The reporter, Dan Corcoran, captioned his story “Chal¬ 
lenge Seen bv Bentley in Accepting College Post.” It was a masterly in¬ 
terview which brought out Harold Bentleys special knack of identifying 
himself totally with his work and also the intensity of his optimism about 
what a junior college could mean to the community. It noted that his resig¬ 
nation from W orcester Junior College would be effective on November 1. 
He had only ten months in which to create a new college! 

WTiilc Harold Bentley did face an immense challenge, there were sev¬ 
eral very helpful factors operating. First there was much residual enthusi¬ 
asm and elation in the city over its selection. The Chamber of Commerce 
group stood ready to welcome and assist him and, equally important, it 
was prepared to bow out of the picture when no longer needed. The press 
had given him a totally positive introduction to the community so that he 
didn t need to sell himself; he could get on immediately with the work of 
explaining and selling the college itself. Coming to Haverhill as an outsid¬ 
er gave him the chance for acceptance by the whole community; he hail 
no mortgages to any local person or group. Finally, he could count on 
the interest and support of the public school system in Haverhill through 
the School Committee anil his triendship with its Superintendent, Stanley 
W right. In a real sense, he hail a missionary role to perform - to explain the 
educational “good news'* of the community college anil to attract active 
converts to it. But the mission territory was very receptive and could even 
offer help in the task. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, a high percentage of his time in the first 
few months was spent traveling to all corners of the region, often speaking 
to several groups on a particular day, making the college known, explaining 
its advantages and answering questions about it. High school assemblies, 
service club luncheons, Parent- Teacher Associations, local branches of the 
League of Women Voters, industrial facilities, church fairs anil suppers 
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- all were visited ami told about the new educational opportunity in the 
area. “Mr. Junior College” quickly became “Mr. Community College” in 
northern and eastern Massachusetts. W hen not specifically trying to re¬ 
cruit students for his own institution, he was explaining and promoting 
the community college concept in areas which were also possible sites. 
This was appropriate because, with only four institutions scheduled for 
1961, the MBRuC had not put any narrow geographical restrictions on its 
directors. 'l ightly defined “service areas’* simply were not a problem at that 
time. And to some extent, the success of the first four community colleges, 
would depend on the rapid and state-wide expansion of the system. Sir. 
Bentley never lost sight of the big picture; he was very aware of the need 
for his service to the system as a whole. Another example of the “system 
consciousness” of the early days was the referral of student applicants 
from one community college to another. The quota given to Northern 
lissex for its first year (1961) was 150 students. But the missionary was too 
successful; bv the summer of 1961, that quota had been exceeded; approx¬ 
imately 300 students had applied and 186 had been accepted. Those for 
whom there was no space available at Northern Essex were encouraged to 
attend Massachusetts Bay Community College in W atertown, w here space 
w*as still available, and a number did so. 

By early November of 1960 the ncw r institution hail an enthusias¬ 
tic on-site Director. But it was nameless. 'Ibc almost daily news stories 
about it could only 
refer to the “new* col¬ 
lege,” the “regional ju¬ 
nior college,’ the “as 
yet unnamed school,” 
the “area community 
college,” or even as one 
reporter put it, “the in¬ 
cognito college.” 'Hie 
baby needed its ow f n 
name; the choice of a 
name w r as reserved to 
its parent, the MBRCC 
The search for the right 
name had, in fact, been 
oing on since July 15, 

960 when W alter Tay¬ 
lor had requested the 
public to send in sug¬ 
gestions to the Greater 
I lavcrhill Chamber of 
Commerce. Me indicat¬ 
ed that an appropriate name should transcend the city of Haverhill, that 
it should reflect “the entire northeast area of the state which the junior 
college is designed to serve.” 

Suggestions were accepted bv the Chamber of Commerce until Sep¬ 
tember 15 and then were forwarded to the MBRCC for ultimate consid¬ 
eration and choice. There is no trace of the actual entries, but some of 
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the suggestions were: W hittier Community College, Pentuckct Communin' 
College, Merrimack Community College and Merrimack Valley Commu¬ 
nity College. The latter two suggestions were strong possibilities but ulti¬ 
mately not chosen because of tneir similarity to the name of Merrimack 
College in North Andover. Similarly, Pentuckct, the name of the major 
native regional Indian tribe, was dropped from consideration because of 
the proximity of the Pentuckct Regional High Sch<x>l. And despite the 

B rcarncss of the man and the poet, “\V hittier* was identified only with the 
laverhill-Amcshury parr of a much larger region. 

In any case, the MBRCC had said it would select a name in Octo¬ 
ber and did consider the possibilities, but it decided to postpone its final 
choice until the following month. At the MBRCC meeting on Thursday, 
November 10, I960, the Board voted unanimously to adopt the motion 
of Harvard Professor Scvmour E. Harris that the school should official¬ 
ly be named Northern Essex Community College. It was an apt choice. 
“Northern Essex Communin' College” which at first seemed a rather long 
and novel name, has worked its wav into the vernacular. Especially in its 
short forms (“NECC,” “NECCO” and “Northern Essex”) it has become 
a byword throughout the Merrimack Valley. Despite its broadness, even it 
was nor quite large enough to encompass the reality of the student popu¬ 
lation, some of which is trom areas of Middlesex count)* including Lowell 
and its environs, or, of course, the segment of students from neighboring 
southeastern New Hampshire. 

Despite all the efforts to avoid confusion with other colleges, there 
were mistaken references to “Northeastern Essex” and “Northeastern 
College” in the first few months of its existence. But “Northern Essex” 
caught on and has always seemed “right” for the institution. 'Hie only se¬ 
rious proposal to alter the name came in the mid-sixties when a bill was 
introduced, but not approved, in the stare legislature to change the name to 
“John E Kennedy Community College.” Ibus, by mid-November of 1960, 
the new college had an office, a stall, a director and a name. It could turn 
to the myriad of activities needed to make it operational by the following 
September. 'Hie story of Northern Essex for the next ten months is almost 
completely an account of Harold Bentleys efforts to prepare for the open¬ 
ing of its doors. The life of the institution coincided with the daily agenda 
ot its founder. A small sample of his key activities during those months is 
listed below: Following Harold Bentley s calendar in a purely chronological 
fashion show s several things: 


1. How r extensive and varied the w r ork was 

2. The need to be working simultaneously along several fronts 

3. The acceptance and support given by the region. 


Selected Activities of Harold Bentley, November - December 1960 


November 1 - Recruiting: Speaks on panel at meeting of Mer¬ 
rimack Valley Guidance Association Conference held at Charles 
Steak House, (later the China Blossom), North Andover. 

Shares panel on higher education opportunities with admissions 
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representatives from I-owcll State College, Lawrence General 
Hospital, Merrimack College, ami Lowell Technological Institute 
(whose panelist. Director of Admissions Dr. Arthur Haley, later 
became the founding President of Mr. W achusctt Community Col¬ 
lege in Gardner, MA) 

November 7 - Curriculum: Meets with Superintendent of Schools 
Stanley Wright concerning nature of the curriculum. 

November 16 - Recruiting: Speaks at meeting of Billerica League 
of Women Voters on ’‘Public Regional Community Colleges and 
How They Pertain to I s in Massachusetts.** 

November 17 - Curriculum: Meets with Haverhill school princi- 

E ls, Director of Haverhill Trade School, Thomas F. Garvey and 
f. Robert T. Dimhert, Director of Hale Hospital. Recruiting: Ex¬ 
cerpt from a talk to Haverhill League of Women Voters (President 
Mrs. Myron H. Ritter): 

’Mhe school hours will be according to a compact schedule, so 
students w f ho work will not be kept tcx> late in the afternoon, 
livening classes arc a probability.” 

November 22 - Recruiting: Speaks at Haverhill Kiwanis Club lun¬ 
cheon. Predicts rapid expansion, outgrowing the Grcenlcaf School 
within five years. Cites need for a new permanent location with 
more land area. 

November 22 - Recruiting: Speaks to senior class at Pcntuckct Re¬ 
gional High School. 

November 28 - Recruiting: Speaks at meeting of Leominster l-caguc 
of Women Voters. 

November 29 - Recruiting: Makes a two-hour presentation at 
meeting of Haverhill Central Council PTA. 

November 30 - Recruiting: Serves as panelist on higher educa¬ 
tion program at Burlington High Sch<x>l sponsored by Burlington 
Ixague of Women Voters. 

December 5 - Recruiting: Speaks to the Haverhill Community 
Council luncheon at YW CA. Stresses strong guidance and promis¬ 
es *’thc best faculty available.** 

This massive, one-man missionary effort created so much interest in the 
new college that on December 31, 1960, the Hand ill Gazette could report 

Although formal application blanks are not ready, many pro¬ 
spective students have already applied for enrollment in Haver¬ 
hill's new* community college scheduled to open in September. 
These applications will not be recognized until the proper ma¬ 
chinery is set up by Harold Bentley, college director. 

His major task was to recruit students throughout the area. Clearly, he 
focused on that aspect. At almost all of these recruiting sessions, audiences 
asked him about the possibility of evening courses and, w hile he could not 
promise anything definite for the immediate future, he was made keenly 
aw are of the need for adult education offerings to be met as soon as pos- 
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siblc. Another spinoff of these talks was that he became acquainted with 
many area high school counselors and teachers, some of whom, like the 
young mathematics teacher at Pcntucket Regional I ligh School, Norman 
tanciry, so impressed him that they, too, were recruited to join the new 
college as part of its faculty. 

Another part of the challenge w r as to create the educational facility in 

B ysical terms, to supervise the renovation and furnishing of the Grcenlcaf 
tool so that the college could open, as promised, in September, 1961. 
But in this area, Mr. Bentley could not act independently or even make 
his own calendar. (Xvncrship of the building belonged to the MBRCC 
once the Haverhill City Council had voted ;as it did initially on July 8 and 
reaffirmed on August 2, 1960) to sell the building to the stare. The transfer 
had been recommended and facilitated by School Superintendent Stanley 
\\ right. The MBRCC was so confident things would w r ork out when it met 
on July 14, that it had earmarked $75,000 of its available funds for making 
the building ready for college use. 

The MBRCC had also begun to plan the renovation project before Mr. 
Bentley’s appointment On August 16, 1960, the MBRCC hired the archi¬ 
tectural firm of Kirov C. Webber of Springfield to draw f up specifications 
for the remodeling project. And on September 19, still three days before 
the MBRCC announced Mr. Bentley's appointment, the site W'as visited 
and a preliminary' inspection made by the architect, accompanied by the 
MBRCC Executive Director, Walter Taylor, and also by Bcrton Phinncy, 
as examining engineer of the state Division of Building Construction, an 
agency which w'as to later have a major role in the development and realiza¬ 
tion of plans for the permanent campus. The inspection revealed the need 
for major changes to the plumbing, heating, and electrical systems. Part 
of the building needed a new root; the stairways required structural rein¬ 
forcement; new flooring and extensive re-plastering were needed; science 
and engineering laboratories had to be planned and the interior completely 
repainted. On the extenor, floodlighting was to be installed, the grading 
and drainage of the grounds improved and, if funds permitted, an area of 
the school yard paved for parking. 

On June 2.1, 1961, the bids were opened. Six companies bid on the 
project; >128,700 was the low bid and SI49,915 the high bid. Within a 
week, the Division of Building Construction awarded the contract to the 
low bidder, Vincent Caputo of Boston, and w r ork on the project began 
during the first week of July. 

Visitors to the Grcenlcaf School during those months were as liable 
to find the Director in overalls as in the shirt and tic usually associated with 
a college leader. A local insurance agent, Trcdcrick K. Malcolm, w f ho want¬ 
ed to provide coverage for the student body, found Mr. Bentley painting a 
corridor. Olga Williams, who came to be interview ed for a part-time tcach- 
ing position, found him perched atop a ladder installing a lighting fixture. 
No doubt he had other disguises. 

The immediate challenge was to make the college open on time. A false 
start could have badly damaged its credibility. The students seeking admis¬ 
sion might not have minded being interviewed out on the front porch of 
the school, but they did need to be assured that things would he ready for 
classes a few weeks later. They, too, were taking a chance and making an act 
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of faith in Northern Essex. Somehow (by force of personality, perhaps?}, 
Mr. Bentley kept things moving. He persuaded others, especially the new 
staff, to join him unpaid on those hot days of July and August in efforts to 
help the contractor meet the imminent deadline. Shipments of furniture 
and supplies were arriving, laboratories and the library required setting-up, 
and the calendar was running fast. People responded to the challenge. No 
one felt that a task was outside of their job description. 

The renovation project was pushed to substantial completion by the 
end of September, 1961. Classes, originally set for September 18, began 
instead on September 25. Tor more than 10 years, the Grccnlcaf School 
was to provide a crowded but appropriate and satisfactory base for the 

college. In 1972, it was returned to 
the city of Haverhill and resumed 
its life as an elementary school. ' 1 ‘o- 
day one must look very closely to 
find any traces of the college cam¬ 
pus era. On a late afternoon tour 
one day in 1983, faculty members 
Bob Paul, John Finneran, Dean 
Norm Landry and the author could 
find only two visible reminders: the 
large vent which had been installed 
to make a chemistry lab feasible 
and a small blue and gold Northern 
Essex decal affixed to the front 
window of what was once the col¬ 
lege bookstore. But there were 
some echoes in the halls and a lot 
of memories 

Preparing to open a college in¬ 
volved much more than has been 
suggested thus far; recruiting stu¬ 
dents and rcm<xlelmg the facility 
were major portions of a complex mosaic of preparation wnich stretched 
from the summer of 1960 to opening day, when the congratulatory bou- 
uuets from Bradford Junior College, the Haverhill public school system, 
tnc Bradford Snack Shop, and other well-wishers arrived. 

First, there was the area of public interest, support, and expectation. 
Could a community college be all things to all people? Discovering what 
the community needed and wanted, ami what its priorities were, was essen¬ 
tial. 'Hie Director did this largely by getting out into the communin' and 
listening. 

One dimension of community expectation was for the college to 
serve the region not just academically, but culturally as well. Even in the 
first glow of the good news that the MBRCC had chosen Haverhill, this 
call lor something more than courses and programs was heard. In an edito¬ 
rial of July 22,1960, which it entitled “'Ibc Beginning” the / latxrbillJournal 
predicted: 

The regional community college will give all residents of this re- 
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gion a center of cultural activity. In not too long a time there will 
undoubtedly be many events held under the auspices of the in¬ 
stitution which will he of great interest to our citizenry. I-ectures, 
concerts, and theatrical presentations will draw a large audience. 

The same editorial also expressed confidence that the college would repre¬ 
sent opportunity for “older citizens'* wanting to “satisfy their thirst for ad¬ 
ditional education and to make them more valuable in their work." Much 
of the history of Northern Essex consists of efforts to respond to both 
of these missions. 

Ilie essential mission, however, was the academic one. W hat kind of 
programs would the college offer? Who would be admitted, and how, and 
when? Who would teach- What kind of library should be planned? To 
these basic decisions, Mr. Bentley also had to devote time and attention. 
He would be putting down the foundation for the college's essential mis¬ 
sion. 

In general, Mr. Bendev was an educational conservative. He always 
remained open to new possibilities and approaches, but he was committed 
to doing only those things where quality could he assured. He was realistic 
about what could be ottered by a small faculty in a limited facility, and thus 
designed a modest initial curriculum, one quite similar to the program he 
had overseen at Worcester Junior College. 

Ihe first Northern Essex quasi-catalog was a mimeographed four¬ 
teen-page, primitive, and inexpensive stapled booklet which looked like an 
examination blucbook and was entitled “Tentative Information Bulletin." 
This was put together by Mr. Bentley and Phyllis Comeau within w eeks of 
his arrival on the job and was run off anti distributed to area high schools 
and taken wherever he went in search of students. The last eight pages 
were curriculum outlines tor six programs he had decided to offer m the 
first year. ITicsc w r crc: liberal Arts (two programs: one for Humanities 
and Social Sciences, another for the Sciences, Pre-Dental or Pre-Medical 
Studies); Business (two programs: Management and Accounting); Electri¬ 
cal Technician and Medical Secretarial. 

By April of 1961, this ‘Tentative Information Bulletin" was printed 
in attractive small b<x>klcr form by a state pnnting office {at a cost of 20 
cents per copy!) and doubtless contributed to a better, more official image. 
The new r version was able to list the membership of the newlv appointed 
Regional Advisory Board. The program offerings remained the same. In 
addition to providing clear and upbeat information on the ncw r school, this 
first real catalog had the interesting feature of proverb-like captions at the 
bottom of most of its pages. Among them: 

This college seeks to become an educational and industrial devel¬ 
opment center for this region of the Commonw ealth. 

I he college will give serious attention to young people w hose po¬ 
tential may exist but not he fully demonstrated. 

The best choice of the present is only the preliminary to 
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other choices yet to come. Dedication to a high purpose is the 
beginning not the end of educational achievement. 

In the write-up anti particularly in these captions, something of the earnest 
idealism of both the institution and its director were apparent. There was 
also the promise of future curriculum growth. But for 1961, the offerings 
were already ambitious; they formed a base for the later development ot a 
truly comprehensive program. And, for the time being, they were sufficient 
to begin attracting applicants for admission. 1 Entrance requirements were 
spelled out in the Tentative Information Bulletin and in the first catalog, 
and were described in articles in many of the area newspapers during the 
winter and spring of 1961. 

Although Mr. Bentley received a number of inquiries and applications 
from prospective students <luring his first three months on the job, it was 
not until tnc beginning of February, 1961, that formal applications were 
accepted. The invitation for students to apply was not made by the college 
itself but in a senes of newspaper announcements released by state repre¬ 
sentatives throughout the whole region. A typical release appeared in the 
Imu* rente Hag/e tribune on February 1: 

Students May Register For New College 

Representative John J. Cronin has announced that students from the 
Ijiwrencc area may now applv for admission to the state Regional 
Community College in Haverhill for the fall semester. 

In making the announcement. Representative Cronin along with Represen¬ 
tatives John C. Bresnahan, l^iwrcncc P. Smith and William |. Casey, said the 
Northern Essex Community College is located on Chadwick Street, in the 
down river city. Similar notices from state representatives appeared in the 
Boston Globt (|an.29), the R ending Chronicle (Feb. 2), the North fowling Tran - 
script (Feb. 2), the Chelmsford X\nsAY'teki) (Feb. 2), the Ij>uy/ 1 Sun (Feb.5), 
anil the Hater/ri// Gazette (Fclx 13). Iliis strategy reflected Mr. Bentleys 
awareness of both the need for public endorsement ami of the long-term 
dependence which the college would have on the state legislature. It was a 
shrewd device for consciousness-raising among the area legislators. Several 
of the newspapers earning these announcements also ran editorials en¬ 
couraging rcsicicnts to apply. 

The strategy worked. On Fchruarv 6, Mr. Bentley had a phone call 
from a Haverhill High senior, \\ illiam hllucbcr Jr., asking if he could come 
in to discuss admission to the Business program. 'Hie phone message notes 
“He is home from school today because of the storm.* l ie became a mem¬ 
ber and leader of the first class, was later hired by the college to work in its 
business office and as bookstore manager, before accepting a position in 
the auditors office of the City of Haverhill, which he later headed. In ad¬ 
dition to such phone inquiries, a trickle and then a steadv stream of written 
requests began to arnve. These were all answered by Mr. Bentley himself. 
His standard letter of response and the application blank each illustrates 
the warm paternalism of the “Admissions Committee*' - which, of course, 
was also Harold Bentley. This exciting part of his activity now began to 
quicken in pace. On Saturday morning, April S, Mr. Bentfey met with the 
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first six applicants for their admissions interview. By June 6, one hundred 
and sixty-eight people had applied ami forty-nine had been accepted. By 
|unc 29, more man two hundred had applied. IJsts of students accepted 
began to appear in the local newspapers. By August S the number accept¬ 
ed stood at 144, only six short ot the target enrollment of 150. Still, the 
applications kept coming in. By August 16, the totals were 220 applicants 
and 165 enrolled; by August 2l the applications exceeded 300 and the ad¬ 
mission valve had to he closed. When classes began September 25, 181 
students were on hand. The recruiting talks program planning, publicity, 
anil admissions process had all come together to good effect. 

Another aspect of the preparatory year was planning for a college 
library. Mere the MBRCC had already done part of the job. In order to 
make sure that its first four colleges would have adequate beginning librar¬ 
ies, the Board hail arranged in the early autumn of 1960 for the purchase 
of $25,000 worth of books for each of the colleges. The selection of titles 
was made by a consultant from Simmons College. Thus, almost before 
it had anything else, NECC hail a good supply of books ami standard 

C odicals. Wnen Mr. Bentley spoke to the Haverhill league of Women 
rrs on November 30, 1960, he could report that the books were already 
purchased. The Grccnlcaf School renovation project included making an 
appropriate library space bv dividing off part of the second-floor audito¬ 
rium. Some excellent wooden bookcases anil library tables were made up 
in the carpentry shop of Walpole state prison (perhaps in keeping with 
the earlier use of the Grccnlcaf School building as the Bradford town 
jail?) and were delivered shortly after classes opened in 1961. The colleges 
third employee, Mrs. Sallv Johansen, was a “Library Assistant” as well as 
secretary. Together with Orita Bcntlcv, who was a Librarian but unable to 
he hired full-time because of being the Directors wife, Mrs. Johansen or¬ 
ganized the library operation for the first year. Since there was no full-time 
professional librarian on the staff until September, 1962, this was another 
of the many hats to w hich Mr. Bentley referred. 

As Director, Mr Bentley was charged with the task of preparing a 
budget request to cover the operational costs of the college. Some items, 
such as furniture and the cost of the renovation project were paid for 

S he MBRCC. The original budget request for Fiscal Year 196z (July 1, 
I-June 30, 1962) which he submitted was for $97,335. On February 13, 
1961, state Representative Edward S. Morrow of Haverhill reported that 
the MBRCC had reduced this request to $88,500 before presenting it to 
the House W ays anil Means Committee. On the follow ing day, the lYai'erhffl 
Gazette reported that this budget was “the lowest budget request of four 
community colleges throughout the state” and that, if approved, it would 
represent a state expenditure of $664 per student for each of the projcctcil 
150 students at NECC. Thus began a college tradition of ‘’doing the most 
with the least,” a tradition of fiscal efficiency which was to penalize the 
new college for many years to come. Since an additional 31 students were 
accepted anil only an additional $3,800 added by the legislature in May (for 
the specific purpose of hiring a second janitor-custodian for the college 
building), the net budget became $92,300 for 181 students, a per student 
cost ot S599. How r was it possible to educate so many students so inex¬ 
pensively? With $78,000 ot his budget committed to the 01 (staff payroll) 
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account, Mr. Bentley was left with less than SI 5,000 to spend for all other 
purposes over an entire year! 

The key strategies he found to deal with this challenge were maxi¬ 
mizing the personnel budget by the use of part-time faculty and intense 
and imaginative economizing in all other areas. For supplies, furnishings, 
and equipment, the college looked to government surplus centers or other 
inexpensive sources. Frugalitv was an early and long-lasting virtue to be¬ 
sought after and practiced daily. 

Staffing for the first year was a case in point. By spring of 1961, Mr. 
Bcntlcv had decided on his own human resource needs for the opening 
year. Besides himself, there would be two lull-time secretaries and two 
janitor-custodians. What about faculty? 

Among the materials which had been collected the previous summer 
by the Chamber of Commerce Kducational Needs Committee, Mr. Bent¬ 
ley received the folder of approximately thirty expressions of interest in 
teaching at the college which had been solicited and used as evidence that 
this would he a viable place for a community college. Mis phone log for 
the first year shows that other persons called to inquire about teaching 
positions. By the spring of 1961, he w r as ready to begin lining up the in¬ 
structional team. Here nc had a completely free hand. 

Fortunately, in 1961 the state legislature accomplished its w r ork carlv, 
by the end of May. Many times in subsequent years tnc college, along with 
other state agencies, would not definitely know what its budget would be 
for days, weeks, or even months after a new fiscal year had begun each 
July 1. But, while it was small, the NEO.C budget for Fiscal Year 1962 was 
deli nitc. 'Ilic Director could commit $78,000 to payroll. 

The first announcement of the hiring of full-time faculty was made 
on June 3, 1961. The appointments were to Nicholas Sarns (Business 
Administration and Accounting), Roland C. Kimball (English), Thomas 
A. Malloy (Social Science anti Dean of Faculty and Curriculum Develop¬ 
ment) anil John I.. Pinneran (Biology and Chemistry). 

The remainder of the teaching staff was made up of part-time faculty. 
This w as an economy measure since each full-time teaching position could 
he broken up into “eighteenths/* For 6/18 of the salary of a full-time 
instructor, Mr Bentley w r as able to hire people to teach two courses, i.c. 
one half of a full-time load. The effect was to get 50 of added instruction 
at no additional cost; it stretched the small payroll budget out so that all 
the courses ami programs could be staffed. For the most part, these first 
faculty members were teachers in local high schools or engineers in local 
industry. They continued their regular full-time employment and came in 
mid-afternoon or early evening to conduct the college courses. Philosoph¬ 
ically, Mr. Bentley w r as not enthused about such an arrangement, but he 
had to live with it. Hater, he would request and get authorization for new 
instructional positions which w r ould be of a full-time nature. 'I"hc part- 
time faculty hired for September 1961 included: Virginia Bascom (Math¬ 
ematics), William F. Gallagher (Electrical Engineering), Charles Kennedy 
(Graphics), Ada Mandell (English), John Medaglia (T rench and Spanish), 
George Pcntico (Physics), Olga williams (Secretarial Science), and Clar¬ 
ence A. W ood (Psychology and Speech). 

Although most of these teachers w ere to leave the college within 
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its first three years, two of them, Olga \\ illiams and Clarence W ood were 
soon converted to lull-time status anti each was to play a long anti major 
role in the life and work of the institution. All of the faculty, both full- and 
part-time, were selected by Mr. Bentley and their appointments approved 
by the MBRCG In several instances, individuals applied as counselors. One 
applied for a position as “Dean of Girls.” But for the first year, guidance 
and counseling were supplied by the Director anti the teaching staff; there 
were no student services positions. The priority was on launching the ac¬ 
ademic program and that is where the limited resources were directed. 
W hen asked in early July about what the requirements w ere for teachers, 
Mr. Bentley said they should have a masters degree in their field and cither 
30 credits toward a doctorate or lone teaching experience. He sought to 
build the strongest possible faculty. Thar, too, became a constant in the 
evolution of the college. 




Mr. Bcntlev also tried from the outset not simply to recruit the best 
available individual teachers, but also to encourage them to work as a team 
with a holistic sense of commitment to the special nature anti mission of 
the community college anti with a lively interest in incorporating the very 
latest of educational theory and practice. Even before a single class had 
met, there was a professional development program at Northern Essex. 
On August 30, 1961, the Northern Essex statf took part in a General Ed¬ 
ucational Workshop held at the Nashoba Regional I ugh School. 

'Inhere were three other highlights of the year of preparation: the es¬ 
tablishment of the college s local advisorv hoard, the development of the 
first scholarships, ami the beginnings of the search for federal funding for 
specific college purposes. 

'Hie enabling legislation for the Massachusetts community colleges 
had provided that in addition to the system wide governing board, the 
MBRCC, each college established would also have a gubernatorial-appoint¬ 
ed ten-member advisory hoard made up of citizens of the local area. Since 
he w*as about to leave office. Governor Foster Furcolo wanted to be sure 
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that sympathetic advisors would be in place for the three new colleges he 
had approved for 1961. 'I*hus on January 31, 1961, came the announce¬ 
ment of the appointees of the first Regional Advisory Board (RAB) for 
Northern Kssex. Representation on this board was indeed regional. In ad¬ 
dition to three Haverhill residents, it included members from I-awTcncc 

« , North Andover, Andover, Swampscott, Lowell and Newburyport. 

sure continuity, two of these appointments were for one year, two 
for two, two for three, two for four, and two for five years. Many of these 
advisors were to be reappointed several times; Angelo Xappala, owner of 
the Tripoli Bakery in Lawrence, enjoyed his role on the board so thorough¬ 
ly that, whenever his term was about to expire, he would go to Boston to 
see the governor personally to request reappointment. He thus holds the 
longest service on this board, having staved on it for eighteen years, un¬ 
til 1979, just two years before it was rcpfaccd by the current local-citizen 
Board of Trustees. 

In any ease, Harold Bentley had the early benefit of the interest, sup¬ 
port and advice of these prominent civic-minded persons. He convened 
the first meeting of the RAB on March 16, 1961. Seven of the members 
were present for this "get acquainted” session at which Thomas Garvey, 
head of the Haverhill Trade School, was chosen as temporary chairman. 
The discussion covered the proposed curriculum, the renovation project 
and the selection of facultv and students. 'Hie meeting was held in the 
school committee room of the Haverhill public sch<x>I system adminis¬ 
tration building at 87 \\ inter Street, where Air. Bentley had his temporary 
office. This scenario prompted the board to ask why the Grccnlcat reno¬ 
vation project was not underway and also to suggest to the Director that 
he should move into the Grccnlcaf school "as quickly as possible.” In so 
doing, the advisory board signaled at the outset one of the functions it 
was to exercise in subsequent years that of being a gadfly for the college s 
pr<>grcss. Also from the outset a marvelous interpersonal rapport w*as es¬ 
tablished between the Director and this "line group of people whose in¬ 
terest and ability is tops” as Mr Bentley commented the next day, adding 
that the session had given him a “tremendous sense of encouragement.” 

The second meeting was just three months later, on |unc 20, and it w r as 
held in the "temporary office” at Chadwick Street. 'This three-hour evening 
meeting began with a tour of the still untouched facility. The group regis¬ 
tered its concern that the work had not vet begun and was assured by Air. 
Bentley that the construction bids called for completion of the project in 
time for the start of classes in September. He also reported on a cutback in 
teaching positions, forcing heavier use of part-time faculty. In view of this, 
the advisory hoard urged him to admit fewer students, perhaps as few as 
110 instead of the quota of 150. This advice he chose not to follow; pre¬ 
ferring to accept as many as possible, even with reduced staffing. It was the 
start of another institutional strategy of long duration, to register as many 
as possible in hopes that the proven student demand would bring future 
budgetary relief from the state legislature, even though it might place great 
pressure on the staff in the short run. The advisory board, after all, was 
only advisory. Yet its first meetings had established it as a strong friend and 
support system for the college. 

Another very gratifying development of the planning year was the 
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contribution of scholarship funds from the community. A total of $2*500 
of HNsdiaUd scholarship money was donated. On February 24, 1961, the 
Ornstccn Shoe Company of Haverhill announced that it would offer four 
full-tuition ($200) scholarships to NECC to graduates of Haverhill High 
School, Saint James High School, or Haverhill 'trade School. Other groups 
also moved quickly to set up NECC scholarships: Billerica High School, 
the Amesbury Classroom Teachers Association, the John Drossos Foun¬ 
dation, and the Haverhill Bar Association. Nonetheless, the low tuition 
cost was the main benefit. In the admissions interviews and later at the 
“Directors Hour'" and other assemblies, the students of the new school 
were reminded by Mr. Bentiev that each of them was “on scholarship/* 
since their tuition represented only about one-third of the cost of their 
education. It would remain a long-term challenge for the college to try to 
stimulate scholarship giving. 

A much larger kind of t .ill ^ 

funding beyond the 
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this time, community colleges 

were not included as possible recipients of federal funding under the Na¬ 
tional Defense Education Act. St), on April 11, 1961, the junior senator 
from Massachusetts, Benjamin A. Smith, introduced legislation in Con¬ 
gress to “end the ... discrimination against community colleges/* With that 
legislation, another door opened. At the same time, the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was moving toward adoption of a state sales rax to increase 
revenues and provide wider governmental service. Thus, the challenges 
before the institution were immense, but opportunity for it was also on 
the horizon. For the 1S1 students who came to the (irccnlcaf School on 
September 25, 1961, there was also the thnll of discovery. 
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Chapter 3 


Early Governance, 
Organization and Staff 


A December 1982 organizational chart of Northern Essex Commu¬ 
nity College required 13 very full pages of rtduitd fjfx to portray all of the 
offices and employees of the institution. The college* with its many mis¬ 
sions* had become a highly complex mechanism, governed, organized and 
staffed much like a large corporation. By contrast, until 1969* NECC did 
not even have a table of organization; the first one was developed during 
the course of the first institutional self-study. Yet the college had some 
organization staffing from the outset. Informality was the mode from 
I960 through 1968. 1'his chapter will look at the highlights of roughly 
the first decade in these three areas. 'Hie common thread to all three was 
a sense of experimentation, growth, ami development. Each succeeding 
year found the student body and the faculty' expanding. The sixties were 
years of growing pains of brief moments of clarion, and long pcriixls of 
frustration at its own slow evolution. And they were very personal years* 
an era of first names and of a strong sense of being a kind of educational 
family. They were years of cramped space anil shared equipment; there 
was only one office - simply called “the office/' The need to work in such 
an environment could have produced irritations and turmoil. In practice* 
it worked out more like a microcosm of Japan; proximity and crowding 
prixluced a spirit of good humor and harmony. 

When one first looks at the position of the chief executive of a Mas¬ 
sachusetts community college in the early sixties, there are some surprises. 
The position was essentially monarchical; the head of each new college 
enjoyed full authority to administer the local campus. In doing so, he or 
(much later) she had only to conform to the directions anil standing poli¬ 
cies of the governing board. This basic pattern was to endure throughout 
the system tor almost twenty years. 

The general atmosphere created by the MBRC.C ami its Executive 
Directors may have been permissive, but in many specific ways ii was also 
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highly directive. Much of the early governance of NECC was done from 
outside, from “the central office. * This has already been noted in areas 
such as the purchase of library materials and the arrangements for physical 
plant renovation. Yet it was much more extensive. 

Northern Essex, for example, has in its archives a notch<x>k of direc¬ 
tives, memoranda, and correspondence from the MBRCC to the college, 
covering the period August 1, 1960 - August 13, 1962. These communica¬ 
tions from Executive Directors W alter M. Taylor and Donald W. Cadigan 
reveal the board-college relationship very clearly. System wide policies are 
laid down for the (then) four colleges to follow in such areas as: gifts, per¬ 
sonnel actions, part-time faculty, C»rcck letter societies, deficiency funds, 
relationships with the University of Massachusetts, transfers between sub¬ 
sidiary accounts, vending machines, Good Friday devotions, chest x-rays, 
language laboratories, even “gummed stickers." There is almost a directive 
a day, some days three or four. And the tone is always "let's all do it right, 
let's all do it the same way, let's all avoid the displeasure or censure of other 
state agencies, let's get this system off to a good start by working with the 
larger system of state government." In many of these directives, there is 
also a tone of camaraderie and equality, of pioneer humor which later gen¬ 
erations of official memo-writers would lose in time. One can get a v ivid 
sense of the nature ami extent of the control which the MBRCC exercised 
over NECC even from a small sample of the directives. The intent of the 
governing board was always quickly and clearly explained by Mr. Bentley 
to the college staff, along with his own resolve to carry out board policy 
in both letter and spirit. .Many of the memos dealt with budgetary matters. 
One, dated March 30, 1%2, informed the Directors of a number of prac¬ 
tices mandated by the state administration and concluded: 

...Final blow: it is expected that we will maintain a 20:1 student-faculty 
ratio, 

...Only good rumor: we arc to get some relief in the addition of a 
librarian and an administrative assistant to our tables of organization. 
...It remains to be seen how much of this is true! But there is no 
doubt of it we are in a serious budget squeeze. 

*l*o some extent, then, the MBRCC itself was governed by the wishes 
and regulations of the executive and legislative branches of state govern¬ 
ment and it, in turn, relayed these mandates to the colleges to be carried 
out. Above the monarchy, there was the empire. 

But the monarch could at least protest - anti Harold Bentley was not 
afraid to do so when a matter of principle came up. He reminded the 
Board of its need to discuss policy with the Presidents Council. His action 
also became a kind of internal political philosophy which led the faculty 
and staff of Northern Ivsscx to feel that they too could freely speak their 
views anti that some forum of discussion for institutional policy was de¬ 
sirable. The attitude of the President toward the governing board thus 
helped pave the way for a later internal governance system built upon the 
concepts of participation anti consensus rather than executive hat. The 
main direction for NECC-MBRCC relationships was established early: the 
college would follow mandated policies but it also would speak out w hen 
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important issues were concerned. 

The MBRCC did come to consult with the Presidents. Other system 
wide councils {of academic deans, deans of administration, of students, 
of continuing education, and a special council of librarians) also emerged, 
held regular meetings and provided policy recommendations to be con¬ 
sidered by the Presidents* Council and ultimately by the MBRCC. All of 
the MBRCC' regulations anti directives were collected and codified into a 
system wide Policy Handbook, a copy of which is also in the college ar¬ 
chives. Student and faculty input into the MBRCC governing process also 
developed in the seventies and is discussed later. 

Another extrinsic participant in the governance of Northern Essex 
was its Regional Advisory Board. In December of 1960, the MBRCC, an¬ 
ticipating the imminent appointment of advisory boards, had given this 
definition of the RAB*s duties: 

In general, the Advisory Board is urged to become informed on 
the offerings of the College and to assist in creating within the 
community an interest in and understanding of the College, its 
objectives, anti problems. It is further expected that members will 
advise the President of the College on matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the community. 

The key w r ord here was dearly “advise**; the RAB, unlike the later Board 
of Trustees which supplanted it in 1981, was not a “governing** board. 
Yet it w r as being invited to offer advice on any “matters pertaining to the 
welfare of the College and community.** And that is precisely what it did. 
The Northern Essex RAB, from the very outset, played a dynamic and 
constructive advisory role. This was especially important in the first year 
and one half w hen Mr. Bentley was the only professional administrator at 
the college. But even after the division of lar>or and the appointment of 
the various deans, the RAB kept up its interest in “how is the school being 
run?** and frequently asked that very question at its quarterly meetings. 

Over the vears, the Northern Essex Regional Advisory Board partic¬ 
ipated indirectly but very effectively in the governance of the college by 
serving both as a “think tank** and as a non-menacing type of review board 
to whom the President could report in a comfortable atmosphere on the 
current plans, problems and progress of the institution. Among the issues 
it considered ami helped with were transfer philosophy, physical education 
courses, choice of a site for the permanent campus, computer installations, 
student unrest, furnishings and equipment, the presidential screening com¬ 
mittee, annual commencements educational philosophy, the admission of 
out-of-state students, efforts to provide dav-carc facilities and a Fine Arts 
Building, ami lobbying for state support during numerous financial crises. 

The connection between the RAB ami the governance of the institu¬ 
tion changed over time as the college developed more formal internal 
structures such as the Academic Council. This advisory group, created in 
April, 1970, brought students faculty, ami staff very heavily into the poli¬ 
o-making process ami afforded the college president constant advice ami 
recommendations in manv areas where he might previously have relied on 
the RAB. Through its effective standing committees on Curriculum, Fac- 
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ulty Status Student Academic Affairs, Budget, and Professional Develop¬ 
ment, it came to operate as a quasi-legislature within the college. 'Ihe mon¬ 
archy became, so to speak, constitutional and the Academic Council a real 
partner in the work ot the institution. An example of the new relationships 
created by the emergence of the Academic Council came in 1974 when the 
founding president announced his plans for retirement. 'Hie Academic 
Council passed a resolution, addressed to the MBRCC, that Mr. Bentley, 

S n retirement, should be granted the title of “President Emeritus/* ITie 
RCC then forwarded this resolution to the RAB for its opinion and, at 
its meeting of December 11, 1974, the RAB endorsed the resolution, 
which was subsequently approved by the governing board. In effect, the 
initiative had shifted, but the recognition of the importance of the adviso¬ 
ry board was reaffirmed. 


Student lack Wysong Representati\e Albert Zabrtskie , Director Harold Bentley, 
and Henry DiBurro, Student Council President. 


W ith regard to organization, the first decade in the life of NHCC was 
essentially informal. Structures were either non-existent, embryonic, or, 
at most, skeletal. Everyone - facultv, students ami staff-at first reported 
directly to the President As late as lv69, with a faculty of cighty-cignt and 
over 1600 students in the day division, the college had only eleven admin¬ 
istrators! Both the student body and the faculty expanded much more rap¬ 
idly and evenly than the administrative staff. It t<x>k time for the MBRCC 
and the legislature to authorize administrative positions and it took time 
for the president to relinquish direct supervision and to begin to delegate 
responsibilities within the college. 
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The academic area did have a “Dean of Faculty and Curriculum De¬ 
velopment “ Dr. Thomas A. Malloy, as early as September, 1961. But this 
first NECC dean had a fifteen-hour teaching load during 1961-62 (when 
the average full-time faculty load was 14.751) and therefore little real op¬ 
portunity* for other functions. In any case, he relinquished the position as 
dean at the end of the first year and stayed on in a strictly teaching capacity* 
until 1964. During 1962-63, Dr. Clarence Wood became the academic co¬ 
ordinator, yvith the title of Dean of Students, although he also worked on 
curriculum and faculty* matters. By July 1964, Dr. Wood, who established 
many college academic traditions including the formats for Honors Con- 
viviums and Commencement Exercises, was designated as Dean of Facul¬ 
ty and a newcomer yvith expertise in counseling and student concerns, Dr. 
Donald Ruhl, became Dean of Students. Thus, there were interludes yvhen 
one person yy^as really responsible for all aspects of student life and also for 
academic affairs although his job title suggested only part of that respon¬ 
sibility. # Ihe student population yvas growing, however, and specialization 
became more necessary* with each passing year. In the system statewide, by 
the mid-sixties, a common pattern of organization was evolving whereby 
each community college president was assisted by three deans - one for 
academic affairs, one for student services and one for administration. 

Perhaps one reason for this rather slow and somewhat uneven devel¬ 
opment of college structure was a basic stability of curriculum and student 
population during the first five years. The physical plant and the budget 
simply did not allow for dramatic rapid expansion which would ha\*c accel¬ 
erated major structural change. Many administrators, including the Pres¬ 
ident, continued to teach courses regularly. Functions were often shared 
ami frequently* rotated among the early leaders; a kind of musical chairs 
process occurred. For example, during his first seven years at the college 
(1962-69) the 1980s Dean of Student Affairs, Norman landrv, served as, 
Teacher of Mathematics, Chairman of the Department of Mathematics, 
Director of Student Activities, Director of Continuing Education and 
Community Services, and Assistant to the President. 

From the outset, the main business of the college yvas teaching. How 
was the faculty* organized? Here, too, the answer must he tentative, as was 
the situation. In a general way, one could say it was not organized until the 
first self-study process in 1969. 4hat is, individuals applied for a teaching 
position, yvcrc interviewed and hired bv the President and most of the time 
reported to him directly. In some subject areas, “departments” emerged 
within the first few years under the semi-official leadership of senior full¬ 
time faculty members such as Roland Kimball (English), Nicholas Sarris 
(Business Administration) and Norman landrv (Mathematics). Other ar¬ 
eas, yvith fewer faculty, or no full-time faculty*, (c.g, Natural Sciences, For¬ 
eign Languages, Electronics, Secretarial Science, Social Sciences) yvcrc not 
departmentalized in anv official way, although individuals from these areas 
did assume responsibilities for course planning and scheduling, materials 
and equipment ordering, and other nitty-gritty*. This unevenness prompted 
Dean Edward J. Owen, appointed Dean of Faculty in 1966) to propose 
an interesting set of recommendations in February* of 1967. Almost as 
significant as the content of Dean Owens recommendations arc the two 
marginal comments added by President Bentley. At the top, we notice the 
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notation, “Hold for later discussion” and at the end of item 12, the nota¬ 
tion “How?” The later discussion did take place and bore fruit after the 

E K>intmcnt of Don Ruhl as “Dean of the (College” (a very meaningful ti- 
changc) in July 1968. As of the fall of 1969, NECC did adopt academic 
divisions, as Dean Owen had proposed. But it also retained departments. 
In fact, many previously unorganized areas became departments or com¬ 
ponents of departments in the basic restructuring of the college which 
was prompted by and accompanied by the first self-study for institution¬ 
al accreditation. Here, as in many other areas of the college, the written 
criteria of the regional accrediting agency, then called the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, served as a strong catalyst 
for change. The interest and expertise of Dean Ruhl in creating a workable 
academic structure also played a major role in these changes. 

The second of Mr. Bentley s notations asked how it might be possible 
to arrange for a special stipend to be paid to “Coordinators.” This basic 
question, applied to Division Chairpersons, Department Chairpersons, 
and program coordinators, was to remain unsolved for many years. Only 
in the last decade has it been possible, through per diem payrolls course 
reductions and special stipends, to provide systematic compensation to 
personnel in these positions, both in the Day Division and (more recently) 
in the Division of Continuing Education and Community Services. It is 
another illustration that the effective organization of NECC was at least 
delayed by complicating factors of the state bureaucracy. It was not always 
possible to run the college as one would run a business, i.c., with specific 
incentives for extra effort. 

However slow the organization of the faculty may appear, other areas 
of the college were even more tentative, as is seen from a sampling of the 
elates when specific offices were created in the student services area. 

• Student Activities Office: 1965, under Norman Landry 
• Counseling Office: 1966, under Charles “Church” Stafford 
• Registrars Office: September, 1967, under Donald Charlcsworth 
• Admissions Office: 1968, under Cecilia Furlottc 
• Placement Office: 1968, under Richard IzrClair 
• Financial Aid Office: 1969, uder Susan Horowitz 
• Computer Center: 1970, under Dwight killam 
• Health Services Office: 1973, under Jane Shaw. 

In terms of organization, the college truly went through an evolutionary 
process. One benchmark of this evolution was getting the organization 
and procedures into written form. This breakthrough came during aca¬ 
demic vear 1968-69 with the Dean of the College, Don Ruhl, as its driving 
force. His office (in particular, the 1967 NECC Secretarial Science grad¬ 
uate, Cindy Hidenotis) compiled and distributed for the first time a large 
Northern Essex Community College Organisation am I Information Guide, 
complete with objectives, organization charts, specific job descriptions, 
committee listings, personnel privileges, rules and procedures, academic 
information, advising and counseling systems, library operation, commu¬ 
nin’ service, continuing education, a calendar, and an in-house directory. 
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The inclusion of the “Division of Continuing Education” in this guide is 
noteworthy; long before others used the idea or the phrase “the onc-col- 
lcgc concept,” NECC was operating on that basis. This very useful manual 
was updated each succeeding year into the early eighties and distributed to 
new employees as they joined the staff. 'I he very compiling of this manual 
caused much discussion anil change in the setup and policies of the college 
and the successive editions of this guide constitute their own illustration of 
the growth and development of NECC - at least on paper. 

Along with governance and organization, a third major component 
of the young college was its staff, a small group of secretaries and main¬ 
tenance personnel - often unmentioned in this type of history, and also 
often (and certainly so in the ease of NECC) among the most important 
contributors to its life, work, and atmosphere. 

In his first “Directors Report” to the MBRCC, Harold Bentley, in 
June of 1962, alluded both to staff strengths and to the problem of un¬ 
derstating: 

OFFICE STAFF 

The choice of the two women for the office staff indicates how 
fortunate one can be based on quite limited anticipations of what 
the positions can require. Both the bookkeeper and the secretary 
arc conscientious, thorough in their work, and willing to do more 
than go by the clock. 'Ihey handle the many callers on the phone or 
personally with graciousness and tact. Both arc extremely valuable 
to the school. They arc now working to the limit of their capacity. 
The director is concerned that the increased load of the coming 
year will create many problems unless some help is available. 

The “staff * at that time consisted of Miss Phyllis Comcau and Mrs. Fred¬ 
erick (“Sally”) Johansen, the “bookkeeper* 1 and “the secretary.” For these 
two gracious and highly competent women, NECC was much more than 
just a job and, Mr. Bentley pointed out, they did much more than “go by 
the clock.” Miss Comcau continued in the business office until grave illness 
caused her retirement in October, 1977. Mrs. Johansen {“Mrs. Jo”) worked 
in the Directors office, then for several years in the library and then for 
several years as secretary to the Department of Nursing before becoming, 
in 1971, the first college employee to retire. A short summary of some of 
her activities at NECC brings out both the “family” mood of the early days 
and also the kinds of contributions which the staff made. She has shared 
her good-natured and humorous reminiscences, which arc recorded in the 
college archives on tape cassette. 

“Mrs. lo” was the secretary; the mother of two NECC students (her 
daughters Jane, 1st class, and Ingrid. 2nd class), the friend, confidant and 
volunteer counselor for many students prior to the arrival of professional 
counselors; the assistant librarian; ami the first secretary to work exclu¬ 
sively with one academic department (Nursing). Students sought her out 
on personal problems, academic concerns, housing, and car-pooling. It 
was known that any student who was in a financial bind could get a small 
confidential loan from “Mrs Jo,” whose starting salary was all of S70 per 
week! She gave the college newspaper its name, “The (Observer.” Evenings, 
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her home became, for several years, a study and social club for NECC 
students, since the college library was not open nights. Friendships (often 
across ethnic and religious lines) were sparked and frequently led to close 
and long-term bonds. Until her death in 1985, "Mrs. Jo* remained in touch 
with manv alumni of the early years, people whose lives were influenced 
not only bv her official job tunctions but perhaps even more so by the 
warm outreach she made; it was a ease of mutual enrichment. 

The maintenance staff of NRCC was also small and poorly paid, but 
it, too, contributed immensely to the sense of communin’ at the new col¬ 
lege. 'Ilie carlv issues of the LUMEN (the college yearbook, which ap¬ 
peared annually from 1965 through 1974) always included photographs of 
’‘Sully” Joseph Sullivan), Joe Devito, Carmen <JrilIo and lul Ficc, the first 
members of the "Fireman-Janitor” corps. There was so much sheer phys¬ 
ical work to be done that in the first year of operation, when the office 
staff was at two, the maintenance staff w r as at pantv. With some student 
help, Joe DeVito and |oe Sullivan had to receiv e, unpack, and put in place 
all ot the supplies and equipment; to finish uncompleted parts of the ren¬ 
ovation project; to help regulate student parking; to operate the heating 
system; and, of course, to clean and maintain the college building and 

( rounds. Until 1967, there were no more than four of them to do all this, 
.ike the clerical staff, they also had to find time to relate to faculty and 
especially to students in supportive ways. That they succeeded in doing so 
is evident from the amount of student volunteer work which w as given not 
just in making a student lounge in the basement, but also in setting up a 
flagpole and sprucing up the grounds outside on "Cleanup Day.* I ncy 
generated a sense of pride and sch<x>l spirit. 


After the first couple of vears, the expanding student body had so 
overcrowded the Greenleaf School that the college had to look for more 
classroom space. It found it first in other Bradford buildings: the Grange 
Hall, the First Church of Christ, and the People’s Methodist Church, all 
within walking distance, 'Ihe addition of this extra classroom space cn- 
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railed new challenges for the maintenance crew; they now had four build¬ 
ings to look after instead of just one. After 1966, the college “crossed 
over the bridge" and began to use space on the Haverhill side of the river, 
mainly at the former Haverhill High School (later renovated anti converted 
into the municipal City Hall) anti at the Hellenic ('.enter connected with the 
(ircck Orthodox Church on Winter Street. 

With the start of the seventh class, in 1967, a major part of the NECC 
operation was moved to the “Uptown Campus" of the former Haverhill 
High School. That site was to be the principal college site until occupation 
of the new campus in 1971. The move entailed so much that during the 
summer of 1967, four new employees were added to the maintenance staff: 
Ray O'Connell, Myron “Mike** Follanshcc, Bob Calway and Bob Spofford. 
As with the clerical staff, there has been a trend for long, loyal service, 
(iiven the challenges of their tasks, the notion of “more than a job" cer¬ 
tainly applies here as well. In the sixties, the college owned no vehicles. It 
was constantly necessary to move many pieces of furniture and equipment 
around the campus of what Mr Bentley liked to call “the only college in 
America with a major river running right through the middle of it. v To 
accomplish these crucial logistic feats, Rav O'Connell used the trunk of his 
own car! In 1971, when the challenge was to move the whole college from 
Bradford ami downtown out to the I-ake Kenoza campus Ray and Mike 
did the job using their own camper-trailers to haul everything! 

To sum up, whether one looks at governance, organization, or staff 
at NECC in its early years, one finds several remarkable characteristics 
emerging as part of the institutional profile: a sense of freedom and exper¬ 
imentation, a constant tlux, a mood of frugality, an evolution of structure, 
ami, most important of all, a feeling of sharing in the attempt to do gigan¬ 
tic tasks even without adequate numbers or resources. 
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Chapter 4 


Early Student Life 


During most of Northern Essex* first decade, the students were pre¬ 
dominantly young (eighteen and nineteen year-old high school graduates), 
male, and interested in transfer programs. By 1984, the student body was 
predominantly older (the average age was twenty-seven), female (63%), 
and enrolled in occupational programs. There arc many contrasts, yet some 
things remain essentially the same. Tor Northern Essex students, there 
were at least three constants. In the eighties, as in 1961, each student had 
the challenge of academic courscwork, the opportunity for extracurricular 
activities, and the discovery of daily experience in his or her personal life. 

In that sense, this history is really more than ten thousand separate, 
individual, and highly personal stones. But “student life** on a given cam¬ 
pus is far from an abstraction. 'Hie students both create and arc themselves 
influenced by the special kind of life which develops there. 'Hie current 
chapter recalls and illustrates what student life, particularly as expressed 
in student activities, was like from the beginning until the early seventies, 
when it became enhanced by the previously only dreamed-of possibilities 
of the new campus and the College Center. 'Inhere arc some references 
both to academic life and to personal experiences, but the main focus is on 
activities. The source material is very extensive: administrative records; old 
copies of the student newspaper; yearbooks; literary journals; and other 
student publications (sometimes from “the underground"); records of the 
student government; local press clippings; photographs trom early “field 
days” and sports events; reminiscences found in the college collection of 
audio ami videotapes; materials donated by the alumni themselves. There is 
more than eno ugh for a complete separate work on just the student body. 
Here only the highlights can Ik- suggested. 
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The Academic Experience 


S r 

> at the college bookstore or library in 


For all of the 142 "bovs” and 39 “girls” who entered NECC in Sep¬ 
tember, 1961, and for all the thousands who followed later, the essential 
thing was their decision to "get” higher education, to follow an academic 

E ram. The college, for its part, has al\v r ays emphasized this element. 

: of the students, then as now, received encouragement and support 
at home in that decision. Mere for the first rime in this region, high scn<x>I 
graduates could go, at low cost, to a college "in their back yard/’ NECC 
students had a thirst for education and a determination to secure it, even if 
it sometimes meant doing it all on their own, getting the necessary money, 
car, ride, or apartment to make it possible. In the first vears, there were 
no federal or state financial aid programs, not even "woric-studv.” For the 
eight students \v r ho got part-time j( 
the first year, the pay was one dollar per hour! 

The governing board, the MBRCC, had made a clear choice to locate 
the community colleges only in those localities willing to provide a specific 
facility on an all-day basis. Ilus very important decision gave the NECC 
students two things: their own place (and sense of place), the Grccnlcaf 
School, and also an academic program set up for the morning anil early 
afternoon hours-cnabling them to get the jobs which so often were eco¬ 
nomically cnncal if they were to be able to afford their college education. 

Of the first class, 180 were Massachusetts residents; only one student 
came from out of state; only two w r crc veterans; none was a foreign stu¬ 
dent. More than in any later year, it was a \iassa<bNsetts communin' college. 
During the course of the first semester, twelve students withdrew and 
nineteen were dropped for inadequate grades. They discovered early that 
the academic program w r as in earnest and that the "open door” of admis¬ 
sions could and would become a "closed door” if academic standards were 
not met. 'Ihis also alerted the faculty and staff right at the start of the need 
to closely monitor the retention rate and to develop strategics to keep the 
“open door” from becoming a “revolving door.” 
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Once admitted, the students were given extensive orientation pro- 

S rams where the college aims, policies, and expectations were explained. 

t first these programs were slightly stylized and rather formal, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1962, for example, a whole week was devoted to orientation and 
registration. It included a "Faculty Tea” get-together as a format for stu¬ 
dents to meet their teachers over silver service. This genteel approach, per¬ 
haps akin to gatherings at the nearby Bradford Junior College, was soon to 
be replaced by orientations which concluded with a "Field Day/* outdoor 
conclaves where shirtsleeves, hot dogs, guitar music, and volleyball games 
became the background for the first encounters with the faculty. 

'Ihe 1%2 letter of welcome refers to "Freshman Registration” and to 
"Senior Registration.” Ihis set a precedent concerning what to call those 
students who had completed the first year. Were they ‘‘Seniors” or were 
they "Sophomores?” To some educational purists, the latter was the appro¬ 
priate description for people in their second year of college. But "Seniors” 
was the choice, and it stuck. This reinforced not only the self-image of 
the "Seniors,” but also the notion that the two-year community college 

C gram was a complete educational package, independent of tour-year 
calaurcatc programs. It culminated in an Associate's Degree and, thus, 
those who were in their final year were rhe "Seniors,” even if they were 
about to transfer and become "Juniors” somewhere else. 

'ITie academic calendar in the sixties was traditional ami long. Classes 
began soon after Labor Day and the first semester included a two-week 
break over the Christmas and New Years holidays. Classes would then re¬ 
sume for two weeks and be followed by a one-week period of three-hour 
final examinations, required in each course. Thus, the second semester 
would get underway only in the second week of February and final exams 
for the spring semester would run well into early June, tirades were sent 
out nor only at the end of a term, but also at mid-semester. "Mid-term” 
exams were standard and mid-term grades were assigned to identify and 
motivate students who needed more application or special tutoring. This 
“early warning” system reflected both the concern for retention and the 
seriousness with which academic performance was taken. The very first 
headline and lead story of the first issue of Tbt Obstmr (December 14, 
1961) were stark reminders: 


WARNING ISSUED: SCHEDULES CHANGED 

Mid-semester warnings w ere mailed out over the llianksgiving 
vacation, bringing the happv holiday to a sudden and sad end 
for many ... Students should be grateful that the administra¬ 
tion is now* moving to help them in every possible way ... the 
administration hopes to see better grades at the end of the 
semester. 


As the headline here suggested, there was more involved than a simple 
warning to students in difficulty. For example, foreign language classes 
were reorganized into background and ability groupings and math students 
got the option of transferring into a special review* course. Every effort 
was made to assist and retain the individual student. 

Along with the "warnings,” there developed a college tradition of cn- 
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couraging and recognizing the many students who did well. In that era, 
long before the alleged grade-inflation of a later time, special ways were 
found to honor and reward high achievement. A Dean’s List of 20 students 
with a OPA of 3.0 or better was published (Observer, Vol. 1, No. 3) at the 
end of the first semester. The April 1%2 issue of Tht Observer included the 
message, “Students beware! Finals arc coming.” Apparently they did "be¬ 
ware” because the Deans List at the end of tnat second semester grew to 
twenty-eight. It included the names of George Del lullu and Jack \\ ysong, 
both of whom would go on ami then return to their alma mater as mem¬ 
bers of the faculty, and in Jack s case, the administration. 

Perhaps nowhere was the centrality of study and the seriousness of 
the NKCC student body better expressed than in an essay written by Kd- 
ward Rvan as part of a tinal examination in European History in early June 
of 1963. Speaking to the question "W hat did you get from Kuropean His¬ 
tory that you can carry away with you?” he wrote in part: 


Today, after years of bloodshed and hard toil bv our ancestors 
we arc able to go to a community' college and receive an ed¬ 
ucation. 'Ihis is something that most of our parents were not 
fortunate enough to have. The community college is made up 
of a majority of students who come primarily from the same 
tvpc of homes that have average working parents who want 
their children to have something more than they did, and this 
is an education which is priceless. 


Another academic dimension of the first decade was the network 
of tics which quickly developed between the NKCC students and the wid¬ 
er economic and social community'. 

Sometimes their efforts were very ambitious and took rather aston¬ 
ishing forms. The first person to receive an NECC diploma W'as Raymond 
H. Abbott, ‘63. He served as editor-in-chief of The Oburrer in its first twx> 
years. Soon after leaving Northern Essex, he joined the "Domestic Peace 
Corps,” Volunteers in Service to America (VISTAL and began volunteer 
work among the Sioux in South Dakota. F.ach week he wrote back to fac¬ 
ulty and student friends at NKCC about his varied experiences. Entries 
from his journals were used in Mr. Richard Mcsle s course in Inmxluctorv 
Sociology as examnlcs of field research. This led to a class project includ¬ 
ing "action areas.” \V hen Raymond Abbott shared the fact that the Native 
Americans among w f hom he was working had no books, the NKCC'. stu¬ 
dents took appropriate action. They organized a drive and collected 2,001 > 
lxx>ks which they then processed with library classification, packaged, and 
mailed to the Rosebud Indian Reservation! Thus NKCC became almost 
surely the only community college in New England with a "branch library” 
in South Dakota. 'Ibe idealism and concept of "what you can do for your 
country” associated with President John K. Kennedy had clearly taken root 
at NEtC. 

More often the projects w ere focused on the local region. But w hether 
carried out by an individual student, a club, or a whole class, the results 
were often no less impressive. For example, when the w riter w ent to the 
Haverhill Public Library to develop some of the research materials for this 
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book, he was referred to a book entitled A Surtrt of Source Materialfar At I itstch 
ryof Haverhill, Massachusetts. It turned out to l>e a 38-page lx>und volume writ¬ 
ten by Richard W. Pvnc, who later taught in the Social Studies Department 
of Haverhill High School. On the title page there is the simple signature 
“Richard W. Pync - U.S History - 2 December 1963” 'Ibis was a Northern 
Essex term paper! In organization and writing style it approaches the finest 
work one might expect in a thesis for a masters or doctoral degree. Mr. 
Pync, who graduated from NECC in 1%4, had categorized and annotated 
the entire collection on local history and put it into useable bibliographical 
form. It is an incredible production which has bcnclittcd both professional 
researchers and the general public ever since. 

Other projects of the early era were carried through by groups of 
NECC students and drew public attention even more dramatically to the 
college. A prime example was the project undertaken in the winter of 1965 
by students in one of the first clubs, the NECC Chapter of the Ameri¬ 
can Accounting Association. l. T nder the direction of their club advisor. 
Professor Nicholas Sarris, twenty students set out to explore the shop¬ 
ping habits of consumers in the greater Haverhill area and in so doing 
“to further enhance their economic and business education.” The students 
went out, in winter weather, to 525 scientifically selected households in 
Haverhill and surrounding towns, including southern New Hampshire. All 
but twenty-live of these households participated in the survey bv agreeing 
to an interview in which a live-page Questionnaire was completed. 'Hie 
questionnaire, which the students had developed, covered every major as¬ 
pect of the shopping habits and preferences of the consumer, from the 
adequacy of narking to where consumers were going for their groceries, 
furniture or dental care and how they felt about a (then proposed) state 
sales tax. These responses were all clearly tabulated and to some extent in¬ 
terpreted, along with 163 separate suggestions that the consumers wanted 
local retailers to think about. The project concluded with a lengthy analysis 
of the survey results and some suggestions for retail promotional activity. 
This entire effort took only four months. On April 30, 1965, the Greater 
Haverhill Chamber of Commerce received from the college a sixty-nine 
page report entitled Operatum Comeback: A Consumer Analysis Survey oj Metropolitan 
) laterbili, Massachusetts. For the students w r ho compiled it, it was a major learn¬ 
ing experience in the gathering and presentation of significant data. For 
members of the Retail Trade Division of the Chamber, it 


the 


was food for 


thought and action. It w r as also an early anil impressive demonstration of 
how r the academic w r ork of NECC students could address and benefit the 
needs and concerns of the communin'. 


Student Activities 


'Hie first class had the slight disadvantage of being small and the great 
advantage of being free. 'Iherc w ere no time-honored traditions to respect 
or impede. The students could do w hatever seemed worth doing in their 
own way. Would the new college be a place of life as w r cl! as a place of 
learning for them? 

For the first group of students some things worked against the emer¬ 
gence of extra-curricular programs: many of them were working, at least 
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part-time; coming from all over the region, they didn't know very many of 
their fellow students; except for the “sitting wall" out front, or for “Kelly s" 
(a popular pub), or the parking lot across the street, thev had no place to 
congregate and socialize; for the young women among them (only 39 out 
of 181 } there was the intimidation of being a tiny minority - and also the 
complication that the coeds from Bradford Junior College quickly began 
to appear to check on what was happening “down on Chadw ick Street." 

Within a month after the college opened, the students organized a 
Student Council of six members. As in the Student Government Associa¬ 
tion Constitution, the idea of proportional representation was used: there 
were three members from Liberal Arts, two from Business and one from 

Electronic Technology on this 
first student government body, 
w hose advisor was none other 
than Mr. Bentley. From the 
start, the Council had com¬ 
plete control over the Student 
Activity Fund (SAP). Early in 
1963, there was a bill before 
the Massachusetts legislature 
which required the expendi¬ 
ture of Student Activity Fund 
monies to be approved by the 
college Director. On some 
campuses, this was opposed 
by tnc students, but at North¬ 
ern Essex, the Student Coun¬ 
cil voted in February, 1963 to 
endorse the legislation, which 
ultimately was enacted. That 
was a sign of good student-administration relationships. But not all was 
“sweetness anti light." The students as well as the faculty, were to “catch" 
Mr. Bentley's spirit of independent judgement and action, especially so 
since he was their advisor. In its sixth and final issue of the first year, Tbe 
Obs&vtr came out with a courageous editorial against the establishment's 
hopes for the Student Council in the following year: 



WE ARE OPPOSED 

This newspaper has learned plans arc in the making to con¬ 
tinue our present Student Council at least through November 
of next semester and perhaps retain the president of the Stu¬ 
dent Council for the entire year. We feel such an action may 
possibly be contrary to the wishes of the student body and if 
pursued would be a senous mistake. 


The students of Northern Essex are quite capable of choos¬ 
ing their own representatives. After a year of classes they 
know what people have the capabilities and leadership to 
serve them best. 
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\Vc hope that close consideration is given this matter before 
such a mistake is made. 

Marly in the second year, a problem arose concerning the eligibili¬ 
ty of Seniors to run for the Council. A ruling was announced that only 
students who had earned twenty-nine credits could compete for the live 
available scats (the Council had been expanded to include live Seniors and 
live Freshmen). The Observer called for a written constitution for the Coun¬ 
cil. The task was turned over to a new faculty member, social studies in¬ 
structor Richard Meslc. He quickly turned it into a class project in his 
Government course. Work on the Constitution of the Northern Essex 
Community College Student Government Association went on through 
academic year 1962-1963 and the document was completed, ratified by 
the student body, accepted by the administration, and implemented in the 
spring of 1964. As it appeared in early issues of the colleges student man¬ 
ual, the Information I hifu!book, this nine-page constitution was long, specific, 
anti flexible enough to continue as a basic charter until 1984, when a new 
constitution was put into place. Its authenticity was signaled in the opening 
words of the Preamble: “we, the Students ..." Through its Social Commit¬ 
tee and its Finance Committee, the Student Council came to control and 
manage most of the non-acadcmic student life of the college. All student 
organizations or activities using the college name had to be approved by 
the Council as did the expenditure of the Student Activity Fund. Interest¬ 
ingly the Constitution provided for an annual allocation of ten percent of 
the Fund to the college President for use at his discretion. The size of the 
fund grew dramatically with rising enrollments: 


Academic Year 

1961- 1962 

1962- 1963 

1963- 1964 


Student Activity Fund 
$6,554 
$15,834 
$33,213 


'Ihc existence of this ten percent allocation and resultant ‘‘President's 
Discretionary Fund" was no problem for many years. 'Ihc students were 
well aw f arc that the college was inadequately funded anti that the President 
needed a funding source for special purposes such as art exhibits, open 
houses, and the sneakers and performers who were brought in for the 
“President's Hour.' And although the President also had to approve the 
expenditure of the entire Student Activity Fund, no hassles emerged. In 
fact, the Student Council often allocated additional money for institutional 
purposes. In 1964, for example, the Council voted a gift of $1,000 to the 
college for the purchase of additional library books and equipment. It w r as 
only in ihc 1970’s-and then as a result of alleged misuse of SAF monies on 
other campuscs-that the “Discretionary Fund" w r as ordered discontinued 
by the MBRCC Since then, the entire fund must be expended strictly for 
students as opposed to institutional purposes* Such artificial distinctions 
w r ould have carried little meaning to the students of 1964. They knew that 
their library had a miniscule operating budget of S1,7(KI for the entire year 
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and they wanted a better lib ran' immediately; their allocation of $1,000 
almost doubled its purchasing power. 

In any ease, the Student Council was then on a better financial footing 
than the college as a whole. Unlike the tuition receipts, which until 1988 
had to be turned over to the General Fund of the Commonwealth, the 
Student Activity monies were always retained by the college and immedi¬ 
ately available for student use. And, despite the rapid expansion of student 
activities, there was always a sure and sufficient financial base. It even hc- 
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came a challenge for the Student Council to expend its entire budget in a 

S ven year, although - again unlike the mam college budget - the SAF was 
lowed to earn* any surplus over from one fiscal year to the next. 

Although women students were a small minority in the early years, 

S took a prominent place in the Student Cxmncil and in other activities. 

961-1962, the original Council was all male. In the fall of 1962, Judy 
Ross of Beverly, Lor¬ 
raine Lcscizka of Haver¬ 
hill, and Marilyn Sapka 
of Lawrence were elect¬ 
ed. At the same time, 
in elections for class 
officers, Donna Orsini 
of Ipswich and Ellen 
Foreman of Billerica 
w r crc respectively cho¬ 
sen (stcreotvpicallv?) as 
Secretary of the Senior 
and of the Freshman 
Class. W hen the Boston 
Globe did a feature article 
on NECC in April of 
1964, it included a photo 
of the Student Council 
at that time; four of the 
eleven Student Council¬ 
ors then were women. The ethnic and religious background of the stu¬ 
dents w r as diverse. In working anti socializing together, the NECC student 
body broke down many of the fears and stereotypes of earlier generations 
of young people in the area. The open-door college w as also succeeding in 
opening new windows of mutual respect ami understanding; it was work¬ 
ing nor only as a product of a democratic society, but also as a proving 
ground for a fuller democracy. 

An example of the openness of the NECC Student Council is the 
story of John Aung Thwin, a nineteen-year-old student from Burma who 
came in the fall of 1964 to live with the family of Dr. Duane Windcmillcr 
and to study at NECC. He was one of the first foreign students at the 
college ami w r on immediate acceptance: he was chosen Vice-President of 
the Council as a freshman and as its President in 1965. NECC students 
w ere dev eloping a global as well as a regional and a community perspective. 
Much of the success of the Siudcni council at NECC was attributable to 
the early emergence, high quality, and supportive effort of another student 
activity, the college newspaper. The Obsemr. It first appeared in December 
of 1961 in a four-page 9 x 12-inch glossv format, without a masthead. Its 
staff of twelve students was advised by Professor Roland Kimball. During 
the first year, it published six issues at a total cost of $438.00. Under the 
leadership of Raymond Abbott, w r ho w r as its editor-in-chief until his grad¬ 
uation in |unc of 196.3, The Observer quickly established its role as the main 
vehicle of student feeling and opinion. 

Now here can one get a better feel for the pulse of the growing col- 
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lege than in its glossy (until 1968) or (since then) opaque pages. For about 
the first six years, the student newspaper was rather staid and “loyalist." 
Then, from about 1968 to 1973, it changed to reflect the mood of student 
concern over war, civil rights, environmental pollution, and social injus¬ 
tice. It adopted radical formats and engaged in a multi-faceted criticism of 
the “establishment.” Later, in the mid- and lace-seventies, it would return 
to more conventional formats and a more conservative journalistic style. 
Bur it always insisted upon and enjoyed complete freedom of expression, 
which it earned in part by its ongoing policy of airing all sides of any ques¬ 
tion, including negative criticism of itself. 

The coverage provided by The Observers as relatively constant. From 
the beginning it reported on academic items, social events, club activities, 
athletics, and new faculty and staff appointments. It also featured bold 
editorials, campus photography, and, particularly in its first years, a number 
of gossip and humor columns anti opinion interviews on timely topics. 
Columns such as “Dear Zclda" (an NECC counterpart to “Dear Abby*% 

3 .lips and Quotes," “Question of the Month," and “W ith Malice Toward 
* insured the students of current, lively, and innocently merry reading. 
Idealism, community concern, and political involvement dominated 
its pages in the late sixties and early seventies. 'Ibis was so much the ease 
that a number of memorable “special editions" appeared in those years. 
These were often influenced by tnc militant mood and offbeat style of the 
“radical" student journalism of the time. In April of 1969, for example, 
there was a four-day seminar involving faculty, students, and administra¬ 
tion on the following topics: Sex in Books, Drugs, A College Press College 
and Community, Underground Press Student Council, Student Freedom 
and Responsibility, and Student Fees. An eight-page “Special Edition" was 
written and published by the Journalism Class on this “thrashing out" of 
student concerns. Despite provocative headlines (e.g, “Sock it to the Ad¬ 
ministration???"), the content was pretty tame and balanced. It reflected a 
diversity of viewpoints and illustrated the ultimate wisdom of the NECC 
institutional formula for dealing with those troubled times, namely to pro¬ 
mote open-ended discussion with and among the students. 'The willingness 
both to have such dialogue and to have it freely reported served as a crucial 
escape valve at a time of highly charged emotion. Parts of this particular 
seminar went as follows: 


SDS ideas should be published even if these ideas advocate using 
force as a means to achieve a decent end whatever it may he-that 
is opinion; but when this force becomes an end in itself-this is 
propaganda. 


Another student stated that pornographic cartoons “have no place 
in a student newspaper." 


There is no Boston paper that would dare suggest something like 
being friends with Cuba, but a campus paper can do it. 


The paper campaigned for the college to implement a system of student 
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evaluation of individual faculty members. An April, 1970 issue of The Ob- 
server editorialized on the subject “Faculty Evaluation or-Arc You Chicken 
Shir?*' A system was quickly adopted and led to still another special issue 
of 1971, The Norther* rjfex Annua)Noose, which reported to students on the 
results of the new system - which they were urged to consult in “making a 
more astute selection of courses and instructors.'* And although the pub¬ 
lishers did preface the listings with some advice about “using with caution," 
the X oose was not favorably received by either faculty or administration. A 
typical entry {with the instructor's name deleted) read: 


(Instructors Name) 


One student responded; received an A for less than two hrs./wk. 
Apparently did not read text or have any opinion on class. If that 
doesn't tell you something.. 


Adrkr. Can't go wrong here, folks! 

For some reason, the Noose only appeared once at NECC. But the concept 
of student evaluations, with due process for confidentiality, had been es¬ 
tablished and became an ongoing part of the institutional process. 

After 1971 and the move to the Elliott Street campus. The Ohs*rrer 
soon returned to less florid language and to a “straightcr" appearance. Still, 
in thawing up the balance sheet tor the student newspaper in its first ten 
years, it would be misleading to leave our “ball of string’ with the Noose. A 
long-range observer of The Obsemr would more likely choose one of the 
many things it produced to promote the name and image of the college. 
Even in the “era of turmoil, ’ it focused on the positive. The institutional 
pride and commitment reflected in /he Owner also found expression in oth¬ 
er student publications, the most important of which were IJ.'MHN (the 
college yearbook), Parnassus (the college literary magazine), and The Happen¬ 
ing (handbills of the Student Public Relations Board). 

Ilie college yearbook appeared eleven times from 1963 through 1974; 
in 1971, perhaps because ot student preoccupation with other causes, 
there was insutficicnr interest and consequently no book. For students of 
that era, however, the yearbook was more than just a keepsake of their 
days at NECC; it was a major challenge to produce anti also one of the key 
student activities. The set of IJ 'MIiNs which they produced tell, in a few 
words and many evocative photos, what student life was really like at that 
time. It is a vibrant chronicle of the fun and spirit of that era. For faculty 
anti staff who arc still working at NECC, a glimpse into the old yearbooks 
might result in the shocked comment “How young we were!” 

Ihe IJ 'MIzN grew as did the college. The 1963 issue, produced by a 
staff of 12, was 76 pages long; the 1972 issue ran to 248 pages anti hail a 
staff of 23. But when its prtxluction ended, it was not because the task had 
grown too large or because the funding had faded. By then the nature of 
the student body had changed: it was much older and less homogeneous. 
The traditional sense of belonging to a particular “class” whose members 
all start at the same time, do things together, and all graduate together in 
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two years* time had become passe. School spirit remained, but “class spirit*' 
had simply vanished. This was also recognized by the phasing out in 1973 
of the practice of having elected class officers for freshmen and seniors. 

Soil, while it remained as part of the NECC tradition, U ’.U/:.\ was a 
remarkable product for students in a two-year institution to create. After 
knowing each other for lust one semester, they would have to come to¬ 
gether m the spring of tneir freshman year, organize into a staff, contact 
a publisher, learn about design and layout, ch<x>sc a rheme, and begin se¬ 
lecting the hundreds of photos which would go into their special album. 
It, too, was a very valuable learning experience which perhaps should have 
carried academic credit, which might have been awarded bv the successive 
dedicated faculty advisors who guided the nrocess through to its jubilant 
moment of completion in the spring of each senior year: Roland Kimball, 
James 'Ibomson, Nicholas Sarris, |ohn Finncran, Jack Aronson, Donald 
Conway, Charles Reilly, Anne Laszfo, Francis Champoux, and Bill Arnold. 

in short, served a unifying, almost spiritual purpose - it bathed 
the college experience in the nostalgic “light" of shared memories. After 
1974, the “light** became perhaps too diffused to be captured in such a 
form, but there would be, as the college motto has it, “still more light.’* 



The other student publications. Parnassus and He Happening, also 
reflect interesting aspects of student life in the first decade. With two- 
thirds of the student body enrolled in Liberal Arts studies during most of 
that decade, it is not surprising that there came to be a literary magazine. 
Throughout the sixties (and indeed to the present in 1990) this magazine, 
Parnassus, appeared quite regularly (at least once a semester and in some 
years quarterly) as a vehicle for shanng student creativity. Its poetry, short 
stones, illustrations, and photo-cssavs were both a showcase of their talent 
and a mirror of their concerns. Guided by faculty mentors such as Gabriel 
Brahm, Charles Reilly, Eleanor 1 lopc-McCarthy, Bernard Horn, and Linda 
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Kraus, the staff of Parnassus (usually about 15 students) proved year in 
and year out that the spark of inspiration first kindled on a mountain of 
ancient Greece continued to glow here in the Merrimack Valley. For the 
students involved, it afforded an opportunity not just to see their works in 
print hut also to work and learn as part of an editorial team in a climate 
of free creativity. For its readers, Parnasus has been a refreshing encounter 
with the imaginative insights of an alwavs new, always changing student 
generation, 'ilic other major student publication. The I lappening, was relat¬ 
ed to public relations. 

As early as 1964, a group of students got together to form a “Pub¬ 
lic Relations Board.” I bis club and its weekly newsletter were encouraged 
hv Dean Ruhl at the outset and later by its successive advisors. Professor 
Gene Connolly and Public Relations Coordinator Sheila Krim. Its weekly 
handbill of campus events was originally known as The Pub/if R elutions Bul¬ 
letin. The publishing of such a bulletin is a clear reflection of the growth 
of the student body; by 1967, it was simply too large to rely on a word- 
of-mouth system of informing all students of the ever-growing number 
and range of activities available to them. It also reflects a change in college 
strategy. Prior to 1966, public relations was the work of the President and 
the entire staff. Then, tor several years, this task was given to Professor 
Eugene Connolly, in addition to liis teaching responsibilities. Finally, by 
1970, the college had appointed a full-time public relations specialist, Shei¬ 
la Krim. But the tradition of student involvement lived on. Ilie bulletin, 
renamed The Happening, continued as a student publication as late as 1979, 
and, like the other publications described above, played a vital and fre¬ 
quently ‘‘earthy” role on campus. Sometimes it was the major focus for the 
institutions self-image; such was its Special Edition for the open-house of 
May, 1969. In it, Donald Waldron wrote: 

You are part of something uniquely American. Along with the 
Broadway musical, the community college is one of the few cul¬ 
tural ideas that was not imported, and like the Broadway musical 
it is a successful idea that is here to stay ... Northern Essex means 
many things, but perhaps it most strikingly means opportunity and 
challenge. 

The whole fabric of student life in the decade of the sixties emerges 
as a rich tapestry in which the threads of individual experience crossed 
with the threads of group activity to make education more than hooks 
read, tests taken, ana credits earned. The students of that time created 
the traditions of a college. The wearing of freshman “beanies” and the 
good-natured hazing of Orientation Week have been left behind - along 
with the “Freddie” and the “twist.” W hat remains is a legacy of energy and 
participation, a spirit that education should also be fun and camaraderie: 
people helping one another. 



Chapter 5 


Expansion and Facilities Problems 


Until the opening of the Elliott Street campus in September, 1971, 
NECC was a college beset with all kinds of physical problems. Facilities 
were small, cramped, and inadequate; they hindered development, made 
expansion of programs and services difficult or impossible, and made im¬ 
provisation the order of the day. 'Hie institution felt a constant need to 
apologize, reflected in one of its slogans in the sixties, “'Ihe facilities arc 
temporary, but the education is permanent.'* Compounding the problem, 
the school's equipment was scant, primitive and in chronic short supply. 
With its small staff and limited budget, NECC could easily have settled for 
mere existence. Instead, it battled imaginatively for the right to grow and 
for the means to become comprehensive. Throughout the entire decade of 
the sixties, NECC was an institution with a “can-do" spirit and a “make- 
do" base. In that light, its growth from a student hodv of 181m 1961 to 
over 1,500 by the end of the era was a remarkable triumph of ingenuity' 
and determination. In that ten year pilgrimage from the Grccnlcaf School 
to the new campus on kenoza Lake, there arc many talcs to he told which 
explain how excellence and expansion could go along with deprivation. 
Perhaps the pilgrim's progress is greatest when the pilgrim travels light. In 
this chapter, w r c recall some of the typical experiences of student, faculty; 
and staff along that arduous way. 

A. Facilities and the Students 

From the very outset, it w as the students who had to cope most stren¬ 
uously with the problems. Imagine being interviewed for admission into 
college on the front porch of a red-brick former grammar school, as hap¬ 
pened in the summer of 1961 for many of NECC s first class. The pilgrim¬ 
age began with an act of faith that the college would be renovated on nmc. 
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Once the pilgrim did get inside, he or she found that there was no student 
lounge, no typewriters for the typing class, and no equipment in the chem¬ 
istry lab. So the pilgrims went into action. They created, under the brick 
arches of the former jail-cells of the basement, a space of their own. 
Someone persuaded the management of the Howard Johnsons restaurant 
in Andover to donate some booths and tables which it was discarding in a 
remodeling project. A group of students got a truck and worked all through 
one night from midnight to dawn moving this gift and making an “instant, 
no-cost-to-the-Commonwealth M cafeteria-lounge area for themselves, l^at- 
cr they organized a “paint-in” weekend which transformed this lounge into 
a kaleidoscope of energetic colors, murals, and graffiti and filled it with 
sound from the “hi-fi ” For the library, they not only voted it funds, they 
made it happen physically. When they arrived, the library hooks were all in 
eases downstairs. The stack area was on the second floor, where the new 
birch bookcases from the carpentry shop of the state prison in Concord 
stood empty. So a large group of volunteers formed a “bucket brigade” on 
the stairway (a steep one, with at least twenty risers} and, with encourage¬ 
ment from Mrs. Bentley and Mrs. Johansen, passed the 4,60) books from 
hand to hand up to the reading room and onto the shelves. Before one 
could “hit the b<M>ks,” one had to move them. There was, of course, no 
“work-study” at the time; this was free labor, “study-work.” 



The first NECC students also found that there were no facilities what¬ 
ever for sports or physical education. In the second year, they voted money 
from the Student Activity Fund to rent the facilities of the local YMCA 
three afternoons a week for intramural sports and swimming. Similar ar- 

madc with the Crystal Springs Country Club for 

for intramural Howling In 
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rangements were soon 
golfing and with Academy Lanes in Brad 
these and other ways, the very lack of facilities hcl 
munity links. The students were intensely aw r arc of 
cssary items and, instead of merely griping, they pitched 
time anti their funds. The balance sheet for 1962-63, for ex: 
total SAFdisbursement of SI ,711.09 for “school equipment. 




represented more than ten percent of their total budget of SI5,834.79; it 
was also an extra tenth added to the total amount appropriated in the col¬ 
lege’s budget for equipment ($17,317.12) by the legislature for that aca¬ 
demic year. The pilgrims were not averse to “tithing.” 



Sometimes, though, there was also some “writhing.” Imagine going to 
a class in the (»range: one sat on a metal folding chair and balanced text 
and notebook on a knee. But, of course, things improved on days when 
there was a test. Then the instructor could hand out “writing boards,” 
pieces of brown masonite approximately 12 x 16, so that one could work 
in comfort! (The author has one of these relics of the “g<x>d old days” 
and still uses it at home, in the comfort of a large armchair with hassock, 
to correct the NFCC homework of the nineties!) Finally, when the pil¬ 
grimage was over and the student donned cap and gown to enter into the 
“Promised 1-and” of transfer or employment, the ceremony, commence¬ 
ment exercises, had to be conducted in a “foreign land,” in facilities loaned 
by Bradford Junior College, Andover High School or Lowell Technological 
Institute. Since the students of the sixties could only be fold about the great 
plans and prospects of the future NECC, their faith anti patience was es¬ 
pecially extraordinary; even while on their two-vear journey they served as 
missionaries. Without their enthusiasm for NIK-C, the ranks of succeeding 
classes would not have swollen as they did. As in all great crusades, faith in 
the cause was central. 

For the other two groups of pilgrims, the faculty and the staff, there 
were comparable impacts from inadequate facilities, but there was also the 
sustaining hope that soon things would change for the better: the millenni¬ 
um would come and they would be part of it. 'I bis look-to-thc-futurc psy¬ 
chological compensation was felt early and used frequently bv the founding 
President. In this third annual report in August 1%4, Mr. Bentley would 
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write: 


The experience of the past year offers much promise for the com¬ 
ing days where great steps will undoubtedly he made as the devel¬ 
opment of the new facility will be finally accomplished. 

B. Facilities and the Faculty 

In general, the faculty of Northern Rssex was less affected on a day- 
to-day basis by the facilities problems than either the students or the staff. 
Instructors, then as now, could do the basic job with a classroom, a piece 
of chalk, a briefcase and their own fund of knowledge and experience. 
That was pretty much what thev had to work with for the first ten years. 
There were few amenities and a bare minimum of instructional equipment; 
there was no AY department or secretarial support center to call upon for 
assistance. Still, the environment did have important impacts on the way 
they functioned and related both to students ami to each other. 

In the first place, the shortage of resources meant that for the first 
several years most of the faculty were part-time, hired to teach one or two 
sections of a course and not expected to spend long hours on the campus. 
But, by the mid-sixties, the number of full-time positions increased rapidly 
and part-time teachers became the cxcepnon rather than the rule. It was 
recognized that community college students needed a great deal of help, 
encouragement, advice and interaction with the faculty and the hiring of 
committed full timers addressed that need. But how could the faculty be 
made accessible in the cramped Quarters of Chadwick Street? Where could 
they “nark,” not only between classes, but even their cars? A few of the 
“lucky * earliest faculty were assigned “office space” in fine of the very- 
narrow corridors used long ago to store the coats anti oxers hoes for the 
Cireenleaf Elementary School pupils, and the rest of the faculty got a desk 
{shared with one or more colleagues) in the large open area which was left 
after half of the upstairs auditorium had been converted into the college 
library. It was either isolation or intense togetherness. Very often faculty 
would find their “office” occupied by a colleague ami would have to keep 
advising appointments with their students by suggesting a walk down a 
corridor or a conference out in the parking lot or on the stone “sitting 
wall” in front of the school. The latter option was not very helpful from 
November through March. Still, without a lounge or even a coat-rack, they 
managed; after all, everyone else was “roughing it.” And there were several 
advantages to the situation. For lunch, one could always find one or more 
colleagues who, on a minute's notice, would want to escape from the busy 
bullpen for a while. Departmental teaching aids (maps, charts and ditto 
masters) were most probably to be found in a colleague s desk, so conver¬ 
sation was important and no one was a stranger after his first day on the 
job. Sharing built solidarity ami deep friendships. It also led to a log of 
comparing of notes on the progress or problems of particular students. 
I hc faculty developed a strong sense of togetherness which crossed disci¬ 
plines, because a math teacher might find a Spanish teacher at the desk to 
nis left and an historian at the desk to their right (the desks were about six 
inches apart). Even after the college acquired “big space” in the former 
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Haverhill High School, the “bullpen** concept was continued; about 40 
teachers were "officcd" in three adjoining rooms. It was a hectic, busy, 
noisy scene, but very much alive with professional chit-chat. Perhaps it is 
not too surprising that many of the pioneer faculty members would deep¬ 
ly miss the environment of camaraderie when they moved into the long 
corridors of small private office space at the Elliott Street campus. Today 
when a memorandum comes our explaining some institutional decision or 
policy, one reads it alone anti prohablv files it. Then, one read it and turned 
to someone else in the “bullpen'* and asked “What do you think of this?'* 



Ihe very nature of the faculty was also heavily influenced by the fa¬ 
cilities anti resources available in the first decade; it was basically a liberal 
arts faculty with several additional members for each of the other pro¬ 
gram areas: engineering and electronics business and secretarial science. 
I’hc implementation <>t most of the “occupational" programs which the 
college was planning anti anxious to start had to await the space and fa¬ 
cilities opportunities of the new campus. Thus the transfer of graduates 
into four-year institutions was much more of a faculty concern than the 
immediate entry of graduates into the job market. It was simply impossible 
to offer a comprehensive academic program on the campus of the sixties; 
curriculum development was a major victim of the circumstances, with the 
notable exception of the Associate Degree program in Nursing which was 
designed in 1967 and implemented in 1968. It could be started because 
most of the equipment and facilities nccessarv were already in place in the 
area hospitals where the student nurses would be receiving “on-the-job" 
instruction and experience. 

Ibe difficulty of securing adequate resources also put a damper on 
faculty initiative. The music teacher nad no piano or other college-owned 
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instruments, the art instructor had no studio space, and the drama instruc¬ 
tor had no stage, since the auditorium stages at both Chadwick Street and 
Summer Street had been converted to office space (tiny “cubicles”) for ad¬ 
missions, financial aid, ami counseling personnel. Productions, therefore, 
were creations made almost out of nothing other than human talent ami 
desire, but the shows did go on thanks to faculty members John Mainer, 
Rochelle Newman, A1 Brenner and Gene Boles. Even for something so 
crucial as the college computer, it always seemed to be a ease of beg ami 
borrow. In 1967, the Western Electric Company helped the college by do¬ 
nating IBM wiring panels for a new' model 407 accounting machine and, in 
his letter of thanks, Mr. Bentley noted: 

We could use up to ten of these panels in the teaching of our 
computer technology curriculum. We could also use any 407 wires 
that can be spared. 

In this area, Northern Essex pioneered. A feature article in the Htnwbili 
Gazette of May 20, 1%7 reported: 

A highly-sophisticated computer system-the first in a Massachu¬ 
setts Community College-will be installed at Northern Essex 
Community College next w r cck...Thc new campus on Kenoza Lake 
will have a space specially designed for the computer facility. 

The first half of this report did come true; as to the second promise, 
it would rake years of complex negotiations with the state government be¬ 
fore a really effective computer facility could be set up in 1983. Vet in 1967, 
the college was very proud and pleased to be in the vanguard of hi-tech, 
even though it had no card punch capability for its ncw r IBM 1130 and had 
to write to the Pcntuckcr Regional I Iigh School for permission to use their 
machine to punch cards during the summer of 196 . Such cuuipmcnt and 
facilities problems were a major concern for faculty members John I.. Sulli¬ 
van and Donald Morgan, w ho taught the courses in Computer Technology. 
Por administrative uses of the system, it was not unnl October, 197(1 that a 
Computer Center Director, Dwight Killam, Jr, could be hired. 

Other faculty members (indeed, all college personnel) paid a heavy 
price for the state's hesitancy to provide state-of-the-art capabilities. This 
w r as most visible during the many “arena registrations” of the era. Hun¬ 
dreds of students would mill around at one time in an “arena’* (c.g., the 
Summer Street Cafeteria), confer with faculty advisors, glance anxiously 
at the portable blackboards which displayed courses as they “dosed” and 
w f ait in never-ending lines for the semi-annual ordeal of manual registra¬ 
tion to conclude. In the words of the first Registrar, Donald Charlcsworth, 
the college had to find some way out of its “Stone-Age” procedures. It w r as 
no great consolation to the exhausted faculty, counselors, secretaries and 
dcans-or to the exasperated studenrs-that this, too, was essentially just a 
facilities problem which would go away in the future. 'Ilien it w'as a big part 
of the NECC challenge. 
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C. Facilities and the Administrative Staff 


Nowhere, however, was the crunch of inadequate facilities more 
keenly felt than among the small band of administrators anti clerical staff 
who sought constant expansion anti improvement of the young college. 
Reference has already been made to the installation of counseling, admis¬ 
sions, and financial aid "offices” on a stage. At first, it was simply a matter 
of placing a desk and chairs on the stage. Then came the realization that 
the view from the floor area below was too spectacular - so folding screens 
were added and new employees such as, (Cecilia Furlottc, Betty Coyne and 
Sue Horowitz could do their work without feeling as if they were in a 
chorus line of the Rockettes or Tolies Bcrgcrcs. Elsewhere on Chadwick 
Street, the librarian, Peter Simoglou, had an office big enough for himself, 
two hooks and a wastebasket. Beneath him was the big main office with its 
three internal offices for the deans of faculty, students, and administration. 
These were more spacious cubicles which could accommodate everything 
enjoyed by the librarian with space left over for visitors-provided they 
came one at a time. 'There were no waiting benches anywhere for visitors, 
since every seat was needed in the thirteen classrooms. 'Taking all things 
into consideration, there was strong motivation to expand so that a new 
campus could be justified and built, the sooner the better. 

Like his successor John Dimitry, President Bentley knew that enroll¬ 
ments drive public education budgets and building programs. And so he 
sought and found additional classroom space. In Bradford, the Grange and 
the Peoples Methodist Church and in Haverhill, the First Congregational 
Church, the Hellenic Orthodox Church and the former Haverhill High 
School provided the necessary space for expansion. Together these rented 
facilities represented an additional twenty-seven classrooms. 'This allowed 
the college to nut its “open door” philosophy into practice and made pos¬ 
sible a tenfold increase in the size of the student body. Northern Essex 
proved bevond all doubt that its request for a large, permanent campus was 
justified. As each Septembers enrollment figures rose (usually from 200- 
300 each year), Mr. Bentley must have felt more and more of an aura of 
reality when he showed visitors the scale model of the new campus which 
he kept on a large table in his Chadwick Street office. 

From 1965 to 1971, the utilization of these “satellites” also created lo¬ 
gistical and administrative challenges of no small magnitude. Imagine, for 
example, the problem faced bv Dean Ruhl in drawing up the schedule of 
classes for the fall semester of 1968. In that vear, Amesbury High School, 
which for several years had been using the former Haverhill High School 
for all of its classes from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m., w r as about to return to Amesbury 
and leave the Summer Street building-complctelv available for NECC. Up 
until then, the college had only used it from 3-6 p.m. (an arrangement 
w hich forced both faculty and students into a routine of three hours with¬ 
out a brcakji. But the building offered twcntv-nvo classrooms and was to 
be vacated ny Amesbury High School sometime in September. Dean Ruhl 
solved the problem by posting a Schedule of Classes which listed every 
course with its meeting time and with two locations, one “temporary” and 
one “permanent.” The system could only work by having three or four 
sections of a given course meet for the first few w r ccks of the semester in 
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the large function hall of the Hellenic Orthodox Church on Winter Street. 
Lame-group lectures were held and the faculty experienced both the joys 
and challenges of team teaching. 



Finally, in mid-October, the Amesburv students were able to move 
into their own town high school and NF.lC classes were all shifted to 
the former Haverhill High School building, which was complete with “up 
staircases,’* “down staircases,” and, soon, with a new, large wooden sign 
proclaiming it the home of Northern Essex Community College. 'That 
sign, incidentally, was moved in 1971 to a spot at the main entrance to the 
Kenoza 1 ake campus. 

Space utilization in 1968 tells much about the way it was in the late 
sixties. The dean was determined nor to let a lack of space prevent ac¬ 
cepting students; his scheme was ingenious. The community responded by 
providing the temporary locations. Hie local police looked the other way 
as students inevitably parked illegally in their confused scramble among the 
six sites. The faculty and staff cooperated. The “great shift” of 1968 was 
one more successful milestone for those pilgrims of the first decade, one 
more challenge turned into an opportunity, and one more discovery that 
because it had the will, NECC could find a way, facilities notwithstanding. 
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Chapter 6 


Curriculum Development to 1971 


W hen he made his first annual report to the MBRCC in the summer 
of 1962, Mr. Bentlcv noted that, during its first academic vear, Northern 
Ivsscx had offered three degree programs and a total of thirty-four indi¬ 
vidual courses. A student registering for the fall 19cS4 semester was able to 
select from the sixty-four programs and 503 courses listed in the Regis¬ 
tration and Counseling Handbook. This contrast represents tremendous 
expansion of educational opportunity. How and when did it come about? 

Some of the development was stimulated by outside economic and 
societal forces, but most of it came from within. And while certain individ¬ 
uals were to play key roles in expressing that impulse, it was essentially an 
organic and functional growth of the institution as a w f holc. The starting 
point was a philosophy of education contained in part in the legislation 
which created the Massachusetts community colleges anti even more so in 
the experience and aspirations of the founding President and the faculty 
he was to select. Some elements of this philosophy were revealed w hen 
Mr. Bentley spoke to the Haverhill League of Women Voters on Novem¬ 
ber 18,1960: 

The program will permit a student to explore his or her possibili¬ 
ties ... We arc not going to train purely technicians. W e arc going to 
train people. The program will nc rounded. 

These two concepts of flexibility and broadness w ent into the academic 
foundation of NECC and have always remained as underlying principles. 
They showed up in the first NKCC brochure, which came out in April, 
1961. This twelve-page pamphlet did not pretend to be a catalog, but it 
did set forth the institutional philosophy as well as describe the programs 
in Liberal Arts, Business, and Electronics Technology which w r erc to be- 
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pin in September, 1961. The brochure provided program outlines but no 
course descriptions. Itprojcctcd two different Liberal Arts programs (iden¬ 
tified then as 1 and 1 and later called the General Libera Arts (GLA) 
anti the Liberal (LA) programs, three offerings in Business (Management, 
Accounting, and Medical Sccrctanal) and the Electronics Technology Pro¬ 
gram. Each of these curricula was clearly labeled “Tentative/* Each was 
designed single-handedly by Mr. Bentley, who drew on his lone experience 
at Worcester Junior College to make programs of exceptional breadth aiul 
strength, programs which would be very “safe** bases either for transfer or 
for immediate job placement. All were “low-cost” programs which could 
easily be started in the modest facility that was promised. 

The content of all six programs was very rigorous, as evidenced by 
the number of credits required in each for successful completion of the 
Associate Degree: LA 1-64-68 credits; LA 2-68 credits; Management-79 
credits; Accounting-75 credits; Medical Secrctarial-66 credits; Electronics 
Tech-88 credits. 

At a much later point in time, associate degree programs at NECC, 
ami in the state system generally, were designed with a minimum of 60 
credit hours and strong justification had to be given for any required cred¬ 
its above that level. By the start of academic 1963-64, a downward revision 
had already occurred; by then there was a “real" college catalog which 
stated the following minimums for degree completion: LA-64; GLA-62; 
Management-62; Accounting-62; Sccrctanal-66; Electronics Tech-72. 

To graduate, a student had to maintain a straight C (2.0) quality point 
average ami had to participate, in person, in Commencement exercises. 
No one received his degree in absentia, and letters of recommendation for 
acceptance by transfer institutions w r ould only he written for those who 
earned a C or better in all their courses. It is small wonder that NECC 
quickly earned a widespread reputation for academic excellence; it was a 
performance-oriented college. 

As early as 1962, there w r as a Curriculum Committee w hich met sev¬ 
eral times a year and w hich reflected a cross-section of the rapidly growing 
faculty. The membership of the 1962 committee included Dr. Mallov, Dr. 
Wood, Bob Paul (then in the Business Department), Dr. Katherine Rich¬ 
ards (then the only full-time woman faculty member), James Sullivan, and 
Richard Mesle. 

On October 2, 1962, this Committee met to discuss the NECC cur- 
nculum in I jbcral Arts as it related to the distribution requirements of the 
first two years at the University of Massachusetts. After lively debate 
around “doing ones own thing** or taking a “safe** model from a four-year 
state institution, the Committee voted to adopt the U. Mass core as a mod¬ 
el. 'Ihis turned out to be an eminently wise decision because, within sever¬ 
al years, a large number of NECC graduates did matriculate at l . Mass and 
did very well there. 'Hie state university then lent its powerful support to 
the acceptance of community college graduates as juniors; the state col¬ 
leges and private transfer insntutions soon followed suit. Especially good 
institutional relationships were developed very early with Salem State Col¬ 
lege, whose Registrar, James T. Amsler (later to become the President at 
North Adams State College and, Salem State), was a strong pioneer sup¬ 
porter of easy transition from the community college to the baccalaureate 
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institution, and with I-owclI Technological Institute, another prime choice 
of NECC graduates for more advanced studies. By the time of the 1966- 
67 catalog, NECC could advertise that its graduates had been accepted by 
at least 54 senior institunons across the nation, from Amherst College to 
the University of West Virginia and San Fernando Valley State College in 
California. 



During the late sixties and into the early seventies, a concerted effort 
was made to begin programming for health-related careers. 'Hie first and 
most ambitious step taken was the development of the Nursing Program 
in 1967-68. A full-time nurse educator, Mrs. Barbara Roth, was appointed 
in 1967 to plan the curriculum, which accepted its first class in September, 
1968. This was the first program adopted which required separate approv¬ 
al by a specialized accreditation agenev, a consideration which certainly 
encouraged the college to promptlv scclc institutional accreditation hv the 
regional agency, the New England Association of Schools and Colleges 
(NEASC). In a number of important wavs, including clerical support for 
academic departments, carefully outlined course objectives, more stringent 
admissions criteria and insistence on adequate equipment, the addition of 
the nursing program exerted a powerful influence on the entire college. 
From the outset, it set and achieved the highest standards for itself and 
its students. As noted in the report of the evaluation team from the New 
England Association in the autumn of 1969: 

The new Nursing Program clearly meets community needs. Fur¬ 
thermore, it points standards for the rest of the college to achieve, 
for example, in such areas as secretarial support for faculty or of¬ 
fice space. 
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Another new program. Medical Record Technology, was launched in 
1969 and also reflected the growing interest in careers connected with the 
health service professions. Nine members of the graduating class of 1971 
received their associate degrees in this specialty. l>pon graduation, they 
could either enter the job market directly as Medical Record Technicians or 
transfer into a four-year baccalaureate program which would qualify them 
as Medical Record librarians. Only one other Massachusetts community 
college (Holyoke) was offering this program at the time. Ilie program con¬ 
sisted of 65 credits, of whicn 40 were for general education courses and 
25 for technical courses in the medical records field. W ith almost one-third 
of its technical courscwork desenbed as “Directed Practice/* this program, 
like the Nursing Program, helped to establish the need and academic le- 

S timaev of direct hands-on experience in an affiliated health agenev off 
c campus. It also underscored the need for the creation of an academic 
division, the Division of Health Services, which was promised in the 1969 
lituhidfion Rtfwrt "as programs arc added in this area.’ 

An important curriculum development arose when the college began 



to address the needs of many students for developmental education. In 
the educational language of the early sixties, this was referred to as the 
“salvage” mission of the community college, i.c., giving an opportunity to 
those who up until then either did not consider themselves “college ma¬ 
terial” or were not so considered by the traditional schools to which they 
had applied. 

Speaking in 1964 at the W orcester Teachers* Institute, President Bent¬ 
ley expressed a curriculum philosophy which recognized the need for out¬ 
reach to these students. Massachusetts, he stated, would be the poorer un¬ 
less 
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... wc arc able to show our youngsters there is a way through the 
community college system for mem to become more than they 
are-what they want to be ... wc are salvaging many youngsters who 
should attend college ami never would have before. 


This philosophy received tangible expression at NKC.C beginning in the 
summer of 1964, when a new admissions procedure for students with 
weak academic backgrounds was inaugurated. It was officially called the 
’‘Opportunity Program” and* popularly the “0” Program. Through it, a 
student not granted admission to a full program during the first semester 
could enroll in two courses of the summer session and in two evening 
courses in the fall semester. By earning a C or better in each of these 
courses, the student was assured admission to a regular degree program in 
the “day college*’ at the start of the ensuing spring semester. For several 
hundred students of the sixties, the “()” Program was their key to the 
“open door” at NECC 

During the late sixties, the college judged that it needed a more active 
outreach to educationally disadvantaged citizens of the region. A full-time 
reading specialist, Patricia McDermott, was added to the faculty in 1969. 
Federal funds channeled through the Massachusetts Department of FUlu- 
cation and the MBRCC, were beginning to become available for remedial 
and developmental programs, and Northern Iissex wasted no time in de¬ 
signing a semester-long academic program called “Discovery” to meet the 
need and opportunity. The official purpose of the Discovery Program was 


to offer students from racially and educationally diverse back¬ 
grounds an opportunity to pursue an education in spite of social, 
cultural, and educational handicaps. The program is designed to 
offer remedial courses, specially designed college-level courses, ex¬ 
tensive tutorial assistance, and scholarship aid to students of the 
Merrimack Valley who would not achieve success in regular col¬ 
lege programs. 


The Discovery Program, coordinated at the outset by Sheila Shively, 
also broke new ground by being interdisciplinary, by using a format of 
team teaching reinforced by intensive caring and counseling, and, above 
all, by a unique spirit of sharing among its faculty anti students. It devel¬ 
oped into a Kind of “family” endeavor to carry out the “salvage” mission 
with both human warmth and academic soundness. Although its numbers 
always remained small (usually about fifty' students per semester), it quickly 
earned and retained a very special and influential place in the curriculum 
and life of the college. In speaking to students in 1961, President Bentley 
had observed that, “Not failure, but low r aim is a crime.” Discovery was a 
curriculum aimed at reversing previous personal failure and frustration by 
enabling those in it to readjust their aims and expectations. In retrospect, 
manv might argue that its adoption w r as the major curriculum decision of 
the first ten years. 

Another dimension of early curriculum change w r as the constant pro¬ 
cess of the revision and refinement of the existing programs. For instance, 
throughout academic year 1968-69, the Department of Business Admin- 
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istration conducted an intensive review of irs existing programs in Man¬ 
agement and Accounting and strengthened the content of noth curricula. 
It also devised a new program called '‘Business Transfer” for its many 
students whose goal was clearly to continue to the baccalaureate degree. 
By 1980, more than 350 students had graduated in this program, which 
remains one of the largest programs offered. By 1970, however, a new 
college governance structure, the Academic Council, was put in place and 
its Curriculum Committee, which included student representation as well 
as faculty members from all academic areas, became the recommending 
iu»cnt for all curriculum changes. From its inception in the spring of 1970, 
this new Curriculum Committee was kept extremely busy with proposals 
for growth and change. It was by then possible to begin planning in terms 
of the vast program expansion which the space anil facilities of the new 
campus would allow. 

For several other reasons, the end of the sixties was a watershed for 
such planning. In December of 1969, the college received a ten-vear ac¬ 
creditation from the New Hngland Association of Schools and Colleges. 
The visiting team had cited no weaknesses in the program area. In fact, 
four of the twelve “strengths” which ii reported complimented the curric¬ 
ulum then in place: 


1. Ilie Visiting Committee judged the overall program of studies to 
be solid ... 

9. The new Nursing Program clearly meets community needs ... 

10. The technical programs arc well designed, especially the arrange¬ 
ment for transfer to I-owell Technological Institute. 

11. The relationship ... to the l niversity of Massachusetts with respect 
to transfer programs and the ease of transfer is commendable. 


\\ ith such a strong endorsement from the regional accrediting agenev, 
there could have ansen an institutional complacency and inertia. Instead, 
NKCC used this recognition of its solidity as a green light to begin a new 
era of constant change and expansion. 'Ilie governing board, the MBRCC, 
was actively urging the creation of many new occupational and develop¬ 
mental programs. Ilie facilities of the new campus were at hand, almost 
within reach. But, above all, there was a sense of institutional pride, an aura 
of confidence and optimism, a real embracing of the challenge for the col¬ 
lege, as well as its students, to “become more than what it is-what it wants 
to be,” a comprehensive community college. 
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Chapter 7 


The Faculty and Internal 
Governance to 1975 


During the fall Semester of 1961, the faculty of Northern Essex was 
comprised of four full-time teachers and seven part-time teachers. There 
were no counselors or librarians. During the fall semester of 1984, the day 
division faculty consisted of 128 full-time teachers 67 part-time teachers, 
four counselors and four librarians. 'Hie growth of the faculty obviously 
had kept pace with the remarkable growth of the college as a whole. 

During the first seven years the role and influence of the NECC fac¬ 
ulty was relatively small outside of the classroom. But from 1968 to 1975, 
an amazing evolution occurred which made its role and influence expand 
to a point seldom achieved on any campus. This evolution was unique 
among the Massachusetts community colleges; it transformed the “benev¬ 
olent monarchy” earlier described into a thriving constitutional monarchy 
in which the major institutional policies anti decisions were made in part¬ 
nership between faculty and administration. For nearly a decade, an ex¬ 
traordinary degree of collcgiality was to characterize that partnership anti 
facilitate the growth and maturation of the college as a whole. In that era, 
strong traditions of discussion, information-sharing anti consensus-reach¬ 
ing were developed anti became a permanent part of the fabric of North¬ 
ern Essex. 

At the outset, the Northern Essex faculty was primarily young, male 
and part-time. Many of its members came from the faculty of local high 
schools and had no previous college teaching experience. In part, that was 
an advantage in that they knew the local school systems anti the academic 
backgrounds of the students, who were mostly recent high school gradu¬ 
ates. Frequently, a student would arrive at the first meeting of a course at 
Northern Essex anti discover that he already studied with the instructor in 
high school. 

During the first two years, most of the women on the faculty w r crc 
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part-timers. Some, like Olga W illiams, became full-time faculty. Most of 
the others left after having helped to get the college started. It was in tact 
a “male era," as was evident from both the forms one had to till out for 
employment anti the tone of administrative memos about faculty hiring. 

President Bentley’s second annual report (September 6, 1963) shows 
that dunng the second year of operation, the teaching staff consisted of 
15 full-timers and only four part-timers. In academic year 1968-69, there 
were 66 full-timers and still only four part-timers. By the end of the period 
here considered, in 1975, the totals respectively were 125 and 17. Thus 
the employment of part-time faculty was consistently very slight and was 

C rncrally confined to highly specialized areas of the curriculum, such as 
iursing. Medical Record Technology, and Sport and Leisure Studies. Most 
of the departments did not include a single part-time member. This record 
of the proportion of part-timers in the total faculty also is noteworthy in 
reflecting its constant and dramatic growth dunng the first fifteen years. 

In some years more than twenty new positions would he authorized 
(usually late in |une), with a resultant “crash program" to find the best 
teachers available for the following September. Representative years were 
1966, when 17 new r full-time positions were added ami 1967, when 21 
teachers (including the author) joined the faculty. Every autumn there were 
newspaper stories, complete with photos, of the grow th of the faculty, the 
region took notice and took pride in the expansion of the NECC faculty. 

Ihc pioneer group of women facultv who came to the college before 
1968 included: Katherine Richards, Olga W illiams, Vera Allen (Chemistry), 
Marlene Molinoff (English and the first advisor of Parnassus), Etta Wolpcrt 
(English), Marilyn Crocker (English), Anne Truitt (Biology), Grace Cos- 
tanzo (Secretarial Science), Eleanor Hopc-McCarthy (English) Sandra Fo- 
tinos (English), Anne I.aszlo (History), and Barbara Rotn (Nursing), like 
their male colleagues, most came to stay. Two, Olga Williams and Corinne 
Cirisc, later “rose" out of the faculty into administrative positions as Divi¬ 
sion Chairpersons. The percentage of women in the faculty w r as also rising, 
as the following full-time faculty numbers show*: 


Near 

Total 

Male 

Female 

1962-1963 

15 

14 

i 

1967-1968 

59 

48 

ii 

1975-1976 

125 

86 

39 


Nevertheless, the ratio did not change as rapidly as the composition of the 
student body did; most of the part-time faculty continued to be women 
and the major faculty leadership roles as department and division chairper¬ 
sons remained almost exclusively a male preserve dunng the first fifteen 
years. 

In keeping with its general policy of granting a large measure of au¬ 
tonomy to the college Presidents, the MBRCC left the matter of faculty 
hinng pretty much a local concern. Yen' early, it did adopt a polio' that 
faculty applicants should have at least a Masters degree in their discipline, 
or at least a Bachelor s degree in technical or specialized skill areas of the 
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curriculum. It also exercised its sole power of approving all faculty ap¬ 
pointments. The MBRCC also ensured that no college would violate an 
obscure but long-lived “quota system” which mandated certain limits on 
ranks at each institution. I ndcr this system, the Bureau of Personnel and 
Standardization, the community colleges were assigned faculty positions as 
follows: Professor: not more than 2.*>% of total positions; Professor anti 
Associate Professor: not more than 45% of total positions; Professor, As¬ 
sociate Professor, Assistant Professor: not more than 75% of total posi¬ 
tions; Instructor: at least 25% of total positions. In intent, this pattern was 
to prevent the faculties of the new system from becoming “top-hcavv” in 
the upper ranks, although it was entirely possible in the first few years to 
receive an initial appointment as an Associate Professor or Professor, and 
a few fortunate early members of the NECC faculty bene fitted from the 
arrangement. But it also blocked the promotion ladder for many, even 
when thev had necessary credentials, experience, and time served in a low¬ 
er rank. Prom the faculty perspective, the system operated to make the 
faculty "bottom-heavy” and discouraged opportunity for professional ad¬ 
vancement. It also meant that after 1966, nearly all faculty initial appoint¬ 
ments were recommended at the Instructor level, in order to preserve 
“promotion slots” for those already on the staff. Since the salary differen¬ 
tials between the ranks were very significant, and since there were no writ¬ 
ten standards for placement or promotion, the issue became a major facul¬ 
ty concern and helped create a strong faculty desire for active input into the 
institutional governance nroccssv 


First NECC commencement exercises, held at Bradford College. 
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During most of the first decade, the rank and salary of the individual 
faculty member depended heavily on his personal relationship with the col¬ 
lege President. 'Ihe academic community was small and the President per¬ 
sonally interviewed anti selected the faculty. Me relied after 1962 on earlier 
interviews anti recommendations from the Dean of Faculty and, in time, 
on even earlier interviews anti recommendations of department anti divi¬ 
sion chaiipcrsons. There was also an annual “contract interview” between 
the Presitfent anti each individual faculty member. This meeting provided 
an opportunity to discuss any topic of mutual interest, but in essence it 
was a negotiating session to settle whether the teacher would be returning 
the following year and, if so, on what terms. Sometimes it was possible to 
negotiate a "double increment” (for outstanding service) or even a second 
consecutive annual promotion in rank. W hatever "PAR s” (Personnel Ac¬ 
tion Requests) the President recommended, favorable action could be ex¬ 
pected from the MBRCC. These contract interviews also represented the 
process of faculty evaluation at that time. There w ere neither forms nor set 
procedures for measuring and describing faculty performance. One merely 
heard the President s perception of his classroom effectiveness. I he sys¬ 
tem w as administratively simple and direct, but for many it seemed too in¬ 
formal and subjective. The faculty’s desire and chance for input was greatly 
strengthened in 1969 when the visiting accreditation team reported that 
one institutional weakness at NKCC w : as that: 


There appeared to be only a loosely planned program for faculty 
evaluation. Furthermore, there seemed to be no clearly worked 
out statement of standards ... for such matters as promotion and 
tenure. 


Soon thereafter, began the evolution of an elaborate network of policy 
and procedure in which the faculty became directly and significantly in¬ 
volved with these issues. 

In general, the development of a professional climate for and among 
the NF.CC faculty was both slow and minimal during the first five years. 
Perhaps its lack was compensated for by the sense of being part of a bold 
new educational enterprise. Perhaps there w r as a feeling that all would be¬ 
come auite-professional when the "promised land” of a new campus was 
reached. But that promised land kept receding into a seemingly more dis¬ 
tant horizon. I he faculty began to grow impatient and to chafe, not only 
over the primitive facilities and equipment, but even more so over their 
apparent exclusion from the making of institutional policies. Ibcy under¬ 
stood that some of their working conditions w r crc beyond local control, 
that some were, in fact, determined in Boston by the action or the inaction 
of the MBRCC or the state legislature. They were, ultimately, employees 
of the MBRCC and of the Commonwealth, rather than of the colfcgc. 
There w r as also discontent with the holding of faculty meetings in the late 
afternoon, with the insecurity of one-year individual contracts, with the 
absence of opportunity for tenure or sabbatical leav e, and with an implied 
policy that, as teachers, they should exercise a kind of paternal control 
over students and accept a kind of benevolent paternalism over their own 
destinies. 
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One factor which accounts for both the faculty’s impatience with 
these conditions and the ultimate course by which they sought to change 
them was the difficult)' NECC experienced in finding effective long-term 
academic leadership below the presidential level. Between 1961 and 1968, 
there were three different Deans of Faculty. Many academic decisions ap¬ 
peared to be made by the Dean of Administration. Much of the President s 
time and attention had to be devoted to student concerns and the planning 
for a permanent campus; faculty matters simply had a low priority; perhaps 
the faculty did its job t<x> well and did not seem to require as much attention 
as other areas. In any case, a pressing need for organization and leadership 
of the academic staff developed in the mid-sixties and began to he met 
with the appointment of a new academic Dean, Donald Ruhl, in the sum¬ 
mer of 1968. At the first meeting of the faculty for academic year 1968-69, 
President Bcntlcv announced that he had appointed Don, not as “Dean of 
Faculty” but as “Dean of the College,” adding {somewhat to the dismay of 
those present) that a “Dean of Faculty” might tend to become a “Dean for 
the Faculty” anil that the title 
change indicated his determi¬ 
nation not to see the college 
divided into “administration” 
and “faculty” as if these were 
separate ami possibly adver¬ 
sarial groups. Having both 
taught at NECC and having 
served since 1964 as Dean of 
Students gave Don an ideal 
base for his new expanded 
role. Me quickly demonstrat¬ 
ed that it W'as possible for an 
academic dean to sympathize 
with and promote faculty in¬ 
terests while still preserving 
the full confidence Mr Bent- 
lev had in him. As Don saw* 
things, growth of the faculty 

(already very evident in sheer numbers) could include growth of its role as 
well. By continuing to stay closely attuned to student affairs (he also served 
as supervisor of the new Dean of Students, Church Stafford, and his 
growing staff of counselors and other student personnel specialists) and 
by asserting academic jurisdiction over the rapidly expanding evening divi¬ 
sion, Dean Ruhl managed to unit)' and solidity the educational mission of 
the college. Among the academic components, by 1970, only the library 
continued to report directly to the President; it too would ultimately come 
within the academic structure which Don envisaged and created between 
1968 ami 1978, when he left to take up a community college presidency in 
Maryland. # fo both the founding President and its farsighted Dean of the 
College, NECC is indebted for the selection and encouragement of a bold 
and imaginative faculty which w r as about to claim a larger role for itself. 

Ihc situation which confronted Don Ruhl when he first took on this 
ncw r position in July 1968 was immensely challenging. I hc student popula- 
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tion was exploding beyond the capacity of the facilities; the college was still 
unaccredited; he had thirteen new Hill-time faculty positions to fill before 
1-ahor Dav and it was already after the I ; ourth of July! C )f that faculty "class 
of 68” all stayed for at least sev eral years and six were still present in 1990: 
Paula Boxer, George Mickey, Dolores Haritos, Gerard Morin, James Gus¬ 
tafson, and Robert Sacchctti. Another member of the same group, George 
Del lullu, retired in 1984. George had been a member of the first class to 
graduate (1963) from Northern Kssex and came close to being the first 
graduate to return to the college as part of the faculty. Me was edged out 
tor this distinction, however, by his classmate. Jack wysong, who joined 

tnc Jlnglish Department 
one year earlier in 1%7. 
By l9?5, there were three 
other members of the 
alumni teaching full-time 
at NKCC: Pamela Dona¬ 
hue, Dolores Thompson, 
anti Joseph Rizzo. In the 
>82-84 college catalog, 
additional ten "alum¬ 
ni returning” arc listed as 
full-time faculty. In all of 
these cases, there is mutual 
compliment implied: the 
graduate expresses a belief 
in the work of the college 
and the college, on its part, 
recognizes the significance 
of its own degrees. 

NKCC alumni, how¬ 
ever, still constitute only a small fraction of the total faculty. In fact, one of 
the most striking features of the faculty is its non-provincial background. 
It includes members from many foreign countries and from all regions of 
the United States. This diversity was not accidental; it was an unwritten 
policy of institutional enrichment which influenced faculty selection by 
1 larold lientley and Don Ruhl. ()ne day in the summer of 1970, for exam¬ 
ple, the author met Dean Ruhl in an even more than usually enthusiastic 
mood because, on that day, he and the President had )ust had successive 
and successful hiring interviews with an Irish-American Jesuit professor of 
Knglish, Paul MeGrady, and an Olympic javelin thrower from India, I sha 
Sellers, who not only talked about introducing courses in anthropology, 
but even offered her hosts a cigar to celebrate their mutual agreement. And 
on that same tlav, they had also signed up fas new members of the Depart¬ 
ment of History and Government) mid-W esterner James McCosh, holder 
of a Bachelor of Divinity degree from Northern Baptist Theological Sem¬ 
inary and Chester Hawrylcivv, a Ukrainian-American baseball and football 
star from I Aid low, Massachusetts who had just completed a Masters degree 
at the University of California at Santa Barbara. Just one days work in the 
building of a diverse faculty! Two of that foursome, Chet and Usha, were 
also to "graduate” from the faculty into positions as division chairpersons 
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where they would themselves later he directly involved in faculty selection. 

The climate, both in the classroom and outside of it, encouraged each 
faculty member to speak anti act as he saw fit, to experiment with teaching 
methodology, anti to become involved (or not to become involved) with 
current social or political issues. Mere, too, there was for a long time an ab¬ 
sence of written policy. Not until May, 1968 did the MBRCC adopt a policy 
on academic freedom anti tenure. W hen it did so, it chose a good one, the 
nationally accented 1940 Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure of 
the American Association of University Professors (AAUP). With the ad¬ 
vent of unionization in 1976, this policy was incorporated into and formed 
part of the collective bargaining agreement. 

But the NECC faculty did not wait for either the governing board 
or for the union to assert and enjoy professional freedoms. The author, 
for example, refused in 1968 to use the sign-in, sign-out sheet in the mam 
office. He was quickly “invited” to a conference with the Dean and the 
President, where he simply asserted that such a procedure was demeaning, 
unprofessional, and unnecessary. ’Hie conference was a bit volatile, but it 
resulted in the ending of the objectionable procedure and its replacement 
by a system of self-reporting of faculty absences. 

No single event or crisis occurred at Northern Essex to produce 
an autonomous faculty organization. At the beginning of academic year 
1964-65, for example, the college published a list of faculty committees 
for the year. Seven committees were listed, with approximately 50 specific 
assignments. There was room, among all of these, tor one member of the 
“Development Committee” to be “elected by faculty!” The rest were ap¬ 
pointments. Still, the single “elected” slot mav have been more important 
than all the rest, because it opened a door to the concept of representative 
service and thereby encouraged faculty to find ways of choosing such a 
representative. Once ajar, a d<x>r tends to open wide. 

W hen it appeared during 1967-68, the Faculty Association was far 
more the product of evolution than of revolution. In May of 1967, there 
had been a meeting of 1 1 faculty representatives from the individual cam¬ 
puses in the system. Bob Paul represented Northern Essex. A plan was 
proposed to create an association of “Massachusetts Community College 
1 acuities” to promote faculty interests vis-a-vis the Presidents* Council and 
the MRBCC. On October 9, 1967, Bob sent a memo to all NECC faculty 
reporting on this proposal and asking them for help in the local election 
of a Northern Essex delegate and alternate for academic year 1967-68. He 
also raised the possibility of the 


FJcction of several faculty officers, such as faculty chairman or 
president, vice-chairman or vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and perhaps a standing committee to serve faculty needs (?] and/ 
or a faculty social committee to establish elbow-bending affairs. 


The mtxxl was far more one of “elbow-bending” than of “arm twisting.” 
Professor Alfred Emerson, in fact, recalls that President Bentley in particu¬ 
lar had urged the faculty to organize itself for what he foresaw* as a rapidly 
changing set of employment conditions. All in all, however, the title of 
“Father of the F'aculty Association” probably belongs more to Bob Paul 
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than to any other single individual. It was his proposal which quickly led to 
the forming of the organization. The Constitution and Bylaws Committee 
wasted no time. Chosen in October, 1967, it produced on December 20, 
1967, a draft constitution for discussion “as soon as practical in 1968.*’ 
The constitution was written mainly by |ohn Guarino, with Al Emerson, 
Richard Ellis, anil Olga V illiams being the other committee members. In 
February, 1968, there were several meetings anil mailbox bailors to decide 
on the specific content of particular articles. Article II, which passcil unan¬ 
imously as written, stated the objective of the organization: 

'The objective of the organization is to improve the quality of educa¬ 
tion at the community college level through the formation of a closer 
professional bond among its members anil the pursuance of the wel¬ 
fare of its members. 


This objective has remained unchanged over the years. Article III, how¬ 
ever, was controversial, since it defined membership. In one version “all 
educators’* were eligible. In the alternate version, there was a restriction, 
which was purposely exclusive. It read: 


All educators employed at Northern Essex Community College 
are members, providing that said persons have as a part of their 
duties regularly scheduled classroom teaching activities. 


By the beginning of March, 1968, the alternative version was chosen; the 
faculty had defined itself as a group of teachers. Not until 1975, in the 
process of collective bargaining, would other professional staff members, 
c.g, counselors and librarians, become eligible for membership. 

The faculty association hail no problem in attracting members. For 
example, in its scconil vear, 1968-69, all but one of the 69 persons el¬ 
igible joined; the annual dues was minimal (five dollars) anil went into 
a Scholarship Fund for NECC students. The many issues related to the 
“welfare of its members’* guaranteed, for several years, a lively interest 
anil active participation in the work of the Northern Essex Community 
College Faculty Association (NECCFA) and its various committees. At the 
same time, about 80 percent of the NECC faculty also joined the statewide 
organization, the Massachusetts Regional Community College Faculty As¬ 
sociation (MRCCFA), which formally came into existence shortly after the 
local organization. Although teachers were a vast majority of its member¬ 
ship, MRCCFA was unlike the local in that all professional personnel in 
the system were eligible. Perhaps because of this, it received encourage¬ 
ment and cooperation from the Presidents* Council and from the MBRCC, 
both of whicn invited it to send a representative to attend their regular 
meetings, where policies of great system wide import were formulated 
and approved. Richard Ellis served as the first Secretary of MRCCFA and 
Charles Reilly was chosen in 1969 and again in 1970 as its representative 
at MBRCC meetings. After 1975, MRCCFA would evolve into the Massa¬ 
chusetts Community College Council (MCCQ and acquire both a more 
restricted constituency and a much greater influence. 
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Most of the attention and effort of NECCFA, however, was focused 
on Northern Essex itself. When academic year 1968-69 began, the major 
institutional concern was how to get the college accredited. During the 
fall semester that year. President Bentley appointed a six-member faculty* 
Accreditation Committee to collect the necessary* data and prepare the re- 

? uircd self-studv report to the New England Association of Schools and 
Colleges. The chairman of this committee, John Spurk, also served that 
year as President of NECCFA and proposed that the association should 


also have a similar committee to monitor and assist in the process. The pro¬ 
posal originally met with some concern on the parr of the administration. 
v\as this to be a rival committee? Could not the appointed committee be 
trusted? The NECCFA leaders, however, insisted that only a broad-based 
input into the self-study process would ensure a successful result; the ad¬ 
ministration decided to accept NHCCFAs wishes in the matter and the 
organization proceeded to elect its ow n Accreditation Committee, which 
was chaired by Dr. E John Osborne. 'Ihroughout the self-studv process, 
which was conducted in the spring anti summer of 1969, this NECCFA 
committee followed the work of rne appointed committee. Whenever the 
“official” committee completed a section of the report, it was read and 
discussed by the “unofficial” committee, w hose self-chosen task was to en¬ 
sure that the college should describe itself as it actually was at that point in 
time. It was a kind of watchdog, but also something more, for it prov ided 
many specific and useful recommendations. 

Preparing NECC for its first visit by an evaluation team of the re¬ 
gional accrediting agency turned out to be a major event and a long-term 
catalyst, not )ust tor the faculty, but for the college as a whole. There w f as 
so much to be done in order to meet the rigorous published standards of 
the NEASSC. Custom had to be translated into written policy; the infor¬ 
mal arrangements of the first eight years had to be formalized; structure 
hail to be created if the test were to be passed. 'Hie administration realized 
that major change was needed ami could only come about if the entire ac¬ 
ademic community* were involved. During the first nine months of 1969, 
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NKC.C probably changed more than at any other point in its history. A 
long-ralkcd-of college "Organization and Information Guide” was final¬ 
ly produced. It included all major policies and procedures, as well as job 
descriptions for the entire staff. A new comprehensive academic structure 
of divisions and departments was put in place. An art studio, a drama 
center, anti a reference library were created at the Summer Street campus. 
The Faculty Association was informed and consulted concerning all these 
changes. Sometimes NECCFA felt that still more needed to be done anti it 
pushed for additional change. \\ ich regard to housekeeping, for example, 
the NRCCFA committee worked throughout the summer ot 1969 and, on 
August 6, it sent to the Dean a long list of improvements which it con¬ 
sidered essential. Most of the items requested were taken care of within a 
month, which clearly showed the serious attention of the administration to 
this request. A list of “demands” might not have fared as well as this list 
of things desired and recommended. The interface between NECCFA and 
the college had suddenly become comfortable as well as productive. The 
President was so comfortable with the situation that he spent most of that 
summer on an extended trip to the British Isles while the self-study report 
was being put in final form by the two committees working closely togeth¬ 
er. Thus, when the evaluation visit finally took place in early October, 1969, 
faculty morale was excellent; a most important piece of institutional work 
had been accomplished by creating a climate of faculty involvement. 

The standard of the accrediting agency with regard to faculty was up¬ 
lifting. It said in part: 

The faculty and the quality of its instructional program are the 

main strengths of an institution of higher education... 

When the visiting committee made its report, it noted among the 
"strengths” of NECC that: 

'I hc stability of the faculty reflects the powers of the institution to 

retain good faculty, and 

Faculty’ attitudes toward the students, toward the administrators 

and toward the college are positive. 

The same report, however, also identified four "weaknesses” in regard to 
faculty matters: 

1. There is a lack of clear definition and of direction with re¬ 
spect to the role of faculty in the governance of the institution 
in such areas as program building, budget building, and their 
place within departments anti divisions. 

2. There appeared to he only a loosely planned program for fac¬ 
ulty evaluation. Furthermore, there seemed to be no clearly 
worked out statement of standards with precise application at 
Northern F.ssex for such matters as promotion and tenure. 

3. At a number of points there seemed to he wide inconsistency 



4. 


in the information available to top-level administrators, to mid¬ 
dle-level administrators and to faculty. This is true especially in 
the matter of roles and in matters of faculty evaluation. 

At present, there is limited support for instruction in terms of 
secretarial help, duplicating services and audio-visual services. 


These and six other criticisms were not swept under a rug; the ad¬ 
ministration shared them with the faculty. An immense sense of relief 
and wave of exhilaration swept over Northern Essex several weeks after 
the receipt of this report. On December 5, 1969, President Bentley tclc- 

S ned trom Boston that the annual business meeting of the NEASSC 
just voted membership for a pcri<xl of ten years to Northern Essex. 
The college had passed its greatest test with flying colors; it was now a fully 
accredited institution. But the impact of the process was just beginning. 
The administration began at once to address some of the weaknesses cit¬ 
ed; NECCFA also jumped at the opportunity to secure improvement in 
these four crucial areas of faculty concern. 

Earlv in December, 1969, NECCFA proposed two new committees, 
one on “Rank and Promotion Policy” and another to create a Faculty Sen¬ 
ate and it invited President Bentley to name two members of his admin¬ 
istrative staff to serve on these committees, both of w hich were charged 
to report back to NECCFA by March 1, 1970. Mr Bentley immcdiatc- 
lv agreed and designated Norman Landry (then serving as Assistant to 
the President) and Don Ruhl as his appointees. In the letter to NECCFA 
President Charles Reilly, in which he announced these appointments, Mr. 
Bentley gave strong encouragement to both efforts: 

Your two proposals met with my complete agreement... I look for¬ 
ward to continued and increasing cooperation so that we may see 
effective action as quickly as possible in these areas. 

Both committees had outstanding success. The Rank and Promotion 
Policy Committee began to draft written in-house criteria for initial ap¬ 
pointments and for promotions. The Faculty Senate Committee produced 
one of the hallmarks of Northern Essex, an organization for institutional 
governance known as the Academic Council. In both cases, the commit¬ 
tees were unwilling to wait any longer for the governing board to produce 
detailed and effective policies. Dxral autonomy made their efforts possible, 
administrative encouragement made their efforts promising, anti faculty 
initiative made their efforts effective. Almost simultaneously, NECCFA 
created a Committee on Affiliations to explore the possible advantages of 
collective bargaining under the aegis of some external agency such as the 
American Association of University Professors (AACPI, the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT), or the Massachusetts Teachers Association 
(MTA). It w as as if the college w ere being given a choice between shared 
governance and confrontation. NECC chose the former. It allowed the 
findings of the Rank and Promotion Policy Committee to come before 
and be adopted by a "general faculty” meeting (one called by the adminis¬ 
tration and inclusive of professional staff other than teachers) and it also 
accepted the proposal of the Faculty Senate Committee for a radically 
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new and unique structure, the Academic Council. Due to the acceptance 
in March, 19/0 of the Academic Council, the work of the Rank and Pro¬ 
motion Policy Committee was subsumed into the new organization in its 
Faculty Status Committee. The NECCFA membership of these two com¬ 
mittees was as follows: 

Rank and Promotion Polio* Committee: Charles Adic, Wynne Bas- 
com, Brent Bonah, Frank Champoux, Constance Hoyt, Donald Pailcs, 
John Spurk, and Paul Bcvilacqua (Chairman) 

Faculty Senate Committee: Robert Paul, Charles Reilly, and John Spurk 
(Chairman). 

In its earliest meetings (January, 1970), the Faculty’ Senate Committee 
discovered a basic commonality of interest between faculty and adminis¬ 
tration: how to provide the best educational services. This clearly involved 
the student bodv. Thus a decision was taken not to recommend simply a 
deliberative body of faculty, a traditional ’’Faculty* Senate,” but rather to 
recommend a comprehensive legislature for the entire academic commu¬ 
nity: faculty, administrators and students. Only the President of the college 
and the non-professional staff were not included. Mr. Bentley was not of¬ 
fended by this exclusion; it set him in a special category as the independent 
chief executive to whom the Council would make its recommendations; 
as a non-member of the Council, he would be better able to review* its 
proposals than if he were actively involved in their formulation. As the 
Charter of the Council was being drafted, in fact, Mr. Bentley was regularly 
consulted by the committee and his suggestions were also incorporated 
into the document, which was released as a committee report on March 
9, revised on March 24, accepted by the Faculty Association on April 2, 
ratified by the general faculty on April 16, and officially adopted by Presi¬ 
dent Bentley on April 21, 1970. The document itself looked very historic; 
its co\*cr page bore the signatures of the committee members, suggesting 
a parallel with the Magna Carta anti the Declaration of Independence: the 
birth of a new era. Inside, the content of the Charter w r as equally dramatic. 
Its Preamble set the tone: 

This Charter ... establishes a deliberative organization with the 
purpose and the capacity of achieving shared authority anti re¬ 
sponsibility’ in the making of decisions and the implementation of 
tnc educational policies and practices of Northern lissex Commu¬ 
nity College. 

In order to realize its goal of a ’’productive partnership,’* the Charter 
div ided all activity at NKCC into tw*> categories: 

1. Areas where “the Faculty* has primary but not exclusive responsi¬ 
bility*” anti 

2. Areas in which “the Administration has primary* but not exclusive 
responsibility.” 



Thus, the underlying theory of the Charter was that in a public community 
college everyone had some responsibility and no one had exclusive respon¬ 
sibility for the general well-being; faculty and administration were to sup¬ 
port and encourage each other in carrying out their respective functions. 

In May, 1970, the first elections of the Council were held. Donald 
Pailcs won the honor of being the first Chairman. That election, and sub¬ 
sequent ones, turned out to be spirited contests, usually requiring several 
hours of voting to fill all the ofhees and the many committee positions, 
which were distributed both “at large’* and as representative of the ac¬ 
ademic divisions. Noteworthy is the inclusion ot student members on 
the Curriculum Committee and the Student Academic Affairs Commit¬ 
tee. Also noteworthy is the presence of administrators and non-teaching 
professionals on each committee. Finally, it shows that even though some 
individuals served on more than one committee, over fifty different mem¬ 
bers of the academic community had volunteered to take part in this new 
venture of “comprehensive collaborative effort.” 

The Academic Council introduced very important and substantive 
committees, in contrast with the period before 1969, when one might have 
been appointed to a committee on Parking, or Admissions, or perhaps 
Commencement. 'Hie range of areas defined by the Charter as being the 

S rimarv responsibility” ot the faculty was great in itself. Moreover, two of 
: committees. Faculty' Status and Student Academic Affairs, had attached 
to them boards of “Recourse and Review,” which functioned judicially, liv¬ 
en* faculty appointment or recommendation for promotion or tenure had 
to be “cleared” by the board of the Faculty Status Committee to establish 
that it conformed to the “guidelines” which the committee created and 
which the Council first, and then the college, had accepted. Any faculty* 
member who felt wronged could appeal to this board to review the deci¬ 
sion of his or her department or division chair, of the dean, or even of the 
President. It was a highly effective grievance system; the “arbitrators” in 
fact were one’s peers. 

The same provision extended to students, who could bring a com¬ 
plaint or grievance before the recourse board of the Student Academic 
Affairs Committee. Many such cases were heard confidentially before both 
hoards and in almost every ease an equitable solution, acceptable to all 
the parties, was achieved. And all this happened only at Northern Essex. 
Nowhere else in the Massachusetts community* college system were there 
comparable policies or procedures at that time. 

The Academic Council was treated, from the outset, as a serious com¬ 
ponent of the total college. It had its own budget, its own office, and even 
its own full-time secretary. Mrs. Ruth Horton, who from 1974 to 1988 de¬ 
voted her singular professional and human talents in the office of the Pres¬ 
ident, was hired in September of 1970 to be the full-time secretary of the 
Council. Together witn her work-study assistants, Ruth created the admin¬ 
istrative climate and system which made the Council effective. The early 
Council chairs, Don Pailcs (1970-72), Jayne Geneva (1972-73) and Mary 
Harada (1973-75), each provided energetic leadership, but all would admit 
that without the work of “Mrs. 11.,” the organization would have been 
hard pressed to achieve its amazingly successful record. A look into files of 
the Academic Council for the years 1970-1975 revealed that this ambitious 
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As it developed, the Academic Council really took the heat out of 
faculty-administration relationships and moved it into the forum of the 
Council itself. On some occasions, the Council chairman had to threaten 
to use "sergcants-ar-arms” in order to preserve the orderly flow of busi¬ 
ness. Meetings were conducted according to formal parliamentary proce¬ 
dures, which disenchanted some members, but which also guaranteed full 
discussion before voting. With both students and administrative members, 
the Council could and did claim that its recommendations were those of 
the whole academic community. This carried enormous weight with the 
President. 

When the President received any formal recommendation of the 
Council, the Charter allowed him only forty days for decision; it became 
institutional policy if he simply ignored it. ft" he wished to reject a partic¬ 
ular recommendation, he was obliged to give the Council written reasons 
for the decision to not accept its proposals. There is no record of this 
provision being exercised; on the other hand, there is voluminous corre¬ 
spondence in which the President accepted and implemented the Councils 
hundreds of recommendations in its early years. 

The Academic Council was almost "too successful.” Its very success 
took away from the apparent need for the faculty association which had 
initiated it. 'Ilie membership anti meetings of the latter declined while the 
Council flourished in the years between 1970 and 1975. Indeed, except 
for “outside forces, M N F.CCFA might have withered on the vine. But the 
college did not exist in a vacuum; it was still part of the statewide system 


organization got results around many complex issues ranging from what 
the curriculum should be, to the dates of each school year, to salary scale 
proposals, to campus disruptions, to procedures for sabbatical leaves, to 
the allocation of tnc institutional budget. 



of community colleges and of public higher education; the “Utopia** of 
Northern Essex was about to be changed by those outside forces. 

Even in the heyday of the Academic Council, the portents of change 
were present. Cold winds blew out of the state capitol. Salaries, which had 
been low from the beginning, began to be ‘‘frozen.** At points the “freeze*' 
lasted for as long as three years, while inflation drove the cost of living 
constantly higher. The promotional “quota system** increasingly choked 
upward mobility and began to throttle faculty morale. Ironically, this was 
precisely the opposite effect from that which the MBRCC had promised 
to Mr. Bentley on September 6, 1960. Speaking of this quota system, the 
Executive Director of the MBRCC'. had observed: 

You arc thus well in line ... to hold out substantial increments to 
outstanding faculty members who prove their abilities bv merito¬ 
rious performance. 

Beyond the resented tendency of the state government to impose salary 
freezes, and the lamented inability of the MBRCC. to end the quota system, 
there was also a growing sense of being exploited in comparison with the 
faculties of the stare colleges and state university. Community college fac¬ 
ulty salaries averaged far below those of their teaching colleagues in other 
sectors of public higher education. To make matters worse, the governing 
board seemed to tacitly approve of this gap. In January, 1973, for example, 
the MBRCC distributed throughout the system its Policy Handbook which 
contained this amazing statement on “standards of pay:** 

It is the Board’s view that great care shall be taken in assigning 
salaries, keeping in mind the morale problem of other institutions 
of higher learning. 

Against such a background, collective bargaining became inevitable. For 
the first thirteen years (1960-1973) it was not legally possible. But in 197.3 
the state legislature enacted a new law which took effect on July 1, 1974. 
1 ndcr this new Public Employee Collective Bargaining Act, state employ¬ 
ees in public higher education were given the right to organize and bargain 
collectively for wages ami other conditions of employment. Elsewhere, 
and even at NECC, they lost little time in taking tnis option. In the fall 
semester of 1974, NEC^FA created an adhet Committee of Inquiry into 
Collective Bargaining. It was chaired bv Professor Chet Hawrvlciw and its 
report, made public on |anuary 16, 1975, strongly recommended that the 
faculty exercise its new liberty and affiliate with some union for purposes 
of collective bargaining 

During the spring semester of 1975, “authorization cards" indicating 
a willingness to be represented for collective bargaining were circulated. 
Most faculty members at the college signed such a card for one of the 
three unions interested in the role of bargaining agent. 

During the summer of 1975, just after the excitement of welcoming 
its new President,John R. Dimitry, Northern Essex was hit by a bolt from 
the blue, a state llnancial crisis which seemed to portend a 10 % budget 



cut and immediate massive layoffs. The crisis affected all agencies of state 
government. At Northern Essex, as elsewhere, tentative layoff lists we re- 
prepared; the trauma was deep and lasting, even though the college man¬ 
aged to survive the crisis without having to lay off any full-time faculty, as 
was actually happening at some of the other colleges in the system. Follow¬ 
ing the recommendation of the NECCFA Board of Directors, individual 
members sought protection by raking membership in the Massachusetts 
Teachers Association (MTA) and, on September 10, 1975, NECCFA as a 
whole voted to affiliate itsclt with the M FA. 

Both the membership of the bargaining unit and the choice of the 
bargaining agent were also undetermined at that time. Membership in the 
unit was desired by the Division Chairpersons at Northern Essex. The 
state I^ahor Relations Commission, however, ruled them ineligible, while 
it allowed Department Chairpersons and Program Coordinators, as well 
as counselors, librarians and some other non-teaching professions to be 
included. 

On December 18, 1975, the state I^abor Relations Commission con¬ 
ducted an election on each campus of the state community college system 
anti the MTA won the right to he the bargaining agent for the non-super- 
visory professional educators at all fifteen of the colleges. From then on, 
local autonomy diminished; work began on the negotiation of a contract 
which would impose uniform working conditions throughout the system. 
NECCFA itself was changed. It was no longer to be a local association of 
teachers, but one chapter in a statewide union which included non-reach - 
ing professionals as well. The opportunities which had existed at Northern 
Essex for sharing in governance were greatly diminished. Such matters as 
academic calendar, faculty status, and sabbatical leave could no longer be 
handled by committees of the Academic Council: these were now items to 
be negotiated with the MBRCC anil incorporated into a collective bargain¬ 
ing agreement. Another new era was beginning. 

Viewed in retrospect, the story of the faculty at NECC during the 
years 1961-1975, is thus an exceptionally dynamic one. The faculty grew in 
sheer size and also in its role within the institution. It moved from being 
a handful of mere employees to a well-organized body of educators with 
very considerable power. \Yithin the institution, it was content; except for 
the outside forces, it would not have felt unionization necessary or desir¬ 
able. Because of the effectiveness of both NECCFA and the Academic 
Council, the faculty at NECC had functioned as managers of the institu¬ 
tion. If the famous Supreme Court decision in the later Yeshiva Univer¬ 
sity case had been rendered about Northern Essex in 1975, the degree of 
partnership in the managerial function might well have cost the faculty its 
right to collective bargaining. But NECC was the exception; its Academic 
Council was unique and the organizing process occurred for the entire 
system. Idealism gave way to realism. I nc history of the faculty after 1975 
would be far more determined from without the institution and would be 
far less under its own control. The original challenge had been met and the 
opportunity of the sixties ami early seventies had been seized; discovery 
of the future remained. 
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Chapter 8 


The Creation and Growth of DCE 


In an interview on June I, 1983, Harold Bentley was asked if he had 
created two colleges at NECC, the Day Division (DC.lv) and the Division 
of Continuing Education and Community Services (DCS). To this ques¬ 
tion, he replied, “No, not two colleges, but one college with two arms.’* 
Such was the philosophy by which Northern Kssex embraced its commu¬ 
nin' 'Ihe community from the beginning had more educational needs than 
could be served exclusively in the Monday through Friday daytime hours 
between Labor Day and early June of any given year. It also had needs 
from \ewburyport in the Hast to Chelmsford in the West, which could not 
be served only at the Haverhill campus. Both the time and the place had to 
expand to meet those needs. 

When Mr. Bcntlcv left Worcester Junior College to launch Northern 
Essex on November 1, I960, he was leaving an institution in which there 
were 750 students and 40 facultv members in the day division but there 
were 1,100 students and 80 faculty members in the evening division. Me 
did not think of higher education as something only for the Young or 
as something which could not happen after dusk. In one of his earliest 
speaking engagements in Haverhill, on November 22, 1960, he promised 
to apply this concept to the new college. 'Lite Journal summary of 

that promise reported: 

In addition to a general two-year course, Bentley said that the 
community college will attempt to enter the adult education anil 
evening course held. He asserted that the school will be one tor 
the community in every sense of the word. 

It was only a matter of five months after the opening of the college 
that the first step toward redeeming this promise was taken. During its first 
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two years* NECC had no legal authorization to sponsor such programs* 
hut the state Department of Education did. lienee the first evening class¬ 
es held at NECC could not he officially sponsored by the college where 
they would meet* but were actually set up by the area supervisor of the 
Department of Education's Division of l niversity Extension* Miss Agnes 
Einnclly* in cooperation with Mr. Bentley and a member of the faculty of 
Haverhill High School* J. Jackson George. The courses* which began on 
March 6, 1962 and ran on Tuesday evenings from 7 to 9 p.m. for ten weeks* 
were in the following fields: Public Speaking* Spanish* Sketching and Paint¬ 
ing* Real Estate, Investments, and Reading Improvement. The announce¬ 
ment in the Hdivriu//Gag/. ft on February 12, 1962, however, made it clear 
that this was an initiative of the college; it was titled “College to Register 
for Night Courses.” After describing these “adult classes” it noted that 


adults who are unable to register in person on Tuesday evening 
may do so by telephoning Mrs. |ohansen* secretarv of the Com- 
munitv College. DR. 2-8501. or I. Jackson George, Haverhill High 
School, DR. 2-7747. 


Implicit here were two ingredients of the ultimate success formula of 
DCE and CS: first* the attempt to make registration as easy as picking up a 
phone and secondly* the use of regular day division personnel to facilitate 
the program. A third ingredient, drawing on community experts to teach 
in the evening, was also implicit in this article* which noted that Spanish 
would be taught by (icoivc Calt of Haverhill High School, Real Estate by 
Bradford realtor Robert \v. Costello* and Sketching and Painting by Francis 
Grose* art supervisor of the Haverhill public school system. 

This cooperation with the state University Extension was approved 
and encouraged by the MBRCC. Tuition for such courses was then set at 
ten dollars per credit hour; classes would be held only if a minimum of 
twenty persons registered; instructors were paid at the rate of $360 for a 
three-credit course. 

Still* these first evening programs were the outreach of an arm of the 
state Department of Education rather than of NECC itself. The college 
merely lent a helping hand. But in doing so, it reinforced its own innate de¬ 
sire and determination to go beyond being just a daytime college primarily 
for recent high school graduates. One sign of this impulse was the decision 
to sponsor a summer session in 1963. 

The necessary approval was secured in time for NECC to offer a sum¬ 
mer session in 1963. A six-week program running from June 24 to August 
3 was designed with sixteen different courses meeting between 8 a.m., and 
12:33 p.m., live days a week. The tuition was S18 per credit hour or $23 per 
credit hour for non-residents of Massachusetts. Most of the courses met 
for tw r o hours each dav, an indication of the seriousness of the endeavor. 
The primary target audience was clearly students from NECC or other col¬ 
leges who needed to “make-up” a course previously failed. The attractiv e 
brochure expressed this somewhat euphemistically by advertising “Basic 
for credit - for college students who seek a firmer grasp of 

Early in the spring of 1963, the Massachusetts state legislature cnact- 


collcge courses 
a subject.” 
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The proviso, somewhat popularized to "AT NO COST TO THE COM¬ 
MONWEALTH” was almost as important as the permission given. The 
state, while willing to subsidize community college education in the Day 
Division, was unwilling to do so evenings. Any activities would have to be 
totally self-supporting. Continuing education would have to be run like a 
business; its very life w r ould depend on being able to at least break even 
financially. Hence, at NECC and at some other Massachusetts community 
colleges evening programs began under the direct supervision of the chief 
fiscal officer; when tl ic "Evening Division*’ was organized in August, 1963, 
Milo Williams was named as its first director. For him, as for his successors 
in the sixties, Don Ruhl anti Norman Landry, this responsibility w f as an 
“add-on" to their regular Day Division roles in the college. It would not be 
until 1970 that a full-time Director was hired specifically to oversee con¬ 


tinuing education 


The first flyer of the livening Division appeared in earlv September, 
1963. It w ? as a single piece of paper, with the courses (23 tor credit and 
two without credit) listed on the front and admission and fee information 
on the back. r I*hc spring, 198.3 DCE & CS brochure, by contrast, was a 


cd an addition to the lau r s of the Commonwealth which allowed NECC 
the opportunity to develop its “second arm.” Chapter 15 of the General 
l.aws (Section 39) provided that: 


Each recognized community college may conduct evening classes 
provided such classes arc operated at no expense to the Common¬ 
wealth. 
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43-pagc tabloid describing more than 140 credit courses and 230 special 
interest courses. As the college promised on that first dyer: “Other courses 
will be available if there is sufficient interest.*’ Other statements on that 
same dyer arc also of historic interest. It explained, a bit modestly: “This 
first year of evening sessions will offer only the first part of any regular 
curriculum." But it speculated (wildly?): '‘Second through fourth-year sub¬ 
jects will he offered later as the evening division develops and as all first- 
year prerequisites are completed.” And it contained an escape clause to 
guard against undersubscribed courses: “The College reserves the right to 
withdraw any course.” 

'Hie high percentage of cancellations for the first evening session did 
not discourage the pioneers of the Evening Division; what was not possi¬ 
ble “at this time” became the focus of hopes and plans for the future. 'Hie 
49 students of 1963 became 251 in 1965, 400 in 1967, 614 in 1969 and 
910 in 1970. After the appointment of a full-time DCE staff, and after the 
move to the Elliott Street Campus, enrollments skyrocketed - from 1,220 
in 1971 to 5,170 in 1982. The growth of DCE, in fact, was even more phe¬ 
nomenal than the growth of the Day Division student body. 'Ilie “second 
arm” turned out to have an even wider reach than the first. Why? W hat 
brought these thousands of “lifelong-learners” to NECC? W hat made it a 
community college and not just a college for the young people of the area? 



There were, of course, many reasons. They could perhaps be reduced 
to four big “Cs”: canng, creativity, convenience, and cost. 

Ilie “caring” element was a combination of personality and convic¬ 
tion in the people w ho built the division: Harold Bentley, Don Ruhl, Nor¬ 
man Landry, Marge Papia, Oscar W itten, John Peroni, Barbara Webber, 
Doris Ritter, Martha Paisncr and Nano* Brown. TTicv were optimists w ho 
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not only saw community educational needs, but who also believed that 
somethin}; could be done to meet those needs. 

The college's caring and concern for people and the quality of their 
lives was expressed in the special services put in place by Don ftuhl prior 
to 1967 and by Norm Landry, who served as Director of the livening 
Division from 1967 to 1969. In addition to its regular credit-course offer¬ 
ings, the division sponsored programs such as Defensive Driving, Income- 
Tax Preparation, Local History, and Computer Applications tor Private 
Schools. 

It was a place of tremendous creativity; it explored life as well as learn¬ 
ing. In 1970, Dorothy Patten of the WdVtmiUGazette wrote a feature article 
{“NECC Expands Scope ... Again,” September 9, 1970), about the ex¬ 
panding variety of DCE offerings. The article, based on an interview with 
Oscar witten, who was the first full-time Director of DCE, mentioned 
new courses in fields like photography, basketball coaching, investment 
strategics, and ecology, as well as the opening of a new DGi campus in 
IO)well as evidence for this conclusion: 

Full communin* service is the goal at Northern F-ssex, which has 
planned its programs for the personal enrichment of its students 
... and ultimately that of the community. 

Although poor health was to cut short Mr. W itten's contribution to NECC, 
his impact on DCE was enduring. He exuded intellectual and social curi¬ 
osity and began to emphasize the concept of special interest courses as 
an appropriate activity. Ilis enthusiasm, and his notion that the communi¬ 
ty contained many unserved groups anil unmet (even unidentified) needs 
were to be captured and continuously developed by his successor, John 
Peroni. For DCE to “become all that it could he” meant that someone 
from the college had to go out into the community, discover its needs 
and wants, and then design programs to respond to those needs. It also 
required a great deal of freedom anti a willingness to risk doing things not 
done before; it had to he constantly innovative, to entertain seriously even 
the “wildest” suggestions of ways to serve the region. 

The essential freedom was somewhat built-in by the economic frame¬ 
work; since it was self-supporting, DCE had more autonomy than the rest 
of the college. It had far fewer governing board policies to adhere to than 
did the Day Division. It could retain its own income and even make a prof¬ 
it if it wished. Because of tremendous growth, it did, in fact, accumulate 
surplus funds, which it used as seed money to start new programs or to 
finance worthwhile programs which might not generate income equal to 
expenses. The budget growth of the division was remarkable. In 1964, 
for example it earned SI6,580, spent SI4,335 and had a surplus of $2,245. 
Twenty years later in 1984, the three categories stood at $1,660,473, 
$1,643,424 anti (total accumulated surplus) $556,702, more than one hun¬ 
dred nmes their size at the outset! 

like its students, DCE has been a highly-motivated, hard-driving or¬ 
ganization. Continuity of leadership has also played a key role. After serv¬ 
ing for two veais as the college registrar, John Peroni became Director of 
Continuing Education in 19.1. Assistant Director Barbara Webber joined 
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the staff the same year and counselor Martha Paisner came in 1973. 

Soon after they took over the helm of the division, the new team 
decided to shift and expand its focus. By the spring of 1972, their or- 

C zation had a new name, the Division of Continuing Education anti 
imunity Services. The addition of the last three words was significant; 
it underscored a new emphasis on responsive service in non-academic as 
well as in academic areas. From then on the outreach to senior citizens, 
the unemployed, the disabled, and many other groups in the community 
received new emphasis and got translated into specific programs tailored 
to their special needs anti interests. It was almost as if the “second arm” 
of NECC was itself developing a “second arm” to serve the community 
more fully. In addition to “Continuing Education” there would now also 
be “Community Services” such as Eldcrhostcl, the Occupational Skills 
Center and the Ciallautlet College Extension Center. Thousands of people 
previously not reached by Northern Essex began to come, and to return 
frequently, to the campus to rake advantage of these expanded resources 
and programs. 

But caring and creativity alone cannot explain the magnetism which 
NECC came to enjoy in the community. People also voted with their feet 
because of convenience and cost. Thev came by bus, bicycle, motorcycle 
and private automobile because the college was easy to get to and easy to 
afford. 

One essential difference between the Day Division and DCE & CS 
is that the former had been almost totally identified with Haverhill (and 
since 1971 with the Elliott Street Campus in particular), while the latter has 
branched out all over the Merrimack Valley with a large number of satellite 
campuses. Should the clients have to come to the service, or should the 
service go to the clients? It makes quite a difference for the working adult 
or tired homemaker who might get involved in an evening program; a drive 
of more than twenty minutes can seem just too much. Recognizing this 
psychological factor led the Evening Division to begin offering programs 
away from the main campus. Courses were given in Chelmsford at the high 
school in the spring semester of 1970. That same fall, a number of cours¬ 
es were given evenings at I.owell High School. In 1971, Lawrence High 
School became another “NECC campus” As time went on, various oth¬ 
er communities were added: Andover (at the Memorial library) in 1973, 
Newburyport (at the YMCA Civic Center) in 1974, and Dracut fat the high 
school) in 1983. And within these communities, fifteen other facilities at 
one time or another were utilized. The Evening Division has been peripa¬ 
tetic, looking for the best and most convenient locations. In so doing, it 
certainly helped NECC to become a “communities college,” almost even 
a “neighborhood's college.” Hardly anyone in the MiCC “service area” 
needs to travel much more than ten miles to reach higher education. Here 

E n, practice seems to do even better than theory, when one considers 
the Massachusetts community colleges were first located so that stu¬ 
dents would not have to travel more than thirty miles. 

Another interesting dimension of the story of DCE, in fact, has to 
do with the problem of geography and the location and “rights” of other 
institutions, especially neighboring community' colleges. When it began its 
evening programs in 196.3, NECC was the only community college in the 
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field in all of northeastern Massachusetts. But its new neighbors, North 
Shore Community College in Beverly (founded in 1965) and Middlesex 
Community College in Bedford (founded in 1970) also were quick to set up 
evening programs, thus introducing the question of “territory” How far 
to the south or to the west should Northern Essex go (and how far north 
and cast should those colleges go) in outreach? Some common planning 
was needed to prevent duplication of services ami internecine competi¬ 
tion. The best source of impartial coordination was, of course, the com¬ 
mon governing board, the MBRCC. But for many years it did not formally 
address the questions; it simply asked the colleges to respect one anoth¬ 
er's interests* This was not always effective, and by the mid-seventies, the 
MBRCC found it necessary to define the “service area" of each college, in 
terms of “primary” and “secondary” regions. 'Hie definition even indicat¬ 
ed that each college had a “watershed area" w hich might well overlap with 
that of an adjacent community college. Thus, over the years there were 
many conversations betw een Northern Essex ami its two neighboring sis¬ 
ter institutions over where they should open satellite campuses. Northern 
Essex, for example, discontinued using the Chelmsford site because of its 
proximity to Middlesex. As time passed, it also became important to co¬ 
ordinate evening offerings with other public higher education institutions 
such as the University or Lowell and Salem State College. 

Still another factor in DCE’s success has been its relative low costs. 
During twenty-two years of major inflation in the national economy, tui¬ 
tion per credit hour at NF-CC rose only from the original SIS to the rare of 
$4<l in 198?. Iliis modest increase is clear proof that DCE has not endeav¬ 
ored to become a profit-making organization through fees. Its fiscal goals 
have always been to generate sufficient revenue to meet operating expenses 
and to provide a surplus for seed money and community service programs 
not affordable through the Day Division budget, l ienee the original basic 
tuition fee remained in effect for a long time, from 1965 through 1971. It 
was raised to $20/crcdit hour in 1972, to $25 in 1978, to S28 in 1980, to 
$33.50 in 1981, to $35 in 1983 and to $40 in 1984. These small increments 
barely kept pace with rising costs. Vet instructional salaries in DCE rose 
only from $200/crcdit hour in 1968 to $325/ credit hour fifteen years lat¬ 
er, in 198.3. Fees and salaries for non-credit offerings were also kept very 
modest. In the fall of 1969, for example, one could rake a 12-week course 
in Reading Improvement for just $36 or in Oil Painting for $45. During the 
spring of 1985, there were six-week courses in Overcoming Math Anxiety 
for $20 and in Basic Drawing for $30, just two of the many examples of 
an ongoing tradition of high quality at low* cost. 

In any consideration of cost, however, it must be remembered that 
DCE enjoved a significant contribution of talent and “free labor" from 
the Day Division employees. If DCE were to add in to its operating costs 
a percentage of the time spent on it by the college President, the other 
deans, the division chairpersons, and many other staff members who arc 
on the Day Division payroll, it would surely have to reflect this in higher 
charges for its programs. 

In this regard, however, it must also be acknowledged that DCE, by 
means of its annual surplus, helped the total college in many important, 
sometimes crucial, financial ways. This was possible because the college 
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President lus always had the responsibility and control of the DCE bud¬ 
get. If the Day Division budget, which depended on tightly regulated state 
appropriations, failed to provide for essential needs, some relief could usu¬ 
ally be found in ihc DCF. Trust Fund. Thus, in 1966, when the annual 
D^E budget was onlv $66,148, President Bentley could report to the Ad¬ 
visory Board that Dt!E surplus funds of S26,3$0 were being earmarked 
to purchase equipment “for the college.** 'Hie two “arms** of NECC were 
coordinated by the head for the good of the whole institution. In the great 
financial crisis of the summer of 1975, President Dimitry was ultimately 
able to save the college from grave imminent damage largely by utilizing 
the $200,01X1 DCE surplus for institutional survival ami the whole college 
was spared from the devastation which visited some other Massachusetts 
community colleges at that time. Dean John Peroni, w r ho headed the divi¬ 
sion beginning in 1970, did an incredible job of expanding its programs 
ami services ami integrating them into the total mission of the college. He 
modestly referred most of the credit to “the team** ami continued to l<x>k 
to current and future challenges over past successes. It was, however, his 
limitless energy and long experience, his passion for innovation, and his 
willingness to take risks which explained much of the DCE accomplish¬ 
ment. 

While degree and certificate programs have been the main focus of 
the Day Division, DCE, by its very nature, has always and increasingly 
looked in other directions as well. From the earliest years it gladly accepted 
students w ho did not want to commit themselves to more than a course or 
two. W hen and if they felt ready to matriculate as a candidate for aparticu- 
lar degree, they could do so. The first person to complete an NECCJ degree 
program through evening study w r as William E. Tilley, w ho received his 
A.S. degree in the Business Management program at the college’s fourth 
Commencement Exercises on |unc 12, 1966. Ii was the college and not 
the Evening Division which had the degree-granting power. That very fact 
helped establish the acceptance and credibility ot tnc program: it guar¬ 
anteed that content and standards would be the same whether a partic¬ 
ular course or a whole curriculum were given in the daytime or at night. 
However much freedom and flexibility DCE might need and actually ex¬ 
ercise in the non-credit area and in community service programming, it 
never sought or acquired autonomy with regard to credit courses or degree 
programs. The NECC Curriculum Committee, even before the Academic 
Council, exercised the power of review and recommendation on all new 
credit offerings for the entire college. And when the Academic Council 
emerged in 1970, its definition of the )urisdiction of the Curriculum Com¬ 
mittee left no doubt that DCE was included: 

This Committee shall receive and make recommendation to the 
Council on all proposals for changes, additions anti deletions to 
the curricula and courses offered bv the College, including all de¬ 
gree programs and credit courses offered by the Division of Con¬ 
tinuing Education. 


The ultimate unity of the college anti DCE*s integration into it can 
be seen in several ways. One of the most significant is the context of 
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graduation. There were several occasions in the seventies when a special 
mini-commencement was held to confer degrees on DCE students who 
had completed their degree or certificate programs. Now, however, there 
is just one annual graduation ccrcmonv in late May or early June for the 
whole college. The lists of graduates do nor specify whether the require¬ 
ments have been met in the Day Division, in DOE, or, as frequently is the 
ease, in a combination of the two. While this docs underscore the unity 
of NECC s academic programs* it also means that the historian cannot sav 
with certainty just how many students have earned their degrees through 
DeE &: eS, but there are surely hundreds who have. 'Ibe importance of 
the division was recognized since the early seventies by often choosing a 

i raduate from the division each year to present one of two student ad- 
resscs given at Commencement. These speakers almost never fail to in¬ 
spire the audience by telling how they capitalized on their “late start** or 
“second chance,** and how they managed to complete their educational 
goal while also coping with the responsibilities of family or daytime em¬ 
ployment. “Without DCE, there'*d be no degree for me** is a frequently 
voiced theme. 

Another illustration of the onc-collcgc idea in operation relates to the 
payroll status of some of the workforce. During most of the seventies, 
the state legislature did not authorize and fund the creation of many new 
positions at NECC, despite its tremendous growth. Staff members had to 
be added and they were, bur often they were paid out of DCE funding. In 
any given year, perhaps as many as fifteen such positions were filled. They 
included secretarial, staff, and administrative personnel, many of whom 
worked at least as much for the Day Division as tor DCE itself. The Di¬ 
rector of Public Relations, Sheila knm, was in this category from 1975 to 
1984, when it was finally possible to convert her status to the regular “01” 
budget account used for full-time Day Division employees. To Sheila and 
her long-time co-worker, Caryl Taylor, must go much of the credit for the 
extraordinary success of DCP. in making itself and its services known. The 
imaginative brochures which appear several times a vear to herald what 
DCE can do for you now are the product of their design skills. Earlier, 
as noted, the brochures were distributed in local stores. In 1973, Dean 
Peroni decided to inform the public by means of resident mailings. Me 
was convinced that everyone in the community had a right to know what 
was available at the community college. DCF^ began to mail its brochures 
directly to occupants of all local housing. In 198.% this meant sending the 
brochures to each of some 250,00(1 households. It is estimated that each 
copy is seen by at least four persons. Thus, with over 1.2 million pieces be¬ 
ing mailed annually, DCE offerings may come to public attention in nearly 
six million eases each year. NECC was the first Massachusetts communin' 
college to market its continuing education in this fashion; the results speak 
for themselves. 

Manv other examples could be cited to show how the “Four C*s’* (car¬ 
ing, creativity, convenience and cost) were developed as special qualities of 
DCE at Northern Essex. The “bottom-line** about DCE during its first 
twenty-two years, however, requires at least a brief discussion of a “Fifth 
dimension,*’ a fifth “C,** which could be identified as “climate.” 'Ibis too is 
a somewhat intangible aspect, but as important as the air we breathe. Some 
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outrcachcs arc threatening or uncomfortable. 1 he outreach of NkCA.s 
Division of Continuing Education and Community Services has been wel¬ 
comed, accepted, and appreciated. 

The DCE environment at NECC is something physical and also 
something spintual; it is a campus and also a compass. Before 1971, the 
campus, as previously described, was not exactly comfortable, attractive, 
or inviting. DCE shared the same primitive facilities which the day divi¬ 
sion had. Particularly for evening studies, those facilities mav have actually 
discouraged enrollments. Who would want to go out at night to a former 
elementary school or high sch<x>l building in rather poor repair? It just 
didn't seem like going to “college.** 

When the new campus at Lake kenoza opened in 1971, the entire 
college was totally transformed; as if by magic, it was no longer a make¬ 
shift setting; it could offer space, comfort, anti the best of equipment anti 
facilities. It became a magnet; where DCE had 906 students in the spring 
of 1971, it attracted 1,800 in the spring of 1973 and 4,678 by the fall of 
1975. In that era it grew larger than the day college. As ancient Egypt w'as 
the “gift of the Nile,'* DCE and CS could appropriately be termed the “gift 
of Lake Kenoza/* The intangible human desire to seek higher education in 
a setting w hich seemed a “real college” could finally be met. Since motiva¬ 
tion is the ultimate key to all education, anti especially so for adult learning, 
the entire region began, virtually at once, to be motivated as never before. 

litis change was of critical importance for two areas of DCE en¬ 
deavor, special interest courses and community services. To the former it 
brought the needed space and ambiance for activities in the arts, crafts, anti 
leisure-time programs. For community services, it was even more import¬ 
ant; NF.CC, w r hich before 1971, either could not accommodate communin’ 
groups or at best could offer them only a minimum of very frugal hospiraf- 
lty, was able to invite the public to use the resources of the new’ campus for 
a multitude of social, cultural, anti educational activities. It became more 
anti more a public communin’ college. 

'Ihc DCE climate, however, w*as not enhanced just by the material 
exponent of the new campus. 'Inhere w’as also another component, some¬ 
thing hard to define, something spiritual - a nxxxl and a spirit of sincere 
interest in people anti their aspirations, lake the Day Division, DCE told 
its clients in many ways, “Yes, you can, and we arc here to help you.” It de¬ 
liberately chose not just to enroll students, but to support, encourage anti 
nurture people, regardless of w here they were “coming from.” 

'Hus basic attitude anti orientation has found many different expres¬ 
sions over the years. 'I hc following examples can suffice to illustrate it anti 
sum up the DCE story. 

First, the division, in accepting its students has tried to recognize the 
importance of the things they nave previously accomplished. Long before 
it became fashionable or widespreatf for colleges to give credit for “life ex¬ 
periences,” DCE was searching for w r ays to smooth the transition to higher 
education. In the language of the high-tech eighties, DCE was clearly “us¬ 
er-friendly” long before that phrase W’as coined. 

Secondly, DCE has worked to foster mutual support to generate 
the same amount of cohesivcncss the Day Division students developed 
through their clubs and student government organization, yet the “night 
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schoolers*' did discover many common interests centering on their con¬ 
nection with the college. For a short time (1969-1971) thev even handed 
together to produce their own newspaper, Tbt Night Qm. Their special 
champion in 1969 and the advisor ot their newspaper was a member of 
the Day Division faculty. Professor Gene Connolly. Fie also contributed an 
article to that first issue of The Night OwL Writing on “What Is Education 
anti When Should It Stop,'* Gene identified both the purpose of DCFi and 
the spirit of its students: 

The livening Division of this booming new school is the emphat¬ 
ic local answer to the second question. It is saying 4t Nntrf Pt Educa¬ 
tion is a forever kind of thing. 

For DCE and CS, the challenges, opportunities, anti discoveries have also 
been without limit. 
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Chapter 9 


Recognition: Self-Studies 
and Accreditation 


Much like the individual human being, a college needs a strong sense 
of self-worth and acceptance. Northern Essex is no exception; from the 
outset it has taken not just growth hut constant improvement as a goal ami 
it has desired recognition as a logical outcome, (her its first twenty-five 
years, NECC came a long way in this ongoing quest. It built an enviable 
reputation for academic strength and community service; both the institu¬ 
tion as a whole and its particular programs have been periodically exam¬ 
ined by objective outside experts and found to be meeting or exceeding 
the most rigorous of standards. When one considers that back in I960 
most people in the Commonwealth had no idea of what a community 
college even was, this achievement of recognized educational leadership 
is a truly significant phenomenon. A college can strive for excellence and 
for recognition in many w’ays and NKCC has done so Yet accreditation is 
the ultimate sign of accomplishing the institutional mission and thus is the 
principal focus of this chapter. 

For the short term, NKCC needed to develop confidence in itself and 
in its graduates. It worked at the acquisition of resources and instructional 
equipment; it sponsored annual “open houses** to make itself known in 
the community; it developed honors convocations to recognize student 
achievements; and it held many faculty workshops to discuss and improve 
instruction. It began to publish a lengthening list of colleges anti univer¬ 
sities to u r hich its graduates had successfully transferred; in the 1966-6? 
catalog, this list included 34 separate institutions throughout the country. 
Successful transfer anti the fact that its graduates did well upon transfer 
was a big consideration at the time. The Associate Dean of Admissions at 
the University of Massachusetts, Ernest \V. Beals, took a special interest in 
students transferring from the community colleges anti regularly reported 
on their academic progress. Mis findings were very encouraging, l or the 
spring semester of 1968, for example, he reported that of 39 NKCC grad- 
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uates enrolled at U. Mass, only six experienced dismissal due to scholastic 
deficiency, The groups collective grade average of 2.12 compared quite 
well with the all-university average of 2.37. Since the University at Amherst 
was the flagship institution of Massachusetts public higher education, the 
circulation of such evidence was influential, as was Mr. Beals* 1968 doctor¬ 
al dissertation, Academic Characteristics and Academic Success Patterns <f Community 
C&Utgt Transfer Students at /he Unkmitj of Massachusetts, in causing senior colleges, 
private as well as public, to welcome students coming from the new com¬ 
munity colleges. 

But more than confidence was at stake; eligibility for millions in fed¬ 
eral assistance was also in question and of utmost importance to North¬ 
ern Essex, which had applied for such help to finance construction of its 

C rmanent campus. Recognition of NEC.C by the U.S. Department of 
ralth, Education and Welfare was granted specifically because “its credits 
are and have been accepted as if earned in an accredited institution by not 
fewer than three accredited institutions.'* 

During the early and mid-sixties, NECC came to be known through¬ 
out the Merrimack Valley. There were informal strategies such as the use 
of car window and bumper decals on student and staff automobiles. Yet 
much of the quest for recognition was based on the personal relationships 
which were cultivated between NECC's student services staff and their 
counterparts on other campuses. Don Ruhl, Church Stafford, Cecelia Fur- 
lottc, and Betty Coyne built up a network of contacts which paid rich div¬ 
idends. They pressed senior colleges not just to accept NECC graduates, 
but also to consider granting them scholarships. For several years, there 
was an annual NECC “road show. 9 ' Each spring a number of outstanding 
students about to graduate were crowded into Church Stafford's station 
wagon and taken around to visit admissions officers at Brandcis University, 
Williams College, Smith College, and Amherst College. Students such as 
Christine Spata, John Aung-Thwin, Robert Eddy, and Humphrey Moyni- 
han did more than merely get accepted into the finest schools of the area, 
they excelled there also and thus enhanced the prospects for the NECC 
graduates of succeeding years. 

Important as all of these developments were, the tact remained that 
NECC was an unaccredited college for the first eight years of its operation. 
Serious and specific action toward the goal of accreditation really began 
late in the autumn of 1968, w hen President Bentley, Don Ruhl and John 
Spurk visited with the Association's Executive Director, Ralph Burns, at 
the NEACSS headquarters on Beacon Hill in Boston. We were told that, 
despite problems with its facilities, NECC was told they should request an 
evaluation visit as soon as possible and, on the spot, October 5-7,1%9 w r as 
set as the definite period for it. 

Shortly thereafter, the same trio visited the campus of another Mas¬ 
sachusetts community college, one w hich had recently successfully gone 
through the self-study process. At this meeting, the host president strongly 
advised Mr Bentley to keep the process tightly under his personal control 
anti to involve as few people as possible in it. On the return trip from this 
meeting, a heated discussion took place about the issues of openness and 
participation. Somewhat uneasily, Mr. Bentley agreed to take the oppo¬ 
site course, to allow students, staff, faculty, and even outside consultants 
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Spurk (Chairman); Prcsi 
fido members. 'Inis con 


to be involved. 11 is decision was crucial for the entire subsequent history 
of NFCC; institutional excellence became everybody’s business and the 
search for recognition became a common cause instead of an individual 
pursuit. The collcgiality of NECC was to be immensely strengthened by 
the work and the events of 1969. 

On January 24, 1969, President Bcnrlcv appointed a Committee on 
Accreditation with the following membership: Richard B. Ellis, Alfred C. 
Emerson, Barbara P. Roth, Peter Simoglou, James F. Sullivan and John H. 

President Bentley and Dean Ruhi were mcludccfas tx-of- 
committee was charged with collecting all necessary 
information and preparing a Self-Study Report which would address all 
items in the nine-page outline then in use by the NHACSS. 'Hie committee 
had only a few months to do the job. It held its first formal meeting on 
February 18, 1969 and its twelfth and final meeting on May 21, 1969. £ince 
the academic organization of the college was still embryonic, a faculty co¬ 
ordinator was named by the committee to be responsible for the data from 
each of the major segments of the curriculum at that time. A high pcrccnt- 
of the full-time faculty came to be involved in the self-study process, 
lose faculty members who w r crc not on a task force were informed of the 
state of the project by attendance at regular faculty meetings ami Faculty 
Association mccnngs that eventful spring. 

As things turned out, however, the early deadlines could not be met. 
Only the chapters on Objectives and ljhrary had been completed and re¬ 
viewed when the school year 
ended. The Report had to be 
mailed back to the NEACSS 
by August 18 at the latest; 
the situation looked bleak. 
The Self-Study Report thus 
became the great challcr 
of the summer of 1969 
Dean of the College, Don 
Ruhl, Assistant to the Pres¬ 
ident, Norm Landry, and 
its principal author, John 

£ urk. All of the required 
:a w r as assembled; new 
institutional policies were 
written where required, an 
outside typist and printer 
were engaged. But the Fac¬ 
ulty Association Committee 
took no vacation. It met in 
marathon sessions (such as 
the 8 p.m. - 1 a.m. meeting 
of Friday, julv 25) in which 
the main bi xJy of the Re¬ 
port was read ami sugges¬ 
tions proposed. The entire 
direct cost of the Report 
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was under S3,000; much of it was a ‘labor of love” and voluntary effort. 
When President Bentley returned in August from a sojourn in England, he 
found the project completed. The decision in favor of a team effort had 
proven a wise one. 

The NECC Evaluation Report of 1969 was a landmark document 
which served several purposes. Primarily, it furnished the data and infor¬ 
mation called for by the regional accrediting agency. It described what the 
college had been since its founding anti its status in the fall of 1969. There 
was little either in the way of self-appraisal or projection of the institutions 
future. It contained many elements which were new to NECC: policies, 
procedures, and organization. It brought many previously separate threads 
together into a unified fabric. Most important, it succeeded in its primary 
aim: to convince the visiting evaluation team and the NEACSS that North¬ 
ern Essex was a sound institution and worthy of full membership. To this 
day, it remains the single best source of information about the college as a 
whole during the decade of the sixties. 

The actual thrcc-dav visit of the NEACSS evaluation team took place, 
as planned, on October f>-7, 1969. In a special edition of the student Public 
Relations Board flyer. The Happening, of September 29, 1969, it was appro¬ 
priately billed as the “The Event of the Year.” There were four evaluators, 
one of whom represented the National I.eaguc for Nursing. The colleges 
then new Nursing Program was to he evaluated simultaneously with the 
institution as a whole. Ilicrc is an interesting contrast between this first 
evaluation and the rcaccrcditation process in 1980, w hen NECC prepared 
not only a 163-page report on the institution as a w hole, but simultaneous¬ 
ly also produced separate rcp>rts on the Nursing Program, Day Compo¬ 
nent (289 pages), the Nursing Program, Evening Component (308 pages) 
and the Medical Record Technology Program (263 pages)! Self-study w as 
to become an cvcr-morc detailed and complicated (as well as expensive) 
process. The first NECC experience was much simpler: they came, they 
saw; and w r c conquered - all in short order. The report of the evaluation 
team was sent to Northern Essex just a few weeks after the visit. It listed 
twelve institutional “strengths” and ten “weaknesses;” many of these items 
have been previously cited. It also included fourteen specific “recommen¬ 
dations” for the college to consider as means of improving itself. It was 
w hat it was intended to be: a fair, balanced, ami eminently useful critique. 
When the NECC staff reviewed it, they felt justifiable pndc as well as a 
sense of challenge for further development. 

For most of the next decade, however, the college was able to “do its 
own things” without reference to external review. It moved ahead along 
many new fronts and buttressed its own sense of effectiveness by constant 
expansion; it had the strength and confidence of adolescence; it received 
many tributes from its traditional clients and it sought out new- groups 
to serve: women, the educationally disadvantaged, the non-native English 
speaking, the physically disabled, and senior citizens. Almost before it knew' 
it, its “license * approached expiration and it had to repeat the process of 
a complete checkup. 

The Northern Essex which was to be evaluated in 1980 w r as a very 
different institution from the NECC. of 1969. It had a new* President, a 
ncw r team of administrative leadership, new r collective bargaining units for 
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employees (including the faculty), an emerging new governing hoard, vast¬ 
ly expanded programs and services, and thousands of more students. It 
had changed; so had the process of accreditation. The nine-page set of 
standards used in the sixties was replaced in 1979 by a new New England 
Association of Schools and Colleges (NEASC) self-study outline of 54 
It required the college not onlv to describe what it wanted to accom- 
and how it w as going about it, but simultaneously to appraise its own 
effectiveness in every area and to go further and make specific projections 
as to future activity all across the hoard. Ilic length of the visit was extend¬ 
ed to four days and the size of the evaluating team was more than doubled. 

Plans for the second self-study process were made in the fall of 1978 
and action on it began in December of that year. President Dimitry named 
a Self-Study Committee of twenty members including two students, one 
from the Day Division and one from DCF. All major academic and ad¬ 
ministrative components were represented; there was also an individual 
representative of the Faculty .Association. Once again the Committee was 
chaired bv “accreditor in residence” John Spurk. The Self-Study Commit¬ 
tee held the first of its three-hour-long sessions on December 20,1978; the 
fortieth and final meeting took place almost two years later, on October 25, 
1980. Each committee member, and many others throughout the college 
community, spent many hours developing, discussing, anil interpreting the 
pertinent data. Careful records of the entire process were providers and 
maintained by an inspiring secretary, Cathy Adams, an NF.CC graduate 
anti the first supervisor of the Secretarial Support Center. The correspon¬ 
dence, agendas, draft reports, anti housekeeping records of the Self-Study 
Committee arc probably more voluminous than all of the institutional re¬ 
cords for the hrst live vears of the life of the college. The Committee 
minutes alone arc several hundred pages in length. 

( )nc ingredient of the second self-study which had not been possible 
in 1969 was the input of the Academic Council. The Faculty Association 
had its own specific representative on the committee which Dr. Dimitry 
had appointed. More important, the entire professional staff and the stu¬ 
dent body were sure that the draft response of the institution would he 
reviewed, altered, and adopted in Academic Council meetings. It was also 
widely known that the Sclt-Studv Committee had set up its nine major task 
forces (relating to the major divisions of the report) in such a wav that no 
one was eligible to write about his or her own area of responsibility. This 
principle was adopted at the outset (January 8, 1979) in order to ensure a 
maximum of objectivity. It allowed "non-experts” to question and chal¬ 
lenge everything about the college and it thus turned me whole process 
into a genuine learning experience anti a unique opportunity for change. 
It demanded a strong emphasis on planning Just prior to the beginning 
of the Scif-Studv, in 1978, NECC became the first community college in 
the state to develop an institutional Master Plan, with both short-term anti 
long-range goals established for a five-year period. These goals, voluntan- 
ly anti internally developed, were comprehensive anti specific; there were 
goals for each major component of the college; the iulfillmcnt of such 
goals was appropriately delegated anti was to become an essential criterion 
for measuring the effectiveness of both the organizational components 
anti the institution as a whole. Here, as it had in the areas of affirmative ac- 
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ation 
bud¬ 
get enhancement, NECC 
pioneered and provided 
an approach soon to be 
common to all state pub¬ 
lic higher cducanon. 

To compress a long 
and intricate tale, the 
Self-Stud v of 1978-80 
was another landmark in 
the history of NECC It 
resulted in another major 
institutional document, 
the SefS/uA R ipert 19S0. 

Using that Report as their 
basis a New England As¬ 
sociation of Schools ami 
Colleges (NEASO) team 
of six members, came to 
NECC for a four-day vis¬ 
it, October 19-22, 1980. 

In its report, this evalu¬ 
ating team complimented 
NECC on its ’‘exception¬ 
al frankness.*' It said it 
had ‘‘encountered an ex¬ 
cellent college with excel¬ 
lent personnel." This twenty-eight page report on NECC was, in essence, 
a tribute to the work which had been done since 1969. But it was not mere 
praise or an invitation to complacency, even though it resulted in NHCCs 
^accreditation for another maximum pcri<xl of ten years. In 1980, as in 
1969, the visiting team identified areas of outstanding institutional perfor¬ 
mance; it listed 12 specific “Strengths.” But it also noted 13 “Concerns" 
and it offered five “Recommendations and Suggestions," which it urged 
the college to consider for action. 

Ihe tremendous importance which NECC placed on its reaccrcdita- 
tion was registered not only in its efforts to prepare for and learn from the 
actual experience, but even more by what it aid when the visit was over ami 
all the ink had dried on the many pages of self-appraisal ami outside analy¬ 
sis. All members of the college community received copies of the findings. 
Action began at once to follow* through on the process. President Dimitry 
gave a new* meaning to institutional maturity w hen, in January of 1981, he 
created a new advisory unit for the college, a Committee for Institutional 
Change (C1C), to oversee the implementation of the many constructive 
ideas w hich had come out of the Self-Study Report and the findings of the 
NEASC representatives. This new* unit, soon called the “kick" committee, 
became another important college-wide agent in the quest for maintaining 
and expanding excellence. Significantly, its initial eighteen members were 
a group of college employees mainly other than those who had served 


tion, faculty particip 
in governance, and 
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on the accreditation committee. It also included representatives from two 
segments often ignored in collegiate affairs, the clerical and maintenance 
staffs. CIC gave an opportunity tor more than 70 college employees to join 
in the effort for constant improvement of all aspects of the college. CIC 
lived up to its name; it served as a living “suggestion box,” it recommended 
many things and many of its suggestions have been adopted; change has 
become an institutional way of life. Indeed, the discovery that change is 
part and parcel of NECCs vitality, that it is to be embraced rather than 
resisted, is now solidly established as the single most important benefit and 
legacy of the two great watersheds created by the events of 1969 and 1980. 

Since the 1980 reorganization of public higher education in Massa¬ 
chusetts, there has also been instituted a process of curriculum review 
by the new governing authority; the Board of Regents. Each year NECC 
docs an in-depth study of several academic programs and provides the 
Regents and Higher education Coordinating Council (HECQ with a Pro¬ 
gram Review Report. Fortunately, reorganization has also resulted in a new 
consciousness ot self-worth for the individual institutions. In a state where 
many private colleges and universities had long held the limelights of excel¬ 
lence and appreciation, this new atmosphere could become an important 
factor for schools like Northern Essex. In December of 1984, when three 
NECC employees (Eugene Connolly, Dolores Haritos and Olga \\ iliiams) 
were honored hv the Commonwealth for outstanding public service, many 
of their co-workers felt and expressed the sentiment, “It*s about time.” 

Viewed over a time span of twenty-five years, NECC has kept up this 
dual effort to be as good as it can be and to obtain deserved recognition. 
Nineteen days before taking over the helm of Northern Essex, President 
Dimitry wrote an article w hich appeared in the HjtedwJJGazette on June 10, 
1975. It was captioned “Building More Perfect Community Ultimate Aim 
of Northern Essex.” In it, he stated his philosophy of what a community' 
college can and should he: 

A community college has one fundamental and ultimate aim: to 
use its institutional resources toward the construction of a more 
perfect community ... (it) must always remind itself that the com¬ 
munity is the essential owner of the college. The college must un¬ 
derstand that it serves the community as a form of community 
investment in itself. 

These arc aristocratic principles w f hich suggest that democracy means the 
leveling-up of society through the education of the people. I hey are am¬ 
bitious principles anti thev have been constantly reaffirmed by the college. 
After four years on the job. Dr. Dimitry expressed the same idea in differ¬ 
ent words. Writing in the Report of tie President (October, 1979), he summed 
up “the state of tnc college'' as follows: 

'The college is committed to continuing academic excellence, to 
continuing response to the community, to continuing self-evalu¬ 
ation, anti to continuing existence as a major contributor to the 
quality' of life in the Merrimack Valley. 
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Chapter 10 


A Permanent Campus: Elliott Street 


NECC spent its first ten years in old and temporary quarters; it 
begged, borrowed, or rented spaces in addition to the quietly outgrown 
Grccnlcaf School on Chadwick Street in Bradford. In September, 1971, 
the college moved to the spacious, permanent facility nestled aesthetically 
in a scenic landscape of 110 acres overlooking Kenoza Lake. It seemed as 
if a long, trying pilgrimage were over. 

The Elliott Street Campus has been the main embodiment of the 
college during the period since 1971. In this chapter, an overview is taken 
of the historic setting, the physical environment, the design, financing and 
construction, the utilization, maintenance, adaptation, and improvement 
of the main campus. Altogether, these elements represent another part 
of the quest for excellence. Without claiming to be the most magnificent 
communitv college facility in the world, NHCC can justifiably assert that its 
Haverhill Campus is an exceptionally attractive and functional setting for 
the realization of its educational mission. It is a campus which epitomizes 
the dream of the American people to create the finest of bases for society's 
most important work, the maximum development of individual citizens. 

The governing board, the MBRCC, was the agent with the statutory 
power of submitting requests for capital outlay to the state government. 
It had to choose among the new community colleges as to which it would 
select for the early construction of a permanent campus. When it met on 
November 28, 1962, the MBRCC decided to make Mass Bay Community 
College its ton priority and to seek planning money for Mass Bay in fiscal 
year 1964 anil construction funding for it in fiscal 1963. Northern Essex 
was scheduled for planning monev in fiscal 1966 and construction funding 
in fiscal 1967. 

But in August, 1963, Mr. Bendey discovered that (.ape Cod Commu¬ 
nity College, which had opened in l lyannis in 1961, had already received 




a grant of land for a new campus in West Barnstable and had been able 
to convert “renovation money* for the Hyannis site into funding for new 
campus planning. Not wishing to be overleaped in this wise, the NKCC 
President went into action, lie met twice in September, 1963, with the 
local Chamber of Commerce, which had done so much to secure the col¬ 
lege in the first place. Then, on September 20, 1963, he arranged a meet¬ 
ing between local legislators and MBRCC representative, John Costello. 
I nc acquisition of a new site for NKCC was termed “urgent" during this 
meeting. Next, Mr. Bentley enlisted the support of his Regional Advisory 
Board, w hich met on October 1. On a motion prompted by RAB mem¬ 
ber and Bradford Junior College President, Dorothy Bell, the group went 
on record as favoring “the idea that the college should be in the Haver¬ 
hill area.** Speed was deemed essential not onlv because of the hopes and 
needs of the other colleges in the system, but also to get in on the “ground 
floor** of a new federal assistance program, the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963, under which 40 percent of ncw r campus costs could be pro¬ 
vided by the Federal Government. 

Haverhill was the best choice for three reasons. First the entire Advi¬ 
sor}' Board had already taken a position and on its aA hoc committee, one 
member was from Methuen and another was from Lawrence. Secondly, In¬ 
terstate Route 493 was under construction at the time; its passage through 
Haverhill was to enhance the convenience of commuting throughout the 
lower Merrimack Valley and also to influence the ultimate choice of the 
new campus site. The third, and decisive, factor w f as that Haverhill soon 
came up with an offer too good to be refused. The site search committee 
was taken by City Manager Ginty to look at several possible locations in 
October and November. One site visited was in the Mount Washington 
area of Haverhill, another was an attractive parcel on Salem Street in Brad¬ 
ford, the third was Hun kins Hill, adjacent to kenoza I-akc, a parcel of 
exquisite natural bcautv just off Interstate 495. The search committee was 
absolutely thrilled at the last possibility; it exceeded their wildest hopes. 
John Costello of the MBRCC came up from Boston, viewed the site, and 
quickly agreed that it was ideal. On December P, 1963, the selection was 
announced to the public (and to the landow ners concerned) in the head¬ 
lines of the ilartrbjll Gazette. 'Hie city w r as offering 1 10 acres of choice pri- 
vatclv-owncd land, which it proposed to take by eminent domain and rnen 
sell for SI to the Commonw ealth for the college. 

The state government also moved quicklv on the project. A capital 
outlay appropriation of $ 288 , 00(1 for campus design was made as early as 
July I, 1964. I lie state Commissioner of Administration and Finance was 
immediately asked by the MBRCC to appoint an architect so that initial 
planning could begin on a campus designed for 1,600 students and with 
a target occupancy date of September, 1967. Three months passed with¬ 
out action. '1 nen on October 29, Haverhill State Representative Fdward 
S. “Scotty** Morrow called the Commissioners office and on the next day, 
October 30, 1964, Commissioner W illiam A. Waldron announced the ar¬ 
chitect for NKCC would be Edward J. Tcdcsco Associates of W inchester. 

The sclccnon of Kdward J. Tcdcsco Associates was a piece of great 
good fortune for NKCC. Not only was its staff of the highest training and 
professional caliber, but its founder, Edward J. Tcdcsco, took a personal 
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interest in the project. Mis delightful humanism and keen sense of aes¬ 
thetics and landscape perspective were brought to the project and account 
for much of the visual pleasure which the hnished prcxluct would afford. 
Perhaps as important, he immediately struck up a lasting friendship with 
President Bentley; their shared characteristic ol seeking only the best was 
more than a personal bond; it became a joint effort to express the spirit 
of a community college in stone, metal, and glass. Before drawing the first 
line of the first skctcli for the campus, Mr. Tcdcsco took pains to study 
what the college was and wanted to become, and what the Kenoza I.akc 
neighborhood was and wanted to remain. There was a respect, almost a 
reverence, which Mr. Tcdesco held for education and a joy, almost an ec¬ 
stasy, which Mr. Bentley had in architecture. None of the hassles which 
normally attend an agent-client relationship ever came up between them; 
they sensed being partners in progress. 



I hc year 1965 W'as Haverhill's 325th anniversary year. The donation 
of the Northern Essex site w r as to be the citvs major commemorative gift 
to itself and to posterity. But the actual transfer of the deed was threatened 
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when legal opinion was voiced that the city would have to get some "con¬ 
siderations” in exchange. The only possible material consideration was the 
return of the renovated Green leal School. But the college still needed that 
facility and would continue to need it until the new campus was built and 
ready for occupancy. What could Mr. Bentley offer in exchange? The best 
he could do was a promise that the college would deed the Grccnlcaf back 
to Haverhill as soon as possible. This was acceptable ami plans were made 
for the deed transfer ceremony early in 1965. The principal participants in 
the historic ceremony on February 23, 1965 were Chamber of Commerce 
representatives Nicholas Peterson and KiwrcnccJ. Ewing, Jr., Represen¬ 
tative Francis J. Bcvilacqua, Senator James P. Rurak, MBRCC President 
William G. Dwyer, 325th Anniversary Committee members Mrs. Bram S. 
Pickens and City Councilor Edward M. Nordengren, ami Mayor Paul 1. 
Chase, who presented the deed to President Bentley. Mayor Chase was to 
have an even larger stake in the future of NKCC than most citv residents: 
six of his children have been NECC students and he himself enrolled 
in the evening Business Management program in 1968 and became an 
NKCC alumnus at the June 1972 commencement ceremonies held, for the 
first time, on the new campus. 

Having both a deed and an architect, the college now began to look 
for money. Mr. Tcdcsco crammed a years work into a few months*, and by 
May 12, 1965 hail a set of preliminary plans finished and approved by the 
Bureau of Buildings and Construction (BBC) and MBRCC. In the mean¬ 
time, the Executive Director of the Chamber of Commerce, Malcolm F. 
Fryer, hail written (on April 1) a "Dear John” letter to Governor Volpe. 
This appeal read in part: 

To my knowledge, we are the only such school in the State ready 
for expansion that has the land ready and, in addition, has been 
granted full planning money, bascil on the expectation of con¬ 
struction this year. 

We now understand that the matter rests entirely in your hands 
and ... depends on your including it in the capital outlay program 
now. 

Perhaps Governor Volpe did not imagine that the plans could be drawn 
up as quickly as they were. In any ease, he submitted his capital outlay 
program for FY1966> to the legislature on Mav 10, just two days before the 
plans were completed. His request for $52 million for capital outlay made- 
no provision for building at NKCC. The Phase 1 construction plans at this 
point were for site development, seven buildings, and furnishings at a pro¬ 
jected cost of $6,976,760; Phase II plans, promised for the fall of 1965, 
were to detail two more buildings at a total cost of $2,502,000. 

Local legislators were dismayed not to find NECC on the Governor's 
list of projects. Both Representativ e Bcvilacqua and Senator Rurak quick¬ 
ly announced that thev would ask the legislature to amend the Gover¬ 
nor's request when the bill came up before the respective Wavs and Means 
Committees of the House and Senate. 

On May 21,1965, the Hartrbilt Ca^ttte did its part to protest the omis- 
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sion. Its editorial of that day, “Attention, Governor Volpc** laid the matter 
squarely on the line: 


Bridges and highways arc important, hut much more important 
for Cireatcr Haverhill is the proper development of Northern Es¬ 
sex Community College. 


Just four days later, the Governor was in the area to speak to 7(M> employ¬ 
ees at Western Electric in North Andover and he afltrmed that he would 
“enthusiastically endorse** the Northern Essex project when plans for it 
were complete. A few weeks later. Senator Rural; met Governor Volpc in 
a State House elevator, told him that the plans were indeed complete for 
Phase 1 and that he had introduced an amendment in the Senate Ways 
and Means Committee for $500,000 worth of site development funding 
for Northern Essex, which the Govcrnoi agreed to approve if it reached 
his desk. The Great ami General Court, however, did not move too fast 
that year. Senator Rurak*s amendment was not adopted by Senate Ways 
and Means until November 5 and it still had to be approved by a joint 
House-Senate conference committee. The amendment survived the con¬ 
ference committee and was sent on December 7, 1965, by the legislature 
to the Governor as part of a 63.4 million dollar capital outlay budget for 
fiscal year 1966, by then nearly half over. True to his word. Governor 
Volpc approved the item two days later, on December 9. 

W hilc this struggle for Massachusetts funding was going on, there 
was a simultaneous effort to secure a major federal conrnbution to the 
project. Ilus effort was somewhat easier. During the summer of 1965, the 
governing board, the MBRCC, decided to make Northern Essex its only 
candidate that year for the 2.5 milium federal dollars available for con¬ 
struction for junior/community colleges in Massachusetts. The Boaid, in 
effect, opted to put all of its eggs in one basket, rather than to submit sev¬ 
eral competing proposals. This decision was another piece of great good 
luck for the college. The system by then consisted of nine community 
colleges, all of which needed a permanent home. Northern Essex simply 

£ : there first with the most anti the best and the Board wisely recognized 
s and resisted the temptation to reduce its chances for funding by sub¬ 
mitting more than one proposal. 

The NECC application for federal funding was completed anti 
mailed to W ashington on December 6, 1965. On June 8, 1966, the College 
facilities Grants Branch of the l .S. Department of Health Education 
and Welfare (Office of Education) announced a grant award to NECC 
of S2,531,150 for the first phase of the new campus project, for which 
the total estimate was $8,570,382. The college received a flurry of local 
congratulations as well as messages from Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
(who had addressed the NECC student body that year) and Congressman 
W illiam Bates in whose memory the bridge from Grovcland to Haverhill, 
over which thousands have since come to the Haverhill campus was later 
renamed. 

Naturally, when the site was chosen for the college, serious and le¬ 
gitimate concerns were voiced about possible detrimental impact on the 
environment. 'Hie greatest care had to be taken to prevent such an impact. 
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The creation of an elaborate independent sewage system and the preven¬ 
tion of any runoff or seepage into the lake were special challenges to the 
design engineers, and caused considerable delay. City officials monitored 
the design carefully and granted construction permits only after being fully 
satisfied that all of the technical solutions would be correct, lasting and 
effective. The same concern for the protection of Kenoza I.akc was to 
reappear in the early eighties, when the college wanted to have the upper 
campus parking lot paved. Fear of the runoff of water and automobile-re¬ 
lated chemicals caused extended study of the problem anti long delay in 
the project. A proposed safeguard was the installation of a “retention 
pond'* on the college side of Kenoza Street, a feature which could fur¬ 
ther enhance the beauty of the campus. 'I*hc situation still underscores the 
colleges determination that progress should not in any way disrupt the 
natural setting. 





The year 1967 saw collaboration intensify and the tranquility of the 
site temporarily end. On March 6, Governor Volpc held a meeting at his 
office in the State House. The purpose was to “expedite" the NECa. con¬ 
struction project, which as yet had no tangible reality. His instructions to 
“move as quickly as possible" soon bore fruit. In April, the state Bureau of 
Building Construction announced that it would advertise for bids on site 
development in the near future. On July 27, the Bureau announced that it 
was awarding a contract for the construction of roadways, parking areas, 
and utility sites to the C and M Construction Company of South Iincoln, 
the low bidder for the job. On the follow ing day, Harold Bentley went to 
Boston to sign this first contract. Within a week, an army of trucks, bull¬ 
dozers, and carthmovmg equipment arrived and went to work. 'I*he actual 
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groundbreaking took place on August 5; the ceremonial ground breaking 
nacl to wait two months until early ()ctohcr. 

Ihc state of the construction was heralded with a more formal obser¬ 
vance on October 3, 1967, when silver shovels were wielded in ceremo¬ 
nial groundbreaking by Governor Volpc, President Bentley, Mayor Chase, 
Senator Rurak, and H. Iz>uis Farmer. Members of the Regional Advisory 
Board, the legislature, the MBRCC, the local business community, the me¬ 
dia, the faculty, staff, and student body were on hand for the ceremony and 
speeches of the day. Governor Volpc used the occasion to recall the tre¬ 
mendous progress made since 1961 by the communin' colleges in the state 
and to predict a great impact for Northern Ivsscx on the economic vitality 
of the region. Professor Roland Kimball characterized President Bentleys 
role by taking a quote from the poet Hdwin Markham, “At the center of 
the cyclone, there is a place of central calm.” 'Ihc nine anil ten o'clock 
classes were cancelled on that day so that students and family could attend. 
'Ihe Student Council President, John G. Santos, talked about the affection 
students had felt toward the Grccnlcaf School and their enthusiasm about 
participating in the histone event: 

‘1’hat building made our dreams come true. Our gratitude radiates 

in 100 different directions throughout the Commonwealth. 

The most memorable of the nine one and one-half minute speeches made 
that day, however, came from Senator Rurak, who reminded all present of 
the essential reason for the ceremony. The new campus, he affirmed, was 
not being built for President Johnson, nor for Governor Volpc, nor for the 
city of Haverhill, nor even tor President Bentley and his faculty anil staff; 
it w^as being built to serve the students and the people of the region. Only 
on such a foundation could it hope to rise. 

The task of site development revealed three unexpected obstacles. 
First, because the land had earlier been a golf course, extra topsoil was 
found in great quantity; it impeded getting down to bedrock. I hc contrac¬ 
tor solved this problem simply bv making several large mounds of the ex¬ 
cess earth. Thus the campus ended up with some “mini-hills” which were 
not there originally. This was actually an advantage; it gave the campus a 
more rolling terrain; w hen finally landscaped, these gentle slopes helped to 
soften the rectangular lines of the buildings. 

Secondly, the site preparation crew ran into a large area of peat along 
the lower end of the campus on Kenoza Street. To develop the right base 
for the gymnasium building and athletic fields, much of the peat hail to be 
excavated anil trucked away Legal questions arose as to the value (if any) 
of the peat and the cost anil manner of its removal. The peat problem was 
effectively resolved bv appropriate state supervisory agencies ami resulted 
only in minor delays m the site preparation work. 

A third, more serious, obstacle arose when the city of Haverhill, anx¬ 
ious to ensure maximum protection for Kenoza Lake, decided to relocate 
part of Kenoza Street by setting it back further from the lakcshore. At the 
time of the groundbreaking, Kenoza Street, from the westerly end of El- 
liott Street, hugged the lake shore very closely all the way to the end of the 
tract which had been deeded to the Commonwealth for Northern Essex. 
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After numerous conferences proposals anil counterproposals, a compro¬ 
mise plan was worked out: four of the original 110 acres would be deeded 
hack to rhe City of Haverhill to allow it to relocate the street. 

In that era of skyrocketing inflation, every delay meant significant 
cost increases. This became apparent in the summer of 1968, when bids 
were invited on the building project itself. The call for bids went out during 
the summer and the bids were opened in mid-September. The lowest bid 
received was $3.6 million more than the $9 million which the legislature 
had appropriated to fund the entire project. The incumbent state Attorney 
General, Elliot Richardson, ruled in early October that no construction 
contract could be awarded until the full amount was made available by 
the legislature, which by then had adjourned for the rest of the year. Site 
development was complete but construction was held in abeyance. Early 
in 1969, Senator Rurak filed legislation to add $3.3 million to rhe NECC 
capital outlay already reserved. The federal Office of Education helped 
his effort by threatening to revoke its 1966 grant of $2.5 million unless 
positive action on the project was quickly forthcoming. I Tie Rurak bill was 



quickly approved in both branches of the legislature and it was signed by 
Governor Francis W! Sargent on April 8, 1969. 'Hie project was then divief- 
cd into two phases and the call for bids went out again in June. In August, 
a contract for Phase I was awarded to the Eranchi Company of Newton, 
which agreed to construct the first four buildings (library, science, applied 
science, and general classr<x»m) at a cost of $ 7 ,485,000. The work began 
at once. 

In Februarv, 1970, the state announced the awarding of another 
contract to the D.Cluschov Company of Boston, which agreed to build the 
gymnasium building for SI,859,000. The same firm was selected in March, 
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1971 to construct the Student l Inion building, later designated as the “Col¬ 
lege Center,” for $1,967,300. Ibe maintenance building was constructed 
under a $284,000 contract awarded to the Walsh Construction Company 
of Salem in February, 1973. The building of the Elliott Street campus was 
divided up among three different firms. There were four separate contracts 
for the buildings themselves and three additional contracts (for initial site 
development, tor sewage lift and storm drainage systems, and for final site 
work and landscaping). The total cost to the Commonwealth is difficult to 
trace, but it approximated SI 6 million, since the original funding of nearly 
$13 million did not provide for furnishings or equipment, which required 



a separate appropriation of $2.3 million included as part of Governor Sar- 

C t s Fiscal Near 1972 capital outlav budget. Two Republican governors 
% played major roles in realizing the long-range vision which Democrat 
Foster Furcolo had projected in the late fitries. 

Although the buildings were constructed by three different firms, the 
campus was able to preserve its essential integrity because of other fac¬ 
tors. Edward J. Tcdesco Associates retained control of all design features 
and closely supervised the quality of actual construction. There was also 
continuity of personnel assigned to the project by the state Bureau of 
Building Construction, one of whose officials, Ronald Sevigny, was hired 
by the college in 1970 to be its Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds, 
a post he was to fill until 1984. 

The nucleus of the new campus was two years in the making. As 
academic year 1971-72 approached, it became clear that NECC would 
have more than two thousand students, that it could no longer survive in 
its temporary quarters of the first decade, and that occupancy of the new 
campus was imperative, even though the construction was not scheduled 
to be complete until the end of October, 1971. Record admissions and a 
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very human impatience combined to produce the decision to open classes 
at the new campus in September, 1971, “ready or not.” And so, on the 
morning of September IS, 1971, just two days behind on the academic 
calendar, some 2,3<JO students converged on the new campus to make it 
their own. Between 7:3<l and 8:00 a.m. on that warm, sunny dav, a tremen¬ 
dous traffic jam developed on Route 110 and the streets (catling into the 
campus; it took all morning to unsnarl. C )ncc they got out of their vehicles, 
the students roamed around to explore their new home. They found four 
buildings open for business: the gym, the science building, the applied sci¬ 
ence building, and the classroom building (later to be named Liberal Arts). 
The library looked finished from the outside, but was not to open until 
November. The Presidents Office and Business Office were still in Brad¬ 
ford. The Dean of the College and the Dean of Students were temporarily 
located in the classroom building. The huge structures still had the aroma 
of lin ing masonry and paint. The furniture, in classrooms and offices, was 
perhaps the only familiar feature; none of the new furnishings had arrived, 
so they sat in the same chairs which had previously been used at Chadwick 
and Summer Streets. Many of the students commented on how nice it 
was to have large expanses of parking space and not to have to worry’ any 
more about being ticketed for parking violations on the Haverhill streets 
surrounding the “old” campus. Only a few even noticed that the parking 
areas were not paved or that there was no soap in the restrooms. It was, 
on the whole, a euphoric atmosphere, even though the landscaping was 
ragged and the air thick with dust from construction still in progress 

Man of vision though he was, Mr. Bentley simply had no inkling of 
the headaches which lurked ahead; the parking lot problem was soon to 
become a monumental disaster for anyone venturing into the new campus, 
as well as a gigantic source of embarrassment. 'I nc unpredictability of 
New England winters came into play. Instead of “going by the hook** and 
providing a nice solid ground freeze, the winter of 1971-72 was exception¬ 
ally wet and warm; the earth froze, thawed, refroze, and rethawed almost 
weekly. By mid-November the Observer w as aware of the coming trouble; it 
ran an article entitled “Mud Pies.” On November 30, the image was “Park¬ 
ing Pollution.” First the “hard gravel” and soon everything else began to 
submerge in a deepening morass of mud. Ixxral towing companies made 
a fortune that winter. By early March, serious thought nad to be given to 
closing the campus for the rest of the year. Incredible pictures of cars sunk 
into mud almost up to their door handles appeared in local newspapers. 
The building maintenance crews waged a valiant rear-guard action against 
the ooze tracked in by cverv person w ho tried to arrive for classes. Emer¬ 
gency funding was obtained and, during the spring vacation, truckloads of 
gravel were spread over the ugly brow n sea of ruts. This measure, and a 
mercifully dry spring enabled the year to continue to its appointed conclu¬ 
sion. That summer, the lots were paved, and from then on, the only way to 
“sink” at NECC was academically. 

The first three years (1971-1974) in the new* home w r erc a time of 
settling in for Northern Essex. There were many ideas on how the new 
facility could best be used. Por example, there were student proposals that 
a co-op student-run filling station be installed and that parts of the campus 
should he Hooded in the winter to provide a public ice-skating area. Nci- 
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thcr of these ideas materialized. But three more buildings were finished: 
the Library in November, 1971, the Maintenance Building in 1972, and the 
College Center in November, 1973. Only an additional classroom building 
on the quadrangle in front of the gym and a combination administration 
building-fine arts center remained on the drawing board as Phase II of 
the campus construction. However, after 1974, the MBRCC looked to the 
needs ot other colleges in the system. The finances of the Commonwealth 
also worsened and reduced the availability of money for capital outlay proj¬ 
ects. NECC was considered one of the “haves’* and the limited available 
funding went elsewhere. 

The utilization of the new campus also was a process of experi¬ 
mentation and discovery. Offices were repeatedly shifted both within anti 
between buildings; space was needed and assigned for new academic pro¬ 
grams; the athletic facilities and the College Center began to draw thou¬ 
sands of area residents wanting to use the beautiful new community re¬ 
source for recreation and social events. The new home put a new emphasis 
on the word “community'* in the college name. All that remained to he 
done was to hold a public pageant to celebrate the inauguration of the ncw r 
facility. 

This event. Dedication Day, was held on May 10, 1974. Ibe students, 
faculty and staff w f crc joined by more than five hundred friends of the 
college and local and state officials for a program w hich turned out to have 
twx> local points. It was a day to honor Harold Bentley, who saw* the un¬ 
veiling of a bronze plaque 
naming the I trai ning Re¬ 
source (Center building for 
him and who also heard 
himself “roasted” at a 
gala luncheon. But it was 
even more of an occasion 
to symbolize all that had 
been accomplished since 
1960 and to reflect on the 
future of the college in its 
ncw r home. 

Even without the re¬ 
alization of Phase II, the 
NECC campus was im¬ 
pressive. In the winter of 
1974, a photographic dis¬ 
play of it received national 
rcc<>gnition for excellence 
of design at a joint meet¬ 
ing of the American In¬ 
stitute of Architects and 
the American Association 
of School Administrators 
held in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. The display was 
subsequently exhibited at 
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the National Association of Secondary School Principals Convention in 
Brussels, Belgium and in a special exhibit which traveled around the world 
under the auspices of the United States Information Agency. It cannot be 
documented, nut these international tours may account for the significant 
rise of foreign students for whom NECC was also to become “home” in 
the years ahead. 

Just a little more than a year after Dedication Day, responsibility for 
the campus, as for all other aspects of the college, passed from Harold 
Bentley to John Dimitry. From 1975-1985, the physical changes were more 
subtle and less dramatic, but also substantive and important. Essentially, 
the decade from 1975 on, was an era of physical conservation and en¬ 
hancement. The campus in 1985 was more attractive and more functional 
than it was before. \\ iih a new spacious facility; what needed to be done 
and what was done? 

The most obvious need was to eliminate a problem which appeared 
virtually as soon as the new campus opened: roofs leaked. Everywhere 
one looked, there were galvanized trash barrels collecting the water which 
seeped down from ram and melting snow. Corridors were obstacle cours¬ 
es, and the ceilings gaped open, with large sheets of plastic protruding to 
guide the runoff into the barrels. Efforts to seal the roofs from the outside 

[ roved ineffective; experts recommended the complete rcroofmg of the 
uildings. It took years of requests before the state provided money for the 
job. In the winter of 1985, the project was nearly completed, as the Gym¬ 
nasium building became the fifth structure to be re-covered and, with the 
rain barrels finally all removed, NF.CC was free at last from the unwanted 
moisture and its unsightly countermeasures. 

A second need arose as the student population grew: additional park¬ 
ing. Plans were made in 1977 to accommodate more cars by opening a new 
parking lot on the northwest corner of the campus. There was no monev 
to pave this area, so it was simply put into use with just a gravel surface, ft 
soon acquired the nickname “the Mudflats,” even though it never remotely 
approached the boggy conditions which in 1971-72 had generated that ep¬ 
ithet for the main student parking area in front of C Building. I bis upper 
campus lot, in fact, is much used. It provides a pleasant walk down to the 
buildings in the quadrangle. 'Iliosc using it cross over a charming wooden 
footbridge across the swale. It is a much shorter and more scenic walk than 
that taken in the sixties when students had to park either in Bradford or 
‘‘uptown” and traverse the Bradford Bridge across the Merrimack River to 
get from one class to another. 

Afar more critical need was the adaptation of the new campus to 
render it fully accessible to persons with physical disabilities. The com¬ 
munity college could only effectively have an “open door” for those with 
physical disabilities if it became truly “barrier-free.” As early as 1973, on 
the initiative of Counselor Betty' Coyne, Northern Essex hosted the first 
meeting of postsccondarv institutions in Massachusetts to discuss needs in 
this area. The importance of the issue was dramatized w hen a courageous 
NKCC student, paraplegic Vietnam veteran Richard I .a Fontaine, accom¬ 
panied by a number of triends in the then very active Veterans* Club, rode 
in his wheelchair to the flagpole area, took down the national flag anti sol¬ 
emnly promised to return it to college officials only after the architectural 
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barriers were removed. Action resulted: more than $400,000 was expended 
to install access ramps, an elevator, wheelchair accessible restrooms, tele¬ 
phones, and other features enabling the disabled to have easier access. By 
the early eighties, the campus was nearly 100% barrier-free and the college 
received state and national recognition for its achievements. Mr. LaFon- 
taine kept his promise, too. In a special ceremony dedicating the new ele¬ 
vator system in B and E buildings on September 29, 1977, ne came back 
to the campus and returned the flag to President Dimitry as a symbol of 
appreciation for the progress made on behalf of the disabled. Mis own ac¬ 
ademic career at NElC was itself eloquent testimony that his constituency 
was in reality the “differently ablcd:” despite having to be assisted on the 
stairways, he had completed all requirements for the Liberal Arts degree in 
a two-year period (19.4-76) and had graduated with More important, 

he had proven once again that dedicated individuals do make a difference 
and can help bring about change, if the institution is a responsive one. 

Other improvements of that decade included the acquisition and in¬ 
stallation of state-of-the-art equipment for technical programs and com¬ 
puter applications; the finishing ami conversion of large general storage 
areas into instructional or office space; the earning out, by grant-funded 
artists, of internal embellishments (murals, mosaics and stained glass cre¬ 
ations through the campus); ami an ongoing program of further landscap¬ 
ing, which added attractive trees, flowering shrubs, ami flower beds to the 
already picturesque site. 

Despite all of these improvements, the campus soon proved to be too 
small. The total design was intended to accommodate 3,000 students, but 
without the final two buildings planned for Phase 11, the facility was only 
adequate for 2,200 students, riven during the first year of occupancy, that 
number was exceeded. Throughout the seventies and eighties, with Day 
Division enrollments of over 3,1 K)0 students, the ideal ratio was exceeded 
by some 50%. Efforts were continually made to get state approval for at 
least one of those two buildings, namely the Administration and Fine Arts 
('.enter. Three times the legislature recommended planning money for that 
purpose, and all three times the incumbent Governor vetoed such an ap¬ 
propriation, even though a very strong ease for the building was presented. 
Ibc college was thus unable to open a much-needed day care facility*; it had 
to utilize more ami more space in the Learning Resource Center for admin¬ 
istrative purposes; it could not provide other than makeshift facilities for 
its art, music and theatre courses; the local communitv was still without a 
place for large audience events. 'The late seventies and early eighties were 
simply an inauspicious time; from 1981 to 1984, the college received abso¬ 
lutely nothing in capital outlay appropriation, despite having clearly show n 
that it had the heaviest client usage of all the community colleges in the 
state (one FTE student per each 119 square feet, while the system average 
was one FTE student per each 170 square feet). NECC made the long and 
painful discovery that a Fine Arts Center/Administration Building on the 
campus just did not appear to be a top priority at the state level. 

But the college had a treasured permanent home at the Elliott Street 
campus and it w r as hoping to discover that the home could be enlarged to 
accommodate present challenges and future opportunities. 
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Chapter 11 


New Programs: 1971-1985 


As an earlier chapter has described, the development of academic 
programs at NKCC during the sixties was gradual, cautious and essen¬ 
tially restricted by the physical facilities available. It was a time for putting 
dow r n solid foundations concerning curriculum content and the process 
of curriculum change. Those foundations have proven enduring. \\ ith the 
exception of the General Liberal Arts program, all of the degree programs 
offered prior to 1970 were still to be found in the 1982-1984 catalogs. 

The contrast between what Northern Essex could offer in 1970 and 
what it ditl offer in 198S is staking when one looks at school publications 
of the two eras. The 1968-1970 catalogs, for example, described 10 asso¬ 
ciate degree programs, no certificate programs, and a total of 144 distinct 
credit courses. The 1982-1984 catalogs listed 34 associate degree programs, 
6 certificate programs and 483 distinct credit courses. 

In the small space of the current chapter, it is impossible to provide 
a detailed analysis of each curriculum change as it occurred, or even to 
mention all of the individuals who contnbutcd to the program evolution; 
that would require a whole new specific treatise and would be a long and 
worthy project. Tor present purposes, it must suffice to provide only the 
major trends and general directions w hich have emerged. What w ere the 
new educational opportunities available to students in 198.3 which were 
unavailable in 1970 and how ? did such opportunities come about? 

The most obvious feature of curnculum development just after 1970 
was NECC's decision to move ahead in the areas of the health professions 
and human services. Two new academic divisions emerged and new* asso¬ 
ciate degree programs were designed and implemented as follows: 
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Division < )t I lum-in Services 


Division ()t Health Profession* 


Criminal Justice (1971) 

Early Childhood Education (1971) 
Educational Assistant (1971) 
Mental Health Technology (1972) 
Fire Protection and Sate re (1976) 
Gerontology (1976) 

Educational Assistant, language 
Communication Option (1977) 
Interpreter Training (1977) 


Resperatory Therapy (197!) 
Radiologic Technology (1971) 
Evening Nursing Program (1973) 
Nursing Home Administration (1973) 
Dietary Technology (1976) 


Thus, in six years, the two new divisions had created more new programs 
than the entire college had in its first ten vears. The enthusiasm and energy 
of the respective division chairpersons, William Taglianctti and Paul Bev- 
ilacqua, were both prolific and contagious. The same six-year pcri<xl also 
witnessed the introduction of nine other new associate degree programs 
under the aegis of divisions which had existed earlier. The Division of En¬ 
gineering and Technical Studies, chaired by James E Sullivan, inmxiuccd 
the program in Environmental Technology in 1973. Under the leadership 
of Alfred C. Emerson, the Division of Business and Office Education also 
moved quickly to utilize the new campus fully with new offerings: 

Executive Secretarial: Ixgal Option (1971) 

Executive Secretarial: Technical Option (1971) 

Executive Secretarial: Medical Option (1971) 

Executive Secretarial: Accounting Option (1973) 

Administrative Assistant (1974) 

Administrative Assistant: Education Option (1974) 

Banking (1975) 

Food Service Management (1975) 

During this very productive six-year period, NECC also began to of¬ 
fer one-year courses of specialized study which would provide immediate 
access for graduates into particular joh markets. These ‘Tegular certificate” 
programs were devised for the following areas: 

Respiratory Therapy (1971) 

Health Facility Activity Director (1973) 

Gerontology (1976) 

Mental Health: Community Residence Management (1977) 

Security (1977) 

Interpreter Training (1977) 

Educational Assistant: Language Communication Aide (1977) 

Two major results emerged from this era of intense program creativity: 
NECC attracted more and more students ami the balance between liberal 
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arts education and career preparation became reversed. As late as 1973. 
nearly two-thirds of the students were in the Liberal Arts program and 
only one-third in occupational programs. By 197.3. the numbers were ap¬ 
proximately even, and by 1979 nearly two-thirds of the enrollment was in 
occupational programs. 

The period from 1978 to 1983 saw NECC searching energetically 
for new strategics to obtain needed resources, discovering them and con¬ 
tinuing to make many important additions to its curriculum. In terms of 
new Associate Degree Programs, these seven years saw the following new 
programs implemented: 


Ijbrary Associate (1978) 

Computer Maintenance (1980) 

Business Management: Retailing (1980) 

Administrative Assistant: Shorthand (1980) 
Administrative Assistant: Accounting (1980) 
Administrative Assistant: General Business (1980) 
Word Proccssing/lnformation Management (1980) 
Executiv e Secretarial: Spanish Bilingual (1980) 
Chemical Technology (1981) 

Business Management: Data Processing (1981) 
Computer Technology: Business Programming (1981) 
Computer Technology: Computer Science (1981) 

W ord Processing Technology and Management (1982) 
Paralegal Studies (1982) 

Nursing-12 Month Option (1984) 


During the same interval, the college also introduced two new formats 
under the umbrella of the Liberal Arts program: the “degree concentra¬ 
tion" (c.g, in Gerontology and in Physical Education/Recreation} and its 
smaller version, the “course concentration,” which created a wide variety 
of opportunities for students to pursue particular fields in considerable 
depth while still preserving the wide exposure of the I abcral Arts program 
in w hich both new formats were housed. For many vears, the I jhcral Arts 
program had been cooperatively managed by two divisions (Mathematics 
and Natural Sciences and Liberal Arts). After 1977, it was the common 
concern of three divisions (Social Sciences, Humanities and Communica¬ 
tions, anti Mathematics, Science and Technology). I ndcr the leadership of 
Robert McDonald, Connne Gnse, Charles Reilly, Usha Sellers anti Chet 
Mawrylciw, these three divisions collaborated to enrich the 1 abcral Arts 
program bv setting up course concentrations in the following areas: 


Social Work (1979) 

Theater (1979) 

Town Management (1979) 

Journalism/Film/Broadcasting (1979) 

Dance (1980), Music (1980) 

Biology/ Pre-Veterinary/Pre-Medical (1980) 
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Chcmistry/Chemical Engineering/ Plastics Technology (1980) 

Earth Science (1980) 

Environmental Science (1980) 

Physics (1980) 

Women’s Studies (1982) 

Creative Arts (1982) 

Commercial Art (1984) 

History (1984) 

Political Science (1984) 

Together with NECC's longstanding provision of Special Topics courses 
and Directed Studies courses, all these new offerings pointed to the flexi¬ 
bility and vitality of the Liberal Arts program as it responded to a changing 
world and to growing student interest in subject-matter specialization as 
a key to future careers. Since the degree anti course concentrations could 
be adopted without any external approval process, they could he created 
quickly and easily, whereas new associate degree programs required autho- 
nzation by the governing board, the Board of Regents. 

After 1977, there was also a rapid growth of one-year regular cer¬ 
tificate programs: 

Library Assistant (1978) 

Medical Transcriptionist (1982) 

Computer Servicing (1983) 

Alcohol/Drug Abuse Counseling (1983) 

Medical Terminology and Transcribing (1983) 

Robotics Technology (1983) 

Information Management (1983) 

Materials Management (1983) 

Office Skills (1983) 

Dental Assistant (1984) 

Practical Nurse (1984) 

Tumor Registry (1984) 

Banking Studies (1984) 

Commercial Art (1984) 

Computer Aided Drafting (1984) 

Quality Assurance (1984) 

Paralegal (1984). 

As the foregoing lists of curriculum innovations reveal, the major empha¬ 
ses after 197? were in the areas of technology and business rather than 
health and human services. ‘Hie total curriculum was dynamic, but Corinne 
Cirisc and Olga W illiams, with the input and support of the faculty of 
their respective divisions, seemed to have an inexhaustible supply of new 
ways to keep the offerings current and to respond to the rapid changes of 
the world beyond the campus. A feu* of the new ventures (c.g. Library 
Science, l ire Protection and Safety, and Dietary Technology) proved to be 
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short-lived and were rather quickly phased out. But the vast majority of the 
new programs arc addressing sizeable and long-term educational needs. 
That outcome was due partly to vision and partly to process. 

For many years prior to 1971, the MBRCC anti its (Educational Pol¬ 
icies Committee had consistently encouraged the community colleges to 

stress career programs 
rather than transfer 
programs. That advice, 
generally not followed 
for roughly a decade, 
coincides pretty close¬ 
ly with what actually 
developed after 1975, 
■ perhaps because the 

I younger, degree-ori¬ 
ented student body 
of the sixties changed 
to an older, more 
job-oriented student 
body later on. Among 
the younger male stu- 
* dents, the end of the 
— draft (and hence of 
I academic deferment) 
■1 may have conrnbut- 
B cd to this change in 
I orientation and life 
| strategy. Another fac¬ 
tor which stimulated 
occupational program¬ 
ming after 1971 was a 
gradual turnaround in 
public perception of 

the value of job-oriented education. Internally, NkCC had the advantage 
of substantial continuity in the academic leadership which devised and 
implemented the new programs. From 1975-1985, the academic course 
of the college was charted by President John R. Dimitry, whose constant 
philosophy was focused on program expansion, comprehensiveness, and 
responsiveness to the needs of the regional economy. Me recognized the 
critical importance of manpower training, the opportunities of the federal 
CETA and JPTA programs, and the need for greativ expanded remedial 
and developmental education. Me also pointed out the absolute necessity' 
of seeking new resources, particularly tcdcral grants, to accomplish these 
aims. W ith his encouragement of internal research and development and 
his cultivation of significant tics to the local business and industrial com¬ 
munities, President Dimitry became an effective catalyst for constant pro¬ 
gram innovations. 

Below the presidential level, there was also a remarkable continuity of 
leadership. Dean of the College Donald Ruhl continued to guide academic 
expansion until mid-1978. After his departure. Division Chairman Robert 
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Northern Essex lias also seen the building of its programs encour¬ 
aged and supported by the review authorities “above:** the MBRCC until 
1981 and, since then, the college’s own Board of Trustees, and the Board 
of Regents, and later the Higher Education Coordinating Council. Two 
examples can illustrate the contribution of the MBRCC to the recent de¬ 
velopment of NECC’s programs. For most of its first fifteen years, NKCC 
(like any other community college in Massachusetts) was limited in its ac¬ 
cess to occupational education because both the jurisdiction and the state 
and federal tunding for it were entrusted to the state Board of Education. 
In May, 1977, that agency ami the MBRCC came to a landmark agree¬ 
ment called the Join/ Policy on Occupational Education . This first formal agree- 


E. McDonald became Dean of Academic Affairs. Both of these leaders 
had the benefit of long and able help in the successive Assistant Deans: 
Brent Bonah, Sheila Shively*, John Spurk, anti Mary Prunty. As noted ear¬ 
lier, there was also a tradition of continuity* in the key roles of the Divi¬ 
sion Chairpersons. Almost totally, the academic leadership at NKCC came 
from within its own (acuity and from individuals with long experience in 
the college. 'ITie same benefit accrued from the work of the Curriculum 
Committee and its five dedicated chairpersons during the interval from 
1971 to 1985: Wynne Bascom, Michael Pelletier, Donald Pailcs, Bruce 

F. arnlcv, and Priscilla Bcllairs. Only a very* few proposals ever “made it** 
through the NECC Curriculum Committee without some healthy debate 
or amendments And like Harold Bentley, President Dimitry never vetoed 
or ignored the Committee's recommendations. 'I*he new programs arc 
very much a result of a conscious process of partnership. 
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mcnt by the two boards created mechanisms for collaboration among the 
Commonwealths general high schools, regional vocational-technical high 
schools, and community colleges. In the ease of NECC, it expanded tnc 
avenues of cooperation, joint programming, and resource sharing with 
the secondary schools which the college had already been developing with 
some of them, most notably the Greater I-awrcncc and Greater Unwell 
Regional Vocational Technical High Schools. The loinf Polio made it pos¬ 
sible for NECC to begin receiving substantially enhanced federal funding 
for occupational programs under the provisions of the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 19/6 and Chapter 622 of the laws of the Commonwealth. 
Moreover, it pointed to the need to increase access to higher education for 
groups previously under-represented: minorities, limited English speak¬ 
ing, the disabled, and female students in occupational education. It also 
contained strong endorsements of certain other principles which NECC 
already was including in the development of its programs: counseling and 
employment guidance, academic support services, use of community re¬ 
sources, participation in economic development efforts, “lifelong learn¬ 
ing ” in-service education, and the recognition of knowledge and skills 
acquired outside the classroom. 

In 1981, the MBRCC was phased out of existence and responsibility 
for all public higher education in the state was delegated by law to the 
Massachusetts Board of Regents, w hich from the outset took that respon- 
sibilitv very seriously and w hich, in consequence, became a major factor in 
the life of NECC. ft centralized and coordinated the planning of all new 
programs; it mandated a pcri<xlic evaluation and reporting on all existing 
programs. It created a climate which encouraged the expansion of aca¬ 
demic services. It established educational priorities and was able to deliver 
the necessary funding for new initiatives. It generated a comprehensive, 
systematic approach w hich, in total, w as tar better and more rational than 
the politically-influenced fragmentation of the earlier history of public 
higher education in the state. Its role, as well as that of the local Board of 
Trustees created by the same 1980 legislation, is considered specifically in 
a later chapter. 

The Regents' impact on NECCV curriculum w*as immense primarily 
because of its ultimate control of the institutional budget. Until 1982, 
NECC had always suffered from its very efficiency. It w^s an exceptionally 
“lean” college trying to do a colossal task w ith relatively meager resources. 
The establishment of the Board of Regents gave the college an opportu¬ 
nity to request that its budgets be set with a more favorable balance be¬ 
tween the mission assigned anti the resources provided. In April of 1982, 
President Dimitry took bold advantage of this opportunity. He addressed 
a polite but powerful message to the Regents documenting the historic un¬ 
der- funding of NKCC and urging the adoption of a new basis for deter¬ 
mining funding allocations. 'Inc results of this appeal were dramatic. For 
Fiscal N ears 1983, 1984, and 1985, NECC was granted budget increases 
which enabled it to implement many of the new offerings as well as to 
finally have effective support for many of its previously unfunded or un¬ 
derfunded traditional services. A combination of patience and bluntncss 
brought about this change. President Dimitry's ringing challenge to the 
Board of Regents (“NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COIJ.EGE 
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CANNOT CONTINUE TO DO MORE WITH LESS”) created a dear 
and positive crossroads in the life of the institution. 

There were many other important academic innovations at Northern 
Essex during the period 1971-1985: a program of Cooperative Education 
was launched and developed; important hrst steps were taken with regard 
to International Studies and gender balance in the curriculum; federal and 
private grants for instruction were sought and obtained; a unified Aca¬ 
demic Support Center for students needing developmental help in reading, 
writing, and mathematics was created, equipped, staffed and constantly cx- 

E ded; the largest ESL (English as a Second I-anguagc) program among 
ssachusctrs community colleges was established and nurtured; comput¬ 
er literacy for students was addressed; "capstone (2 plus 2) agreements*' 
were reached with a number of public and private senior institutions of 
higher education. The whole college was dynamic and it becomes literally 
impossible to give adequate space and credit to all of these developments 
and to the individuals concerned with them. They, and their students, know 
how these many dreams, visions, ami efforts have been translated into edu¬ 
cational benefits. Thus, this segment on the new academic programs of the 
era 1971-1985 can appropriately conclude with an unabashedly incomplete 
recognition of some of the key contributors to these major themes. As in a 
great symphony orchestra, the contributions of each musician arc essential 
to the power and harmony of the ensemble. Some of the program music 
of NECC was arranged and performed as follows: 


Cooperativ e Education: Jack W ysong, Abbott Rice, Deborah Scire 

International Studies: John Guarino, Corinne Grise, Elizabeth 
VC iIcoxson, Bonnie Flytnc, l sha Sellers. 

Balanced Curriculum: Eleanor Hopc-McCarthy, Linda Kraus, Sel¬ 
ma Singer, Priscilla Bellairs, Man* Pruntv. 


Marv 

Marx- 


Academic Grant Catalysts: Norman l.andrv, Jack W vsong, ? 

W ilson, Stephen Brown, Thomas Fallon, Wendy Shaffer, ? 
Pruntv. 

Academic Support Services: Patricia McDermott, Sheila Shively, 
Dale Midgley, Kenneth Smith, Edward Korea, James Ortiz, Erie 
Branscomb, Patricia Belmont, Nancy Mcl.aughlin Nickerson, 
Cheryl Finklcstcm, Patricia Carver, David Kelley, Penny Kelley, 
Eugene Wintner. 

English as a Second Language (ESI-): Sandra Fotinos, Diane Chin, 
Alan Hislop. 

Computer Literacy: Michael Pelletier, Ann Salvage 

Curriculum Records: Sandy I .ambert, Priscilla Bellairs, Mary Pruntv. 


Many other unnamed players contributed to the symphony as well. Com¬ 
poser John Dimitry and conductors Donald Ruhl ami Robert McDonald 
would be the first to acknow ledge the success of the orchestra as a unit ami 
the invaluable role of each individual in it. 
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Chaptei 12 


Meeting the Needs of the 
Nontraditional Student 


When Northern Essex opened for classes in September, 1961, it was 
a college of “traditional” students. The students were “traditional” in that 
they were immediate or recent high school graduates in the 18-22 age 
bracket. Except for ethnic background and religious affiliation, they were a 
rather homogeneous group. Within their own families and neighborhoods, 
however, many of them were “nontraditional” in choosing to undertake 
higher education rather than seeking a job right out of high school. 

By 198S, the students in the corridor;, classrooms and lounges of 
Northern Essex were strikingly diverse. People in wheelchairs thread their 
determined wav through throngs of newly arrived immigrants from South¬ 
east Asia, the Middle hast, and the Hispanic world. 1 hey brush elbows, 
compare notes and make friends with silver-haired retirees and salt-and- 
pepper haired persons beginning college prwrams in mid-life. Yet not all 
of the diversity is quite so visible; the lift}' full-time students w r ho arc deaf 
arc not an obvious component of the “non-traditional” segment. Neither 
are the more than 1,500 students who currently make use each semester 
of the developmental services offered by the Academic Support Center. 

What has happened, in effect, is that the groups once considered 
“nontraditional” have become the majority, the norm. NECC still attracts 
and serves the recent high school graduate, but it has also made dramatic 
and effective outreach to other people in the region. The special funding, 
activities, and services put in place to assist these groups have enriched the 
institution as a w hole. 

Viewed historically, most of this development has occurred after 
1970. Although there has been considerable overlapping of philosophy, 

K sonncl, and resources, several ma]or focal points can be idcntiitcd: 

r Discovery Program, ESI. (English as a Second Language), Veterans 
Affairs, Part-time Studies, Services to Senior Citizens, Programming for 
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Women, Services for Students with Disabilities, and the evolution of ac¬ 
ademic support services. This chapter recalls some of the highlights of 
each of these areas and their separate and combined impact in the evolu¬ 
tion of the college as a whole. 

During its first nine years of operation. Northern lissex had come 
to discover that not all its students were “traditional.” Many experienced 
academic difficulties anti personal adjustment problems. Some suffered 
from dyslexia or other obstacles to reading; some had phobias about math; 
others had trouble with oral or written expression; many lacked basic study 
skills; some lacked motivation or self-confidence; some seemed to have a 
combination of most, if not all, of these roadblocks to learning. 

One of the dreams of those early years was for the college to find, 
attract, and serve “nontraditional” students. At the nmc, this vision was 
mainly about hopes to include members of the African American commu¬ 
nity and persons from the culturally diverse and economically disadvan¬ 
taged segments of the regional society. NliCC longed for an opportunity 
to do something positive in this regard and there was much discussion of 
how to keep the college from acquiring an attitude of educational gentn- 
fication. Such discussion led to the adoption, on April 10, 1969, of a set 
of college objectives, one of which expressed the following commitment: 

To arouse the public interest and engender public support of post- 
secondary education; in particular, to initiate to higher education 
those who by economic or sociological disadvantage have previ¬ 
ously been unaware of the possibilities around them. 


Discovery 


At just about the same time, the MERGC began seriously to pro¬ 
mote developmental education in the Massachusetts community colleges. 
It approached the state Department of Kducation and received a grant 
of approximately $400,000 for Disadvantaged Student Programs. This 
amount, which remained constant for nearly a decade, was to be divided 
among those community colleges which were prepared to offer such pro¬ 
grams. The Discovery Program was designed in 1970 while the college was 
still in its temporary facilities anti was implemented on a pilot basis in the 
spring semester of 1971 with thirty-six students recruited with the help of 
social agencies within the Merrimack Valley. For the next thirteen years, 
“Discovery” was to be a small-in-sizc, large-in-mcaning part of the N f ECC 
outreach effort. Some indications of the new ground it was to break were 
revealed in a news story in the HartrbiHGdiytte of February 11, 1971. Cap¬ 
tioned “Northern Kssex Gets Funds to Kducate Disadvantaged,” the re¬ 
port noted several significant innovative features of the new program: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


The reliance on self-discovery. 

Its individualized pace: “TTie student progresses at his own pace 
toward ihe ability to make a decisive choice about his future plans: 
college study, vocational training, or immediate job placement.” 
An integrated team-taught curriculum of four courses with heavy 
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reliance on tutorial sessions, learning laboratories, programmed 
materials and other new (for NFCC) instructional strategics. 

4. Targeting of concerns which the college had not until then serious¬ 
ly addressed: “Occupational area description seminars, job place¬ 
ment counseling, student self-evaluation and program evaluation 
will proceed regularly throughout the program.” 


In the fall semester of 1971, Discovery moved, with the rest of the 
college, to the new campus. It had one large classroom and its own lounge 
for informal “rap” sessions. There was never a problem recruiting the fifty 
students who could be accommodated by the funding grant, which re¬ 
mained constant at about $40,000 per year throughout the life of the pro¬ 
gram. That very small amount w r as barely able to cover the built-in finan¬ 
cial benefits to the students and the cost of program administration. Costs 
for materials and supplies physical overhead and, above all, for counseling 
and instructional salaries, w r crc donated from the chronically lean college 
budget. The commitment was redeemed by generous institutional support. 
ITic staff involved with Discovery chose to be involved in the program 
and their enthusiasm was equaled only by their dedication. Some, like 
Reading Specialist Patty McDermott and Counselor Ken Smith, were w ith 
the program for many years from its inception. Others took time out from 
their accustomed responsibilities to coordinate or w r ork in the program for 
shorter periods. It involved risking: team-teaching, interdisciplinary subject 
matter, and intense personal interest in the students. It was nurturing as 
well as educating ami the demands were heavy. 

At a Discovery reunion luncheon in June, 1983, President Dimitrv 
noted that this dedicated group had not only furnished many of NRCCs 
academic leaders, but that collectively it had been “the most influential 
group in the entire institution.” In fact, from 1973 on, the President kept 
raising the question of how the “cluster concept” w hich worked so w ell lor 
the Discovery students could be applied to assist 1,100 or more students 
each semester. Could the sense of family, the spirit of personal concern, 
he kept alive if the developmental effort was so dramatically expanded? 
And where would the money come from? These challenges would require 
time and patient effort. 

For Discovery itself, the years wound on. More than 1,200 students 

3 »crienccd its encouraging atmosphere where one learned about poten- 
. growth and the need, like that of the turtle, to “stick ones neck out” 
in order to make personal progress. Many of those students shared and 
learned to cope with the problems they had know n: prison and parole, 
broken homes or physical abuse, dependence on drugs, drink or welfare, 
insect infestation and dilapidated housing. One Discovery student talked 
about having to study under a strcctlamp. 

For any skeptical reader who might suspect that the foregoing is more 
poetry than hard fact, a brief description ot the luncheon ot June 8, 1983 
is essential. The idea of holding a reunion did not come “trom above.” 
It w r as proposed by Discovery alumna Donna Raymond of Methuen as a 
capstone to her determination that in celebrating Its silver anniversary, the 
College should not forget what Discovery had been anti meant. She not 
only organized the luncheon and assembled a photo album of Discovery 
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highlights and people, but also sent out anti tabulated a two-page ques- 
tionnairc to several hundred former Discovery students. The question¬ 
naire dealt with educational backgrounds anti results. It showed that more 
than one-fourth of the Discovery students entered the program with less 
than a tenth-grade education, that nearly eighty percent completed the 
program, and that more than eighty percent of these continued their edu¬ 
cation, either at NECC or elsewhere, beyond Discovery. 

But the best wine came at the end of the questionnaire, in a space 
which invited personal comments. Almost all respondents took the time 
to record their feelings. 'Ilicir personal notes are one of the most moving 
sets of testimony to the human enrichment w hich any college could hope 
to provide. Excerpts from a few are given here to suggest the intensity of 
the responses: 


“1 entered the Discovery Program with hidden fears and over¬ 
whelming doubts about myself, and thought 1 would fail ... 1 am 
now a respiratory therapist ... Discovery, thank you for show ing 
me the way to find we!" (38-year-old woman) 

“It was for me an experience of transformation.” (high sch<x>I 
“dropout”) 

“1 was like a boat floating aimlessly... 1 did great my first semester 
with the help of these people.” (young man out of sch<x>l for 
three years) “1 have had the rare opportunity of living a Ne.wljft. 
1 now work as a professional counselor ... It gave me a Second 
Chance in life.” (former automobile mechanic) 


Such testimonials about the personal impact which Northern Essex has 
had on its students come into the college from time to time from gradu¬ 
ates of all nrograms. The sense of appreciation and gratitude has not been 
limited oniv to the “nontraditional ’ group or, within that segment, only 
to former Discovery students. Still, these comments from the heart are a 
faithful mirror of the special spirit which emanated particularly from the 
presence on campus ot the Discovery Program. Its ultimate meaning to 
Northern Essex w'as more affective than cognitive. For many vears, each 
time a new group of Discover}' students gathered for their first gct-ac- 
quainted and orientation meeting, they heard ken Smith give his famous 
“Snowflake Speech.” It was about the unique delicacy and beauty of every 
human being, and it was persuasive: that was the real and basic discovery, 
both for the students and for the college. 


ESL 


In 1982, the NECC day division student body of 3,397 people includ¬ 
ed 196 members of ethnic minority groups. In academic year 1984-1985, 
with an almost identical student Ixxly ot 3,601, there were 497 minori¬ 
ty students. One major reason was funding which allowed the establish¬ 
ment in January, 1985 of the Lawrence Education-Employment Project 
(LF.F.P), the most effective outreach effort to the minority community in 
the history of the college. One of the largest groups to benefit from it was 
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the Hispanic population of I-awrcncc; one of its major components was 
instruenon in English as a Second Language (ESL), a NECC service with 
its own long anti fascinating history. Tnc link between KSL anti effective 
service to minority students was very direct anti obvious. In 1983-1984, 
the ESL program had 203 students, in 1984-1985 it had 372. Most minori¬ 
ty students were native speakers of a language other than English; their 
doors to education and social mobility would open only with the key of 
language competency in English. 

Before joining the faculty of NECC in 1966, Professor Sandra Foti- 
nos was already very aware of the many ways in which language problems 
coultl impede both education and adjustment to American society. She 
had taught English as a foreign language in both Greece and Germany. 
Her husband, Xenophon, was a Greek immigrant who wanted to succeed 
in his new homeland. \\ hat he needed, along with thousands of others 
in the region, was not “English as a Foreign Language,” but “English as a 
Stand language,” that is, a language to be learned and used while living in 
the American milieu. Xenophon was able, in time, to overcome both lan- 

K and cultural barriers. But what about all those others who did not 
n to have a Sandra Fotinos in their own household? From 1966 to 
197*1, while teaching a full schedule of courses in Speech, Literature, and 
English Composition, she began to plan an ESL program. 

In the summer of 1972, Sandra mentioned her idea to a new college 
staff member, Barbara Webber, the Assistant Director of the Division of 
Continuing Education and Community Services. Could NECC offer ESL 
to a group of Haverhill residents who belonged to the Spanish Center 
on Winter Street, which had been set up by Saint James Parish to help its 
growing Hispanic community? DCE was flexible and positive. And so, 
in the autumn of 1972, a group °f non-English speakers from Haver¬ 
hill (recruited by visits to rneir homes) began to meet weekday evenings 
to study ESL with Sandra and some volunteer tutors. One of these tu¬ 
tors was Tina Carver, wife of Professor Barry Carver, then of NECC*s 
Computer Science program. ESL began as a “family affair.” Mrs. Carver 
and .Mrs. Fotinos were to be colleagues for many years, and to co-author 
two ESL textbooks for the Prentice-Hall publishing house, where 'Lina 
Carver became the chief English as a Foreign Language editor. Before 
moving to Prentice-Hall, Mrs. Carver served as the coordinator of the 
evening ESL program from 1974-1978. The local program was to break 
new ground along many fronts; communitv colleges, including NECC, did 
more throughout the country to serve ESI. needs than any other segment 
of higher education. 

In any ease, this first offering (which moved in mid-semester to 
the facilities of the Haverhill Public Library) had 31 students. It w^s a 
“non-credit” course, but the students had more compelling motivation: 
thev did not want to continue being “locked out” of the paths to social 
and economic mobility. Sandra and Barbara also visited the Adult Basic 
Education Center in IjiwTcncc to discuss ESL w ith its organizer and di¬ 
rector, Fred Sarnia, Sr. Mr. Sarnia, a journalist for the I Mwrtnce fzag/e Tribune 
and an educator, had been working with Lawrence immigrants since 1933 
and in 1965 had set up the center, which he directed until his retirement 
in 1979. 
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For the Day Division, the ESL need was proven through the Discov¬ 
ery Program, which, in one of its first semesters, had a bit inadvertently ac¬ 
cepted three young students from Venezuela, who were completely lost in 
their classes because they )ust could not follow the language. Sheila Shively 
approached Sandra Fotinos about some help for them. They, along with a 
student from I long Kong, were given special tutoring. 

In general, the ESL students (approximately eight out of ten) have 
come to NECC from residences in Greater Lawrence. They were near¬ 
ly equally divided between men and women. In ethnic origin, the largest 
group has been from the Dominican Republic, with sizeable other groups 
coming from Iran, Ixrhanon, Korea, Greece, Italy and Poland. At one 
point (1978-80), there were more than 50 Iranian students on the cam¬ 
pus because ol the closing, through bankruptcy, of two private colleges 
in New Hampshire which had earlier accepted them (and their money) for 
study. Because of the Iranian revolution and the subsequent seizure at the 
American Embassy in Tehran and the long, traumatic ordeal of the hos¬ 
tage crisis of 1980, many of those students had to live through a time of 
hostility against their name culture. To the credit of NECC and its Dean 
of Students, Churchill Stafford, there were no incidents of reprisal against 
these Iranian students. 

The first Day Division ESL classes at NECC began, on an experi¬ 
mental basis, in the fall semester of 1975. They met for fifteen hours per 
week anti carried no academic credits. The instructor, Sandra Fotinos, was 
simultaneously teaching three courses in the English Department. The sal¬ 
ary for a tutor and funds to purchase tapes were provided by the Division 
of (Continuing I education. 

In the spring semester of 1974, a second level, ESL II, offered as a 
Special Topics course by the Department of Foreign languages anti carry¬ 
ing three academic credits, was added. This addition went far to establish 
EM. as a legitimate academic offering Subsequent semesters witnessed 
the introduction of two advanced level courses, ESL III and ESL IV, so 
that a comprehensive ESL program evolved and by 1974, a student could 
earn up to twelve credits in the program. Certificates of completion were 
awarded to those who successfully finished each of the levels. These cer¬ 
tificates were often useful to the students in searching for employment or 
upon return to their native lands. 

There was always some debate about how much credit should be giv¬ 
en for ESL study (as there is for all forms of developmental education). 
The ESL program was virtually recreated each academic year during the 
seventies; it was custom-tailored to the current student population and it 
reached a point where as many as 18 credits could be earned. For both fi¬ 
nancial reasons anti reasons of academic standards, a major revision of the 

C ram was carried out in 198(1. The first two levels became non-credit 
ng and their intensity was increased from 15 to 25 hours per week. 
The two advanced levels became semi-intensive, meeting seven hours per 
week for three credits at each level. Students were not allowed to register 
for courses outside of the program until they had reached the competency 
of the advanced levels. This revision proved to be realistic and workable 
over a long term. 

In the eighties, ESL expanded its community service with less empha- 
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sis on foreign students and more emphasis on outreach to the non-English 
speakers of the Merrimack Valley. It is interesting that DCE & CS, which 
had launched RSL at the college, was not only able to save it from financial 
trouble, but also to give it a more systematic basis, expand its staff and 
vastly increase its outreach. The refinement of the program, was recog¬ 
nized as a regional and national model, and was facilitated bv the Chairman 
of the Division of Instructional Development, David Kelley. Dr. Kelley, 
however, is quick to point out that Alan Hislop, a linguist whose repertoire 
includes seven foreign languages, designed and implemented most of the 
change and growth of the program. 

As suggested above, ESL hail been an intensive experience for stu¬ 
dents; even so, it sometimes takes as long as five vears for them to reach 
the level of skill they need in order to function effectively both in society 
and in higher education. The introduction of microcomputers anti ESf. 
software (much of it designed by Sandra Fotinos) into the program is one 
possible way of making progress faster and easier for the students. 

The program was also verv labor-intensive for those teaching it. Mrs. 
Fotinos, tor example, frequently put in an 80-hour workweek. She had to 
have a “long corn added to the phone in her kitchen at home, because 
ESL students always seemed to need academic or personal help right at 
suppertime. Despite these demands Sandra was also able to play a viral 
role in ESL education beyond Northern Essex. In 1982, she was one of 
the founders of the Massachusetts ESL Community College Association 
(MECCA). She served as the chairperson of this association which brings 
together representatives of the eleven ESL programs offered in Massachu¬ 
setts community college, which have done more for ESL education than 
cither the state tour-year colleges or the state universities. 

W hile the program has been intensity on both sides of the desk, it has 
also been txfensitv in a number of ways. In the seventies, it reached our, for 
example to disadvantaged women in the federal W IN program; for two 
years (1978-80) it operated on the campus of the University’ of Dnvcll in 
a pioneering instance of institutional partnership and resource-sharing; it 
also extended beyond the ESL classrooms into the life of the college as a 
whole by reviving NECC's International Club. This club, which Mrs. Fot¬ 
inos guided as faculty’ advisor, sponsored almost every year, a number of 
fests and festivals to celebrate the richness and diversity of cultures from 
around the globe. With food, music, dance, and a variety of speakers and 
demonstrations, it gave the campus many opportunities to learn about and 
enjoy places and peoples beyond the local area. In the spring of 198S, 
when the NECC student body launched its “Feed the World Week,” the 
largest fundraiser was the ethnic foods brought in and sold by students 
in the ESL program. The small “seed program*' begun in 1972 had taken 
root, flourished and was bearing both educational and human nourish¬ 
ment. Through its ESL offerings, the college was better able to understand 
and act upon the discover}' that, indeed, “\Vc Arc The World/* 


Veterans 


Another major segment of the world of “nontraditional students** at 
the college was the large group of veterans of service in the armed forces 
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of the United States. A graph of veterans’ enrollment from 1970-1985 
would show 700 in 1970-1971, a peak of 1,250 in 1975-76 and a tapering 
off to 600 by 1984-85. Who were the “vets” who constituted such a large 
part of the student body (in some years almost one-third of it) and in what 
ways were they, t<x>, nontraditional students with special needs? 

In some wavs, the veterans were hard to perceive as a distinct group. 
They were not always visibly much older than the general student popula¬ 
tion. I nlike the students in Discovery or ESI., they were not grouped in 
any particular curriculum. In practice, they took their place alongside other 
students throughout the campus. There was no special support service 
available to them until the creation, in 1975, of the Office of Veterans Ser¬ 
vices, w hich ran on federal funding until 1981 when it temporarily closed. 
To some extent, this w r as because many veterans did not ch<x>sc to wear 
their service on their arms; they preferred to blend in as part of the whole. 
That at least w as true until the Jarc sixties, w hen large numbers of veterans 
began to come home from Vietnam. But “Coming Home” from that con¬ 
flict was not easy. Scorn, suspicion, resentment, anil fear of the “warrior” 
accompanied the collective national frustration and guilt over w hat was 
taking place in Southeast Asia. 

Northern Essex had been the scene of numerous anti-war and an¬ 
ti-draft protests and demonstrations. Could it now r find a place for those 
who had volunteered or accepted induction into that ill-starred experi¬ 
ence? More importantly, would it be ready to put balm on their psychic, 
emotional, and spiritual wounds? There were great risks for all concerned. 

Prior to 1975, veterans’ concerns were handled principally by Coun¬ 
selor and Financial Aid Director Susan Horowitz, as part of her larger col¬ 
lege responsibilities. Dean of Students Church Stafford and other counsel¬ 
ors and faculty helped as needed. But by the early seventies, the numbers 
and special needs were becoming very large and demanded more focused 
attention. Due in that year, NKCC was able to advertise for a veterans’ 
specialist to join the college on a six-month appointment funded by the 
new federal Veterans’ Cost of Instruction Program (VCIP). 

By the end of 1975, that coordinator had been hired and had set up 
shop in the basement of the LRC, which was still known as the “I library.' 
He w r as himself a veteran, John R. “Dick” Reilly of Malden, and an expe¬ 
rienced counselor. His "six months” was ultimately to become eight years 
of help and advocacy for NliCC vets. Perhaps advantageously, Dick Reilly 
never was to become part of the state-funded staff. *1 hat allowed him to 
be a strong advocate, but it had the disadvantage that, at the end of each 
year, he w*as never sure if the office would be kept going in the following 
vear. Veterans' services became a learning experience tor all concerned. 
Tor the counselor, Dick Reilly, it began as soon as he arrived on campus 
and was given his “basic training in the Vietnam vet” by Doug Sheehan, 
Frank Jenkins, anil other Vietnam vets, who quickly became his “A-Team.” 
They tclt like outcasts trying to get into the mainstream, into the “system.” 
They persuaded Dick to join them in making a bus trip to Washington, 
DC. to participate in “Project Apple,” a national demonstration in the cap¬ 
ital being organized by the Vietnam Veterans Against the War (WAW) to 
demand increased benefits and assistance for the Vietnam vets. There was 
a real need to persuade the federal government that it ought to do more 
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than just fly people back from Saigon or DaNang to California and issue 
them a train ticket home. Project Apple helped to meet that need. 

The NECC vets came hack to the campus from this trip to Washing¬ 
ton and coalesced into a powerful interest group, 'llicy established a Veter¬ 
ans* Club at NliCC and very uuicklv became a focal point and resource to 
vets throughout the region and the state. They helped to organize veterans 
at I . Mass, Amherst, U. Mass, Boston, l .Mass, Dartmouth, and on other 
campuses. 

Veterans* benefits in the early seventies were the responsibility of sev¬ 
eral governmental agencies at several levels. Federally, the Veterans Admin¬ 
istration (VA) had the general responsibility, while the then Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (HEW) had charge of the VCIP program. 
State agencies, such as the Department of Veterans* Services anti the then 
Division of Employment Securin' were also involved, together with their 
local or regional branch offices. Private agencies, such as the American Red 
Cross, American legion, and Disabled American Veterans, were another 
component of available assistance. Despite all of this structure, the pro¬ 
cess of veterans* readjustment to civilian life was not going sm<x>rhly. Vet¬ 
erans felt themselves the victims of red tape, long delays, and bureaucratic 
run-arounds. This all changed at NECC when Dick Reilly began to make 
outreach efforts on their behalf anti to push the governmental structure 
into effective delivery of services and benefits, instead of getting tangled 
up in jurisdictional disputes, duplication of effort, and consequent frustra¬ 
tion of the veterans* claims, needs, and desires for help and support. The 
first order of business was to make veterans aware of their opportunities 
and of the fact that NECC was open to them and ready to really help 
them. Many of them had come home traumatized and were simply trying 
to forget by walking in the woods of Colorado or New Hampshire. Oth¬ 
ers were looking for jobs at a time when the state anti regional economies 
were in depression. Many were just sitting around waiting for something 
- anything - to happen for them. "Their fears, uncertainties, and inertia were 
ultimately classified as the “post-Vietnam syndrome, “or more commonly, 
Post-Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD). 
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Beginning in the spring of 1974, NECC went out to them. They were 
informed of their benefits (and of the college) through newspaper ads, 
notices on local anti Boston radio stations, the standard college publica¬ 
tions, and personal visits to the offices of every veterans* organization in 
the region. Everywhere he visited, Dick Reilly left a supply of a special 
18-page veterans' brochure called “Find the Answer” which he had made 
up and Sheila krim designed with the utmost clanty and welcoming tone. 
As so often happens in life, tone and climate were everything, these out- 
reaches were fantastically and immediately successful. The number of vets 
at NKCC rose by 3iMI that year and by another 4<)0 the following year. 
By 1975-1976, Veterans constituted nearly one-third of the Day Division 
enrollment. 

Of the thousands of vers who did "Find the Answer” at NKCC, 
most had been in the Vietnam contlict, although many had served earlier. 
There was state and national legislation to provide benefits to all those 
who had been in the armed forces since the Korean War. For some, eligi¬ 
bility for benefits depended on first clearing away "had paper” from their 
records. A "veterans representative,” from the Veterans* Administration, 
Dick Bralcy, was also sent to the NKCC campus to assist in such matters. 
This former Air Force Captain was aware that sometimes the "system” 
had erred; some veterans had been given less than an honorable discharge 
for smoking a single joint of marijuana and he helped them in making 
appeals for review and reversal of such decisions. 

Among the veterans, at least twenty-live percent had seen the horrors 
of Vietnam combat. Problems of readjustment often had involved marital 
separations and divorce. Yet despite these factors, as a group they not only 
accepted the structure of college life and its "authority figures” (they treat¬ 
ed 1 larold Bentley and John Dimitry as the "base commander**), but also 
quickly lit into the system and, especially by getting involved in student 
activities, were able to use it very effectively to achieve many important 
objectives, not only for themselves, for the college, and for the community. 

Particularly through their Veterans' Club, they decided on their prior¬ 
ities and then worked to realize them. Their organizational and leadership 
skills were recognized by the student body at large and for several years in 
the mid-seventies they provided the steering for such all-college activities 
as the Student Council and Tbt Obsener. They knew how to "capture*' the 
system and to work within it. 

*l*o conclude on the special role of the veterans at NKCC, several 
other strands need to be woven into the fabric. First, the provision of ser¬ 
vices to them did not, for the most part, cost the college much in the way 
of financial outlay. Federal programs provided thirty dollars per veteran 
for outreach, counseling, and special programs on their behalf. Veterans' 
benefits, in fact, were a boost to the local economy. As indicated in the 
Presidents Report for academic year 1978-79, for example, the college in that 
Year administered S880,036 in grants to vets for their support, food, and 
housing w hile enrolled. legislatively mandated tuition w r aivcrs for veterans 
in the Di vision of Continuing Education, however, were a major loss of 
income to that self-supporting unit. 

Secondly, meeting their needs proved to he a big part in spreading the 
reputation of NKCC as a canng institution. The waves the veterans made 



were visible and traveled far. ( )n one occasion they hired a bus, went to a 
VA hospiral and took some of their older, forgotten brothers to a base¬ 
ball game at Fenway Park. A videotape of a veteran trying to navigate the 
NE(.C campus in a wheelchair before the removal of architectural barriers 
was “exported** and shown, for instance, to the state legislature in Maine. 

The vets did more than “talk.’* Individually and collectively, they man¬ 
aged to smooth out their anger and to redirect their energies to positive 
social and educational purposes. On one occasion, they staged a “sit-in,’* 
literally sitting on a dean s desk to demand (anti get) better space for their 
office and club. On another occasion, a “statement** was made by rolling 
a hand grenade down the corridor outside a given “action office.’* While 
such events were rare exceptions, they do suggest the fragility and volatility 
of feelings at the time. These impulses for direct action were minor ripples 
in an ocean of professionalism, empathy, anti support which the college 
provided. 1 jke the other “nontraditional** student groups, the veterans re¬ 
sponded by taking full atlvantage of the opportunities which NKCC cre¬ 
ated for them. 

Female Students 


A fourth major category of nontratlitional students to whom NECC 
reached out, and who, in turn, changed anti enriched the college, is the 
very large number of “women returning** to education anti to employ¬ 
ment. Female students had been part of NECC since its founding in 1961, 
but it was not until 1973 that specific outreach began to be made to those 
women in the community whose experience in higher education had been 
delayed, or interrupted, or even not considered occausc of such factors 
as economic necessity, traditional responsibilities in the home and family, 
or gender stereotypes inherited from an earlier culture. For the women of 
the Merrimack Valiev from their early twenties to retirement age, the years 
1970-1985 witnessed the discovery that NRCC is also /fc/r community col- 
lege. 

In 1973, the college began to target “returning women’* and to indi¬ 
cate that the institutional support would be there ir the personal obstacles 
could be cleared away. A “Conference for Women Returning,’* planned 
jointly by the DCE Assistant Director Barbara Webber and the Director 
of the Andover Womens’ Center, Naomi Shertzer, was organized to meet 
on February 15, 1973 at the Memorial Hall Library in Andover. 

The all-day conference, which involved a S2 registration fee and a 
“bring-it-yoursclf brown bag lunch,*’ was about “returning” in general, i.c., 
cither to education or to the job market and to workshops addressing not 
just the opportunities but also the practical problems involved. There was 
a large advance registration for it. 

The principal speakers at this conference were Grace Fcrril, the Re¬ 
gional Director of the Women's Bureau, U.S. Department of Dihor, and 
Barbara Schram, a community organizer, social worker, and doctoral can¬ 
didate at the Harvard University School of Education. One of the issues 
which the conference addressed was “how to get credit for life experi¬ 
ence,” a clear indicator of the nontraditional concerns of the group and of 
NKCC’s recognition of its need to respond to such concerns. The aftcr- 
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n<x>n sessions of the conference were panel discussions and workshops 
around the issues raised. The overwhelming response and the fallout from 
this first outreach effort to women galvanized NECC into many changes 
and an ongoing program of meeting women's needs. 


Ilie first specific program for women offered by NECC was held 
in April, 1973, a conference for “Wives of Police Officers’* organized by 
the wives of local policemen anil DCEVs newly appointed Coordinator of 
Womens Programs* Louise Casey of Grove la no. A liver for this confer¬ 
ence reveals that much of its purpose was to help families of poll ccmen to 
support their husband./father in bis role. But it also suggested some new 
strategics and new directions for the women as well. It tocuscd their atten¬ 
tion on “Expanding Your Horizons: Creative Arts, Credit and Non-Credit 
Courses, New Skills." Ironically, this first concrete effort to address wom¬ 
ens issues had come about at NECC mainly because of the success of the 
law Enforcement Program, which drew hundreds of local policemen to 
the college. NECC was expanding its own horizons by realizing that “Dad¬ 
dy” did not live alone anti that his life partner might be just as interested in 
and capable of personal and professional growth as he was. 

In any ease, things began to move for women at the college. A Wom¬ 
ens (’enter was set up and, bv 1976, Naomi Shertzer could report that 
DCE had sponsored tnc following activities in the preceding three years: 


1 . Women’s Workshop - discussion group on roles and goals for 
women, in conjunction with the Andover Women’s Center. 

2. Human Sexuality - a course offered in conjunction with the Family 
Planning Project of Lowell. 

3. W omen’s Image in Art - a course given by Julie Swain. 

4. Women in Films - a film discussion series led by Ianda Kraus. 

5. Personal Growth - a course in mind and body connections given 
by Mary Gcndlcr. 

6 . Psychology of Women- a course in women’s roles and issues. 
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7. The Emerging Woman - a self-discovery workshop led by Nancy 
Wotherspoon. 

8 . Project Self - a senes of workshops given by Iouisc Casey. 

9. “Womens Festival” - May, 1975 - a day celebrating womens inter¬ 
ests. 

10. Womcn-Confcrcncc Change - November 15, 1975 - a major con¬ 
ference attended by 180 women. The kevnote speaker was former 
Haverhill resident, Mary Howell, M.D. f-lcr address “A Ciift: Ilic 
Second Half of our lives'* concluded with this challenging obser¬ 
vation: “For those of us past 40, it seems like a gift to realize that 
we have this second halt of our lives to work together for our 
sisters, for our children, for all who are oppressed, for ourselves.” 

11 . Career Tools W orkshop - problem-solving techniques for realizing 
career goals, taught by Patricia Culver. 

12. Women and Aging - a course on the capabilities of older women 
students. 

13. VOW - Vocational Opportunities for Women: an NECC informa¬ 
tion clearinghouse on local employment opportunities. 


From 1974 through 1978, NECC. was living through the “lean years” 
an era when its state funding was so low that cutbacks of services and lay¬ 
offs of college personnel were more likely than expansion of any kind of 
programming, however worthwhile and important. Efforts were constant¬ 
ly made to induce local business and industry to contribute to the outreach 
effort to middle-age women. Major nanonal philanthropic foundations 
were approached with successive grant proposals. But most of the desired 
“follow*-through” materialized through a combination of federal funding 
(under CETA, j’lPA, and Aid to Displaced Homemaker programs) and the 
investment of scarce institutional (DCE &: CS) resources. 

After 1977, the college began to package its academic offerings with 
this clientele in mind; on the suggestion of Chet Hawrylciw, it started to 
offer part-time studies in the Day Division, scheduling courses to meet for 
three nours just once a week (typically from 9-12 mornings or 1-4 after¬ 
noons). By 1983, nearly 200 area women were annually taking advantage 
of this plan and many of them, having gained confidence with a limited 
schedule, decided to become full-time students and to matriculate in a de¬ 
gree or certificate program. 

In that same era of the late seventies, a number of other initiatives were 
taken to expand opportunities for area women. On September 18, 1976, 
for example, the college hosted a kickoff luncheon for the area campaign 
in support of the Equal Rights Amendment. Some 250 area women came 
to hear a distinguished group of panelists anti the district's Representative 
in Congress, Michael Harrington, discuss the prospects and implications 
of its passage. During 1978-/9, NECC collaborated with the state Depart¬ 
ment of Education’s Division of Occupational Education and Women's 
Enterprises of Boston on “Project ACT” (Access to Careers in Tcchnolo- 

S , wnich aimed at recruiting women for technical careers, anti providing 
m with assessment, training, support anti placement. In 1979, there was 
collaboration with the Womens Work Project in Newburyport and the 
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first in a senes of Women's Opportunity days, held both in the morning 
and in the evening. Out of such gatherings, NECC became aware of the 
keen interest of community women in the emerging high tech industries of 
the region, in alternative work schedules, job sharing, permanent part-time 
employment, and the quality of environment in the workplace. 

In the spring of 1980, an all-dav conference sponsored by the Gover¬ 
nors Commission on the Status of Women \v r as held at the college and re¬ 
vealed a tremendous range of womens issues anti concerns. Of the many 
issues ami concerns, one in particular, “Women in Technology” held the 
key which would open d<x>rs to funding, staffing, anti growth of the wom¬ 
ens outreach effort. A Cambridge, Massachusetts institute, the Technical 
Education Research Center, had been awarded a federal grant of SS4KI,(KJ1) 
from the Department of Education to develop two books. In 1980, NECC 
\v f as chosen as one of five field test sites in the country to use the first 
of these books, .V//// and limits, ami to assess its effectiveness in design¬ 
ing technical training programs for women. Thus in the summer of 1980, 
Mary Jane Gillespie came to the campus to conduct this field testing. As 
had been the ease with Veterans* Counselor Dick Reilly, this apparently 
short-term assignment grew into a long-term effort. When the grant funds 
ran out, the college decided to keep up and indeed increase momentum in 
this direction. It named Ms. Gillespie as the Director of a new* ('enter for 
Women ami Technical Careers. 

Focus on womens issues, however, was not limited to just the Di¬ 
vision of Continuing Education. Throughout the seventies ami eighties, 
much was also happening along parallel lines in the Day Division. The cur¬ 
riculum came to include first individual courses, then thematic studies anti, 
after 1982, a full course concentration of six courses in Womens Studies. 
The prime movers of this curnculum enrichment were lamia Kraus, Pris¬ 
cilla Dcllairs, Mary llarada, Selma Singer, Eleanor I lope-McCarthy, Anne 
Iaaszlo and Mary Prunty. During 198 vl984, a special committee on gen¬ 
der balance throughout all the curricula of the college came into being. 
Working in conjunction with other colleges, it focused attention on gen¬ 
tler balance not only in textbooks but also to go with not only in faculty 
attitudes and even in classroom techniques. As a result, sex stereotyping 
has been identified as one of the major obstacles to the realization of full 
educational opportunity for the female students who now constitute the 
majority element of the student body. 

Elders 

Another stereotype which dissolved as the college grew* and changed 
was the notion that a college is only for the young. 'Ibe senior citizens of 
the Merrimack Valley “invaded” the campus in 1975 and ever since then 
have also made it their community college. In 1985, many hundreds of 
them were participating in a rich smorgasbord of activities and programs 
fitted to their needs and desires. This phenomenon is identified as “Life 
I-ong learning’* and both the participants and the program itself, initially 

C * :d by Carolyn Reynolds and May DiPictro, became phenomenally vi- 
r and successful. 

The elders have primarily been attracted to the college more as a re- 
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source for socialization and cultural activities than as a place for courses, 
classes and degrees - although hundreds of them have lateen advantage of 
their Gold Card privilege of free tuition in all the colleges academic of¬ 
ferings. \\ ithin individual courses and certificate or degree programs, their 
presence has made the student body truly comprehensive ami lntergcncr- 
ational. Their personal life experiences, generously shared with younger 
classmates arc unique, special and varied threads in the tapestry of learn¬ 
ing. A discussion of the 1930 s, for example, is so much enriched when 
one of them can tell about the personal impact of the Great Depression 
or w hat it meant to them to hear a radio message from President r ranklin 
D. Roosevelt about a new* program called Social Security. lake the other 
"nontraditional” students, they brought more than they rake away. The 
story of why and how they joined the college community will be given 
here. Essentially, NECC had little to do with or for people over age fifty 
from 1960 through 1975. Most of its contact w ith them was as parents or 
relatives of the younger students w r ho enrolled. 'Iliey came to commence¬ 
ments and open houses and student performances; a few of them took 
courses in the "Evening Division.” In general, they ignored the college 
ami it ignored them; it was preoccupied w ith other concerns, even though 
many members of the NECC staff had a deep and sincere interest in 
"adult education.” 

As happened throughout the nation, a w hole new awareness of older 
Americans and their needs began to emerge in the late sixties and early 
seventies. Governmental agencies and special funding began to address 
this large constituency about its increasing self-awareness and its needs. 
The presence and the power of the ‘’Gray Panthers” came into focus. 
At Northern Essex, it once again w r as Barbara Webber who began to 
make things happen. In her efforts to provide the widest possible range 
of "communin’ services,” she had already identified the limited-Fmglish 
speaking ami the womens constituencies; in 1974, she suggested making 
similar outreach to elders of the region. 

Within the Day Division of the college, there had been a specific 
course in Gerontology introduced by Dr. Duane Windcmillcr as early as 
1971. Several individuals, including Marjorie Goudreault (then a member 
of the NECC Regional Advisory Board and subsequently Chair of the 
college s Board of Trustees) and June E Spurk (w ife of the author ami a 
part-nmc NECC facultv member), were preparing to be of assistance by 
earning a certificate in Social Gerontology through a course which Boston 
University* offered at Northern Essex. By late 1975, NECC w r as planning 
its own degree and certificate programs in Gerontology. W orking with the 
Human Services Division Chairman Paul Bevilacqua, Haverhill Attorney 
Albert Boulanger designed these programs, which were implemented as 
part of the curriculum in 1976 and first directed by Dr. W illiam O’Ro¬ 
urke, who had worked in the mid-seventies in local agencies serving el¬ 
ders. Thus, there w f as an institutional network of expertise and concern, 
a growing awareness of the size ami the complexity of the need, a close 
working relationship with agencies in the field, and an increasing readiness 
to respond to that need. 

Financially, however, it was the worst of times. Faculty and staff mo¬ 
rale was at an all-time low* because of an extended thrcc-vear "freeze” on 
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salaries. Also, 1V75 was to usher m a hve-vear period ot financial crisis m 
the state government; the crisis, particularly in 1975, led to sudden budget 
cutbacks and institutional trauma. It it wished to help senior citizens in the 
community, NECC would have to rely on some type of special funding 
and on a lot of volunteer effort from many quarters, especially from the 
more than 60,000 ciders then estimated to be residing in the region. In 
fact, analysis of age groups in the population-at-large, revealed that the 
Merrimack Valley had the second highest percentage in the nation of peo¬ 
ple over 60 years of age. 

Early in 1975, Northern Essex received a small ($7,000) but signifi¬ 
cant grant from the state Department of Elder Affairs. The proposal was 
drafted by Barbara Webber, and this grant allowed NECC to hire a part- 
time member in DCE whose function would be to develop programs spe¬ 
cifically for senior citizens. The person appointed was Benjamin S. Mersey, 
President of DART, Inc., a Cambridge, Massachusetts firm whose Board 
of Directors also included Lillian Glickman, MSW, and Dr. I. Ira Golden- 
berg of Harvard University. This trio had just completed a national survey 
and manual for the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
It was entitled Community Callers Respond to lildtrs: A Sour<tbM>k for Program 
DeixhfHtttnL Ben Hersev knew the state of the art. He also knew that the 
key was involvement of the elders themselves and acted accordingly. 

By the end of March 1975, things began to move. NECC setup a 
Special 'Topics course called "Elders Serving Elders” and subtitled "Devel¬ 



oping Programs for Ourselves” This thirteen-week course, which offered 
three credits as an option, drew a class of fifteen members whose major 
goal was to plan an event at the college for a much larger group. They be¬ 
gan meeting on March 31 and the event which they designed was truly a 
major happening in the NECC story, the famous “Invasion Day” of June 

At the very outset, a key question was: "who arc the elders? At what 
age docs one become a "senior citizen?” W hen the Hatvrbili Gazette rc- 

E ted on the project on April 25, 1975, it did so in an article called "Col- 
: Plans Programs For '1 nose Over 50” which described how the task 
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force was studying Merrimack Valley elderly needs, a review of national 
programs and community resources, analysis of advocacy activities, and 
training in program planning. This juxtaposition of the terms "those over 
50" and "elderly needs" gave rise to a long and interesting evolution of 
sensitive terminology. Should the outreach he directed to “Eiders," "Gold- 
cn-Agcrs," "Senior Citizens,” or some other acceptable name? 

Whatever the name, it was the elders who defined themselves and 
their needs. "Over 50," it was decided, was pushing it a bit. On June 12, 
1975, the Gazette again reported on the plans for Invasion Dav in an article 
called "Residents Coordinate Programs For Elderly At Northern Essex." 
This update indicated that the program would be for "people over 55 years 
of age ” 

Throughout May and June of 1975, there were manv, almost daily, 
news stories in all the local papers about the "great invasion'* and the senes 
of planning seminars and workshops for it. Flic college's invitation, like 
its handbill "Golden Opportunities for Golden Agers,’ was widely publi¬ 
cized, and reservations for the special free bus transportation to the cam¬ 
pus from each of the surrounding cities and towns began to come in. 'Ihe 
dignitaries and guest speakers gave their commitments, and excitement 
filled the air, that special excitement of a ncw r adventure. It recreated the 
mood of August 1961, w hen NKCC was about to welcome its first class. 

This "ripening," however, was much more impressive. On Wednesday, 
June 25, the buses of elders began arriving. W hen the last one had dis¬ 
charged its passengers, nearly "invaders" were on campus, including 
one gentleman who was 94 years young. 'Ilicrc was a sense of farewell, be¬ 
cause one of the party, Harold Bentley, was due to leave "his college" just 
four days later. Ihe incoming President of Northern Essex, John Dimitry, 
had also wanted to be present, but was detained in Michigan for several 
more days to assist in the welcome and orientation of his successor at 
Macomb Community College. Dr. Dimitry, however, would soon be called 
upon to keep the promises and the commitments w r hich were being made. 
*lwo significant differences from most receptions were first that in this 
case, the guests paid for their ow f n lunch (litty cents) and second, that it 
w r as thev w r ho received the presents. As they signed in for "Invasion Day" 
each of the guests was given a personal “Gold Card," entitling her/ him 
to the free use of college facilities such as the library, cafeteria, and gym¬ 
nasium. 

As it often had before, NKCC did not wait for "higher authorities" 
to decide an issue. Just a few weeks after Invasion Dav, some of the elders 
w ho had planned it met with President Dimitry and asked if their Gold 
Cards w r ou!d represent a waiver of tuition charges. Although he was by 
then gravely worried about the w r orst financial crunch in NECCs history. 
Dr. Dimitry said "yes": from the fall semester of 1975 onward, anyone 
over age 62 could simply present his/her Gold Card, pay a $3.1)0 regis¬ 
tration fee and be enrolled in any DCE course. The decision made edu¬ 
cational history in Massachusetts: NEGC w^as the first public institution 
of higher education in the Commonwealth to extend such an offer to 
senior citizens. lV>r a while, it had to be limited to courses offered by the 
linanciallv autonomous Division of Continuing Education ami Commu¬ 
nity Services. In January of 1978, however, the state legislature enacted a 
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bill which granted tuition waivers throughout the public higher education 
system to all persons over the age of 65 whose annual income did not ex¬ 
ceed $12,000. And, in 1979, legislation filed by then State Senator Sharon 
Pollard and former State Representative Francis Bevilacqua succeeded in 
reducing the eligibility to age sixty. 

Thus the great “Gold Rush’* of 1975 began to set people in motion, 
nor for precious metal but for personal enrichment. During the first se¬ 
mester of the program (fall, 19/5) 179 elders enrolled, tuition free, in 47 
different courses. By the summer of 1976,439 had signed up in 136 cours¬ 
es. In one year's time, NKCC thus had served more (Joldcn Agers in DCE 
than it had young students during the first two years of the operation of 
the Day Division. 

Because of the success of Invasion Dav, the college, early in 1976, re¬ 
ceived another grant from the state DEA, tor a project with three specific 
objectives: to develop courses for elders, to provide training for personnel 
who were already working in the delivery ot services to elders and to es¬ 
tablish a program for ciders at some off-campus site. Ibis grant was small, 
approximately $5,400, with an institutional matching contnbution (in kind) 
of $2,600. Yet it produced important outcomes: 


1 . A new course, ’‘Women and Aging" 

2. A piacticum in Political Advocacy for Elders 

3. A practicum in Service Delivery for Personnel of the Merrimack 
Valley Home Carc Agency 

4. A “Yankee Citv Day" for ciders held in Ncwburvport on Mav 22, 
1976 

5. As a result of item 4, eight mini-courses of four weeks duration 
designed and offered in Newburyport in June of 1976. 

This ambitious and low-cost project which Barbara Webber had pro¬ 
posed, was coordinated by a dynamic retiree, |ohn C. Collins, who had 
served as the Director of the Massachusetts Division of Environmental 
Health. The “Yankee City Day" was particularly noteworthy, in that it took 
the outreach effort to consumers in their own community. It also brought 
NECCs effort to the attention of important civic leaders such as Ncw¬ 
burvport Mayor Byron ). Matthews and Redevelopment Authority Direc¬ 
tor John E Bradshaw, who later served as Chairman of the Massachusetts 
Board of Regional Communitv Colleges, as well to the attention of the 
state Department of Elder Affairs and the regions Congressman at that 
time, Michael Harrington. 

Enthusiasm and renewal were to become and remain special hall¬ 
marks of the NF.CC Gold Carders. Classes in physical fitness, specially 
designed by Professor Carl Beal and other members of the Physical Edu¬ 
cation Department became perennial favorites, as did dancing, especially 
line dancing. Once “off their rockers," the elders didn’t want to sit down 
again. They coined imaginative slogans, such as “FJdcr-cisc Banishes Kl- 
dcr-Sighs" to recruit participants. They invited experts such as 'IV person¬ 
ality Maggie I-ctvin to come and show them just now agile they could he. 

The years in which the elders began to make Northern F.sscx their 
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own were also the most difficult economic years for NECC, the “lean 
years," 1975-1980. Staff came and went largely in terms of the availability 
of “soft monev" positions. Marly in 1977 f such lundmg allowed the hiring 
in DCE of a full-time outreach specialist, Ann Arnan, to work on elders 
programming. During the year 1977-78, came some important new ac¬ 
tivities, such as “Mach One 'leach One," a CETA grant which envisaged 
the training of 100 “older persons" to work as tutors/teacher aides in the 
public schools of Lawrence, Haverhill, and Newburyport. A number of 
seniors were already working as tutorial volunteers in the colleges own 
reading, writing, and mathematics labs. In the summer of 1977, Anns lead¬ 
ership brought a national program, ELDERHOSTEL, to the NECC cam¬ 
pus for the first time. This program, which was then making its transition 
Irom being federally-funded to being self-supporting, was designed as a 
short immersion, in which ciders would normally use the vacant dormito¬ 
ries of a residcnnal campus and follow a number of courses over a period 
of one or two months. Since NMCC had no dormitories available, it ran 
a “Commuter Mldcrhostcl" over a two-week period. Courses in the Met¬ 
ric System, Astronomy, Archaeology, Geology, Theatre and Government 
were presented by faculty volunteers including Charles Adic, Bonnie Fly- 
thc, Elizabeth W ilcoxson, and Edward Spinney. Even without a physical 
hostel at its disposal, the college W'as extending its hospitality. A number 
of the seniors who took part in FJdcrhostcl *7 .* continued their interest in 
these “study vacations" by attending various Mldcrhostcls on other cam¬ 
puses. 

Another meaningful dimension of the program was the way in which 
it helped the college to develop working partnerships with external institu¬ 
tions and agencies. A somewhat parallel trend began after 1975 in regard 
to academic programs and equipment as the college w r orked, through its 
Center for Business and lndustrv, to synchronize its curriculum with the 
needs of the regional economy. Part of becoming “comprehensive" was 
to realize that a college needed to work closely with institutions outside 
of itself. \\ ith regard to elders' programming, this realization led to many 
fruitful relationships and cooperative ventures. The spirit was intergener- 
ational, inter-ethnic, inter-gender, and inter-denominational. For instance, 
one series of workshops tocused on the question of a persons religious 
experience in late-life; the visiting speakers w ere a rabbi, a priest, a nun and 
a minister. The elders treated themselves to an understanding of different 
creeds and forms of spiritual expression. 

The spirit was also all-embracing; it responded to interests w hich the 
elders had across a broad range of topics. In April and May of 1978, for 
example, NMCC collaborated with the Mssex Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, which hosted a senes on “Elder Concerns: Issues and Answers." 
Weekly three-hour workshops w ere led by specialists from Merrimack Val¬ 
ley Legal Services, Inc., Essex County Cooperative Extension Service, the 
University of Rhode Island, Elder Services of the Mcrnmack Valley and 
the University of Massachusetts on the following wide range of concerns: 
personal finances, estate planning, consumerism, food shopping and safety, 
health care, clothing, housing and the psychology of aging. Ibese free ses¬ 
sions were “Right on" for older Americans and the brochure which pub¬ 
licized them gratefully acknowledged the assistance given by the NECC 
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Killers Advisory Board and by President Dimitry and Jack Wvsong, whose 
position as Assistant to the President included responsibility for ciders 
programming during all of 1978. 

Such collaboration helped to pave the way for Northern Essex to re¬ 
ceive major funding for its outreach effort. Between 1974 and 1976, NFCC 
had requested $375,000 for this activity and had received only $20,400. 
Bur, having forged ahead on a shocstnng, it finally received substantial 
help; Project RKROC (Resource Education Research Opportunity Cen¬ 
ter) was a nearly half-million dollar Title IV grant awarded by the regional 
CI .TA administration to Northern Essex for the period August, 1978 to 
September, 1979. Under RKROC, a full-time staff of ten people, directed 
by Terry C argan went as outreach coordinators into all the communities of 
the region. '1 hey heard what the interests of the local elders were, designed 
responsive seminars and workshops, and recruited volunteer instructors 
for a large number of modular courses on topics similar to those in the 
“Essex Aggie** scries. 

The largest single achievement of Project RKROC, however, was that 
it undertook a systematic survey of the needs of senior citizens ami the 
existing resources to meet those needs in twenty-three towns and cities 
of the region. A comprehensive listing, RrsourttJ for I Mrs, was prepared 
in pamphlet form. It was issued m July, 1980 under the joint auspices of 
NKCC and Elder Services of the Mcrnmack Valley, and over 10,000 cop¬ 
ies of it were distributed so that individual senior citizens could tell at a 
glance what services were available and how to obtain them. 

The RKROC Project led to other results as well; a new literature 
course entitled 'images in Aging,** a "VITA” program (Volunteer Income 
Tax Assistance!, and, in Mav of 1979, a crcai celebration of enthusiasm 
and vitality called the "Renaissance lair.** The flyer for this event, which 
was designed to "celebrate the positive image of aging,** showed how much 
interest nail developed during the four years since Invasion Day. It carried 
the image of an owl, long the symbol of DCK. But this owl was O.W.I.. the 
"older, wiser learner.” Inc slogan of this new owl was provocative: "Get 
off your tail feat hers!** It also indicated that the day, which drew nearly 
1,500 visitors, was being sponsored by "'Ihe Elder Program, Division of 
Human Services, Northern Essex Community College.** In announcing 
the shift of responsibility from the President's Office, John Dimitry had 
noted that this was the first time in ihc history of NKCC that ihc respon¬ 
sibility' for providing community services had been placed in one o t the 
academic divisions of the college. This arrangement continued for many 
years anil it worked out exceptionally well. 

I hc provision of services to elders was, in fact, getting "better anil 
bolder” as the decade of the eighties began. Large external binding ran 
out, but enthusiasm ami institutional commitment grew. The programs 
came to be known as "3-1.** events - "Ixarn, Lunch, and Iivc-it-up” fhese 
were days which ran from 2 to 8 p.m., with an afternoon learning session, 
a buffet break at suppertime and an early evening recreational activity such 
as dancing. People could come to part or all of each day planned. 'I his flex¬ 
ible “3-1. concept of Senior Aide Edith Jackson was noted anil described 
as a "resounding success” in the periodic newsletter of the MBRCC, the 
A iassackustSts Community Colleg \wraU. Flexibility ami variety, as well as 



imagination, were particularly developed by Edith, who in September of 
1979 became the first Coordinator ot Elders* Programming. She and the 
elders also “flexed** their muscles by requesting their own space on the 
campus, anti in the spring of 1980 a “prime space'* office in the elevator 
lobby of the Classroom Building (later renamed as the liberal Arts Build¬ 
ing) became their headquarters. For the next two years, until December of 
1981, Edith Jackson used that spice as the planning center and homeport 
of an expanding program which, on a suggestion of Bill O’Rourke, came 
to be known as Fife Long Learning. There were still three “I/s,** but die 
emphasis was becoming less anti less age-connected, more anti more “in¬ 
clusive.” This philosophy met with very encouraging results, as can he seen 
from the numbers of persons who participated in I.LI .-sponsored events 
over that two-year period: spring 1980, 379; summer 1980, 560; fall 1980, 
620; spring 19&1,586; fall 1981, 751. 

Since 19S2, the Life Izmg Ix-arning Program has continued to expand 
and flourish under the dynamic leadership of Carolyn Reynolds, Ixmisc 
Kramer and Claudia I .a eh. (her 100 workshops have been presented each 
year, with more than 2,500 senior citizens participating. 'I nc main ingre¬ 
dient has been a free lecture scries held weekly on Thursday afternoons. 
Talks, slide shows, and discussions by unpaid volunteer speakers have 
covered almost even* imaginable topic, from p>crry to politics, from herb 

E rdens to hearing loss, from oriental rug-making to oriental trekking in 
epal, China and Japan. 1-ike Edith |ackson, Carolyn Reynolds was able to 
recruit the interest ami the effort of unpaid volunteers in this stimulating 
series. Costs are kept at a minimum and the benefit of wide participation 
by members of the faculty and staff arc ensured. 

One illustration of the volunteer concept at work is connected with a 
local organization, the Merrimack Valley Herb Society. Several years ago, 
this group wanted to use the campus facilities for a meeting. They were 
told that since their organization was not connected with the college, and 
since they had recently used the campus for another event, a small use fee 
w r ou!d have to be charged. The Society then asked if it could become part 
of the Life I-ong Learning Program ami offered to create and maintain 
an herb garden on the Northern Essex grounds. This offer w as too good 
to be refused, and so Northern Essex acquired its own herb garden in 
the Quadrangle and the Society could put its limited resources to use for 
planting, rather than for fees. 

With its lecture series, topical workshops, excursions, art exhibits, 
hook discussion groups, arm-chair travel, anti many other activities, I afe 
Long Learning has become a major ami very significant part of the life 
of the college. In an October, 1985 memorandum to the Board of Trust¬ 
ees, President Dimitry said that because of its momentum and energy, 
“We arc truly an institution for all ages/' The validity of this claim can be 
witnessed almost daily as the senior citizens take advantage of the varied 
programs and services available to them. It was also confirmed in April of 
1984 when the American Association of Community ami Junior Colleges 
(AACJC) invited Northern Essex to make a presentation on the Life Long 
Ixarning Program at its annual convention in W ashington, DC. This selec¬ 
tion, and the comments of those w ho attended, reflected how r in nine years 
time Northern Fissex had gone from being “invaded** to being a national 
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model in this field. 


Students with Disabilities 

Another group of non traditional students to whom the college 
reached out was the large number of persons with some physical disability 
which could serve as a block to their involvement in higher education. 
Some of these potential students could be grouped according to particular 
disabilities (c.g., vision impairment or deal/hard of hearing) which might 
require very specific assistance. For others, the need might be something 
as simple as temporary access to elevators. 'I be common need, however, 
was for a canng and supportive climate, an atmosphere of help without 
patronization. Serving students with disabilities was as much a matter of 
ambiance as it was a matter of specific facilities or equipment or programs. 
The common desire of students with physical disabilities was simply to be 
able to come and use the college as everyone else in the community could. 
This “nontraditional” group crossed over the lines of many other groups. 
In the presentation to the AACJC Convention about life f-ong learning, 
for example, it was noted that the lecture series is always held in the library 
Conference Area, “a readily accessible area for any persons who may be 
physically disabled/* Prior to 19?5, as described earlier, any “readily acces¬ 
sible’* facilities at NIiCC were present more by accident than by design 
and it had taken considerable time, thought, and funding to achieve the 
barrier-free campus which the Veterans* Club demanded. 

In the first decade of NIiCC, students applying for admission were 
required to obtain from their physician a form describing “their gener¬ 
al health and anv medical abnormalities which the college should be in¬ 
formed of” as the catalog put it, in the rather insensitive terminology of 
the sixties. Beyond providing mandatory* accident insurance and optional 
health insurance, the college was not able to offer much more than an aspi¬ 
rin or a bandaid for physical distress. By contrast, the 1984-85 admissions 
Viewbook “Northern fvssex Mas What You Need” contains the following 
related statements: 

Health Services: Health services include first aid, medications, 
treatments, counseling, referrals ami follow-up. A physician is on 
campus during special clinical hours; a registered nurse is available 
daily. Health services arc free of charge. 

Disabled Students: Services for disabled students include counsel¬ 
ing, special registration sessions, interpreters, note takers, personal 
assistance, special educational equipment and referrals. 'I he cam¬ 
pus is architecturally barrier-free. 

It notes that there is a specific Office for Students with Disabilities, direct¬ 
ed by Rubin Russell, and certificate and degree programs in Interpreter 
Training It also notes that the college is the regional extension center for 
Amenca*s leading college for non-nearing students, the federally estab¬ 
lished (iallaudct College of Washington, D.C. In these ami other respects. 
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NECC has received recognition for its outreach efforts in this regard. How 
ditl the college become aware of this constituency and what measures did 
it rake on bcnalf of individuals with physical disabilities? 

The story begins in 1968 when the President of the MBRC.C, \\ illiam 
G. Dwyer, sent a memo to all communin' college presidents, informing 
them of a survey then underway by the state’s Bureau of Building Con¬ 
struction as to any alterations that might be needed to their buildings in 
order to make them suitable “for the use of handicapped people.” Ilie 
survey did not go far bevond mere accessibility*. Quoting the BBC direc¬ 
tive, Dr. Dwyer indicated than 


... initial consideration of the corrective measures will have to be 
limited to such items as the installation of ramps, changing of 
doorswing direction, width of doors and other tvpc alterations 
that may be required in order to be able to simply admit the physical!) 
handicapped to rise building (emphasis added). 


On September 27, 1968, President Bentley replied to this information 
survey saying that Northern Essex had no modifications to request, since 
its mam building on Chadwick Street was only temporary and that its oth¬ 
er instructional sites were all rented facilities, for which the state and the 
college were not responsible. The exchange of this correspondence docs 
raise the perplexing question of why the BBC, which supervised construc¬ 
tion of the permanent campus, did not ensure that such features would be 
included in its design, rather than having to retrofit the new buildings af¬ 
ter their completion. 'Hie documents also show that architectural barriers 

E :cdcd the consideration of other barriers. Once “through the widened 
rs,” these particular students would need and expect other forms of 
encouragement and support. 

September of 1968 was also the month when Bettv Covnc joined the 
counseling staff of Northern Essex. At the time of her hiring, Harold 
Bentley was heard to remark that he was absolutely positive that in Bettv 
Coyne, the college would have the services of an “angel.” And, although 
over the years Betty was primarily concerned w ith transfer counseling, sne 
was also the kev person who caused the college to recognize and respond 
to the needs of tnc physical!)’ disabled. 

In the late sixties anti early seventies, a small number of students be¬ 
ing helped by the Massachusetts Rehabilitation Commission began to ap¬ 
ply for admission to the college. Betty' developed a specialty of working 
with these students anti of letting faculty' know about ways of facilitating 
their educational goals. In 1973, she suggested, anti Northern Essex held, 
the first statewide meeting for colleges which were in any way serving the 
disabled. She helped to create working relationships between the colleges 
and other agencies. She also managed to get NECC students interested anti 
involved in such efforts. In June of 1973, for example, the Burlington Stirs 
reported how Northern Essex and the Massachusetts Commission for the 
Blind had co-sponsored a special day for twenty-live blind and inrcllcctual- 
lv anti developmental!)* disabled children from the Protestant Guild for the 
Blind of Watertow n, MA. A day of picnicking and recreation was held at 
Salisburv Beach, w here the Shaheen Fun-onama Amusement Park hosted 
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the children. Twenty-one Northern Essex stu¬ 
dent volunteers went along to help out, as did 
Mr. Charles Snow of Haverhill. Charles Snow, 
himself blind, was a Rehabilitation Counselor 
for the co-sponsoring agency and also, as a 
talented member of local singing groups and, 
often in contact with the general public, was 
able to spread the word about tnc college’s 
concern. Another NECC staff member, Ru¬ 
bin Russell, also accompanied the group on 
this trip. He had recently joined the college as 
the Director of the Drop-In Center and from 
the start brought to it an atmosphere of com¬ 
passion. From “Rubins Room* there came a 
high percentage of the student volunteers for 
this and other generous causes; and Rubin’s 
expertise subsequently was recognized by the 
governing board, the MBRCC, w hich appoint¬ 
ed him in 1978 to conduct a year-long training 
program for the staff and faculty of all fifteen 
Massachusetts community colleges. 'Hie rrain- 
ing program w'as designed to help faculty teach 
classes in w hich students with physical disabili¬ 
ties were present. 

Another pioneer of this outreach effort w r as David 1 jpscy, w ho served 
from 1975 to 1977 as the college’s first full-time Counselor Coordinator for 
Handicapped Students. His appointment w'as made possible by a CETA 

E nt, which made Northern Essex the first Massachusetts community col- 
r to have a full-time specialist in this field, ami in the brief period of 
two years he w r as able to set down firm foundations for an ongoing office 
which would help the disabled in many areas: special registrations, trans- 

E ration, campus facilities, student tutors and note takers, and particular 
ning aids and equipment. David was a strong advocate. In the tall of 
1975, he arranged the campus visit of a national hero, Harold J. Russell, 
the chairman of the federal Committee on the Employment of the Hand¬ 
icapped. Mr. Russell had lost both hands in an accidental bomb detonation 
during World W ar 11 and was nationally know n for his autobiography. Vie- 
/or) hi My Hands, and his role in the film, “The Best Years of Our fives.” 
He toured the college, praised Northern Essex for having begun this work 
and persuaded Dr. Dimitry and Norman Landry to intensify the outreach 
effort, especially in educating the disabled population for subsequent em¬ 
ployment. His message fell on fertile ground. Through the earlier efforts 
of two NECC “founders,” Thomas Garvey and Malcolm Fryer, the city of 
Haverhill had been selected, just prior to the opening of the college, as a 
national model of hiring the handicapped. 

As early as 1974, when the Division of Continuing Education spon¬ 
sored a ten-week course in “Signing,” the deaf anti hard of hearing pop¬ 
ulation began to he recognized as a special constituency for NECC. That 
particular first course was taught by Clifford Lawrence, the Director of 
Deafness Resources of Andover. The combination of community re- 
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hard of hearing) a full-time counselor employed specifically to assist in 
their needs through a special office of the Counseling Department known 
under the acronym SHIP (Students with 1 (caring Impairments Program). 
The very presence of not just a ‘'general’* Office for Students with Dis¬ 
abilities, but the provision of this specific expertise was indicative of the 
college’s desire to provide meaningful support, both academically and per¬ 
sonally, to the deal and hard of hearing population. 

The ‘’ripple effect” of serving students with disabilities can be seen 
in many other positive manifestations. During the fall semester of 1985, 
for example, the Office for Students w ith Disabilities sponsored for eight 
consecutive weeks a noontime seminar series of ’‘Brow n Bag Fridays” on 
the following topics: Breaking Down the Biggest Barrier of All: Attitudes; 
Breaking Down the Second Biggest Barrier: Misinformation and I.ack of 
Information; learning Disabilities: Okay, W hat are They?; A Brief In¬ 
troduction to Conversational Sign Language (two sessions); Fun W avs to 
Handle Stress; How to 'lake Better Class Notes for Yourself or Oth ers; 
The Ncw r Move Toward Independent living 

As had been the ease with senior citizens, there was also the problem 
of finding the ’‘right” terminology in identifying ami serving this student 
constituency. At the outset, the nomenclature “Handicapped” prevailed. 
During 19/6-77, it was changed to “Special Needs Students.” I-iter the 
concept of “Disabilities” appeared to be the best term. Any term chosen 
seemed patronizing or somewhat negative, no matter how encouraging the 
services or staff tried to be. NECC worked hard at trying to overcome this 


sponse ami Cliffy personal commitment led to the design and implemen¬ 
tation in 1976 of a certificate program and an associate degree program 
in Deafness Communication (later redded as Interpreter'framing). NECC 
was not merely content to discover a need; it acted to address the need. 
These programs, directed originally by Cliff I-aw rencc and later by William 
Huston, have trained a significant number of persons in interpreting skills 
ami enabled them to provide this all-important service. In the fall semester 
of 1984, torn* deaf and hard of hearing students w r crc registered at NECC, 
where they could receive personal help from Sidney G. Pictzsch (herself 
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semantic challenge by creating the best of 
facilities in the most positive atmosphere. In 
1984, for example, NECC electrician David 
Dubois worked intensely and imaginatively 
on the w iring system of the library building 
to install a “Handicapped Assistance Buzz¬ 
er” on an inner doorway of the building so 
that students with mobility impairments 
could get prompt help in entering. 

'I*he success of NECC in addressing 
these complicated emotional, psycholog¬ 
ical, physical, and educational needs was 
also attested to a few months earlier when 
the hoston Sunday (doin' chose to do a fea¬ 
ture article on February 5, 1984. It was 
captioned “Northern P.ssex Community 
College: Where the Disabled are Enabled. 1 * 
The “bottom line” of that article was clear¬ 
ly that enabling individuals w ith disabilities 
has been a team effort extending over many 
years and beneficial not onlv to the target 
group but also to the institution as a w r holc. 

The outreach effort to the disabled 
w idened not only the perspectives of indi¬ 
vidual students but also the role of NKCC 
as an educational institution. During the 
vear 1979, the then Gallaudct College of 
Washington, D.C. was interested in estab¬ 
lishing a regional center somewhere in the 
northeast part of the l nited States. This center, like its midwestern coun¬ 
terpart at Johnson County Communin’ College in Olathe, Kansas, would 
assist Gallaudct to fulfill its nationwide mission of higher education for 
deaf students. Many institutions were considered as possible sites, but Gal¬ 
laudct chose Northern Essex, and on June 15, 1980 the Gallaudct Col¬ 
lege Extension ('enter at NKCC began operation. It was a smooth-work- 
ing partnership between the specialized baccalaureate institution and the 
comprehensive communitv college, a partnership skillfully cultivated and 
nurtured by DCE and C.S Dean John Peroni. A member of Gallaudct s 
professional staff, lean Brennan, served as its first Director. Working out 
of an office in the Student Center, Jean brought the services and programs 
of Gallaudct to the entire New England area, l.atcr, under Director Kathv 
Vcscy, New’ York ami New* Jersey arc also served. 

Held in different places throughout the region, these programs have 
served annually more than 2,000 people of a complex target audience: 
deaf adults, parents of deaf children, educators of the deaf, business per¬ 
sons, legislators, social service agencies public service agencies, senior cit¬ 
izens, students of sign language, dcaf/blind persons, ami other concerned 
persons and agencies. It has become what it set out to be: a dynamic re¬ 
gional clearinghouse for information on and assistance to the total deaf 
community, including the hard-of-hearing. 


IIM4M * »"—*•♦***** 
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Academic Support 


'Ihc final and unifying dimension of the outreach effort to all of the 
non-traditional students was the creation and development over the years 
of a comprehensive Academic Support Center. The idea of having a spe¬ 
cial place with specific developmental resources ami staffing was implic¬ 
it (and cmbryonicallv present) right from the beginning of ventures like 
Discovery and ESI- It was the minds and hopes of the non traditional 
pioneers like Sheila Shively, Sandra Fotinos, and Ken Smith. Inadequate 
budgets long kept it as an impossible dream. What emerged to fill the ob¬ 
vious need was a network of separate volunteer faculty* efforts, the Writing 
('enter created hv the English Department, the Math I^ah sponsored by 
the Mathematics Department, and the Reading lab and ESI. Office which 
had grown out of the English Department. For years, only two full-time 
teaching professionals, Patricia McDermott and Sandra Fotinos, could be 
allocated to these skills areas. The Discovery formula for assisting stu¬ 
dents with academic gaps or blocks was recognized as effective and there 
were long-deferred plans and dreams of making the support services more 
widely available and utilized. There was some coordination provided by the 
staff and faculty* of Discovery, whose Director, Ken Smith, made peren¬ 
nial pleas for more staff, more funding, ami more useful equipment and 
space. His persistence ultimately prevailed and the college began, in the 
late seventies, to move toward putting such a unified network into place. 

'ITie basic ingredient of the Academic Support Center (ASQ has 
been the concept of early and thorough assessment of incoming students, 
particularly' to determine the level ot their skills in reading, writing, and 
mathematics. The Assessment Center, directed by NECC graduate Patricia 
Belmont, gives incoming students more than a mere awareness of their 
ability levels. It indicates whether they are ready to begin a regular college 
program or if they should first take one or more developmental courses 
offered by the other components of the Academic Support ('enter: the 
ESL Cluster, the Math I^b, Reading Lab,or the Writing I.ab. 

Historically, it was the urging of Patricia Belmont and Ken Smith 
which led NF.CC to offer assessment services not just to a relatively small 
number of “non-traditional” students, but to all incoming students. As¬ 
sessment can reveal academic strengths as well as developmental needs, 
and some new students learn from it that they may be prepared to begin 
work in advanced courses immediately*, rather than at dcyclopmcntal or 
introductory levels. Because of the underlying philosophy* shared by Patri¬ 
cia Belmont ami the successive Academic Support (Center Directors, Ken 
Smith, Edward Korza, and James Ortiz, the emphasis has shifted awav 
from the “remediation” of the “deficiencies of the educationally disad¬ 
vantaged” (the terminology of the sixties and early seventies) to a more 
positive, and much more widely appealing emphasis on the building up of 
basic academic skills and also the enhancement of more advanced skills. 
By the early* eighties, large numbers of NECC students of all kinds were 
using the different centers of the A SC for assistance ranging from the 
most elementary to the most complex levels. 

Assessment testing of new students had begun at Northern Essex as 
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early as 1974 on the suggestion of Counselor Dick LcClair. Yet it was not 
until 1979 that real momentum began to develop in this regard, I-ack of 
adequate funding kept both starting and facilities far short of the ideal. An 
institutional decision to change this situation was made. The decision had 
the full support of the President, the Dean of Academic Affairs, Bob Mc¬ 
Donald, and the Chairman of the Division 
of Instructional Development, David Kel¬ 
ley, and was expressed in the three goals 
set for the Academic Support Center: to 
assist students in acquiring the skills nec¬ 
essary to be successful at Northern Kssex; 
to support the Divisions of the college 
in their delivery of educational service; 
to provide access to the college to those 
who might otherwise he deprived of such 
an advantage. Noble goals, such as these, 
require specific resources for their realiza¬ 
tion. NKCC sought the resources hv mak¬ 
ing proposal after proposal to both state 
and federal funding sources. I Enrollment 
distribution charts showed that as many as 
twenty percent of the student body were 
in developmental programs. The Board of 
Regents was politely nut strongly remind¬ 
ed of its responsibility to correct “histor¬ 
ic inequities in funding.’* Additional space 
was allocated to the ASC and the labs were 
physically upgraded and equipped with 
srate-of-thc art hardware anti software. 
The staff was slowly but steadily increased 
so that by the autumn of 1985, thirty-eight 
professionals (16 full-time and 22 part- 
time employees) were members of the ASC team headed by James Ortiz. 
Major federal funding under a Special Services TRiO Program, was award¬ 
ed in 1979 and has been renewed annually ever since, liven more crucial 
for the long term were the NKCC efforts to secure state funding for its 
nontraditional programming. Some indication of how high in priority this 
commitment was can be seen in examining NKCC state budget requests. 
Tor Fiscal ‘84, for example, out of a total budget request for S9,461,946, 
nearly ten percent (S839,928) was in the category of instructional support. 
In the Fiscal ‘85 request, while NKCC asked for SI,851,193 to expand 
instructional programs, it also requested Sl,lK>5,8l*4 for a comprehensive 
svstem of instructional development which would benefit the entire stu¬ 
dent body, but particularly benefit those needing support services. In craft¬ 
ing the narrative portion of this budget request, Mary Prunty indicated to 
the Regents that such needs were broad in scope and long-range in nature: 

KontraditionnI Undents 

Retention of students has increasingly become a key focus as 
the population of traditional-aged students has begun to decline. 
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Nontraditional students arc becoming more the normative target 
population for all colleges especially community colleges, liaison 
between the college and a range of community agencies and sub¬ 
urban groups (eg.. Welfare Dept., Community Action, Displaced 
Homemakers, Local Veteran’s Organizations) is needed, as well as 
promotion of alternative educational opportunities available to the 
adult learners. 

iTius, nearly a quarter-century after the founding of the Massachu¬ 
setts community college system, it was still vitally necessary to explain and 
justify" to the state funding authorities that Northern Essex did not want 
its “open door” to become a “revolving door” and that the initial decision 
to operate community colleges implied a long-term obligation to provide 
the staff, facilities, and equipment to serve all of its students not just with 
a warm welcome hut also with substantial effective support. 

Northern Essex extended itself from 1970 through 1985 to identify 
and to meet the needs of the nontraditional students who changed the col¬ 
lege perhaps even more than it changed them. To some hypothetical critic 
ot ultraconservative bent, it might appear that this college had allowed it¬ 
self to become “socialized, unamcricanizcd, wimpificd, emasculated, aged, 
crippled, and coddling. From the viewpoint of the college and its staff, it 
hail chosen to begin taking steps to become more “humanized, cosmopol¬ 
itan, accessible, balanced, enriched, responsive, anil supportive” for those 
for whom it w : as established in the first place. In so doing, it created its own 
strong tradition of service to nontraditional students. 
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Chapter 13 


Student Life: 1971-1985 


At Northern Essex, as elsewhere throughout the United States, the 
nature of the student body changes imperceptibly from year to year, but 
noticeably over longer spans of rime. It always reflects the economic, cul¬ 
tural, philosophical, and political climate of the times. It takes on the spe¬ 
cial hues of local concerns, national priorities, and even global issues. 

An earlier chapter has described something of the major trends and 
special characteristics of NECC students as a group from the founding 
of the college until the move to the new campus in 1971. It is both chal¬ 
lenging and significant to try to identify the key trends and the changing 
nuances of student life within the institution during the fifteen years in this 
chapter's title. 

In the fall Semester of 1971, when mini-skirts, blue jeans, and long 
hair were all in vogue, the greatest concern of the student body was about 
parking at the new campus with its unpaved lots. The saga of the "mud¬ 
flats" was about to begin. In the mid-eighties, the term "mudflats" was still 
part of the special jargon of NECC, usually being applied with some hy¬ 
perbole to the now paved, but then gravel-surfaced new parking lot which 
was opened on the southwest corner of the campus in the late seventies to 
accommodate the growing student b<xly. 

'Ihat concern, along with ecological issues and a large amount of ad¬ 
vertising space enticing the use of liquor (a pitcher of beer for $1.50 at 
local establishments!) dominated the news of that first year in the new 
facility. By late fall ot 1971, the new campus had become a quagmire. Even 
President Bentley's car sustained a broken axle in the ooze that swallowed 
vehicles anil enriched local towing garages. All in all, the students t<x>k it 
philosophically. One student, Jimmy Zaroulis, offered the following sum¬ 
mary: 




The mud was here, the mud was there, the mud was all around. It 
splattcd, splashed and spitted while my car sank into the ground. 
P.S. Makes the Ho Chi Minh Trail look like a marble staircase. (Ofb 
semr i April 4, 1972) 


By the spring of 1972, the students had also begun toget their thoughts 
together on the implications of the “new Northern Essex." I he March 14 
edition of the paper featured an editorial, “W hy So Many?*' which began 
by noting that close to 500 students had either dropped out or failed during 
the previous fall semester. It searched for reasons for this disconcerting 
pattern and found at least part of the “why” in the very nature of the new 
environment: 


In the old campus, there was a feeling of community, by that I mean 
everyone was rather close ... No longer do you find instructors in the 
student lounge drinking coffee and chewing the fat with the students. 
There is one main reason ... physical separation. 'Ihc faculty has its 
offices in the classroom building anti the main student lounge is in the 
gym ... You can't find an instructor in the lounge to talk out your prob¬ 
lems, you have to seek him out in his office, isolated and surrounded 
by two blank walls, a w indow and a door. W alking down the corridor 
to his office, you have the feeling that, at any time, a security guard is 
going to ask you to state your business, and ask for a security badge 
... No longer is NECC a friendly little college, it is showing signs of 
developing into a Megaversity. 

The sense of vastness and impersonality had become a new challenge for 
Northern Essex in its new facility, even as had been predicted ana cau¬ 
tioned against by Dr. William C. Dwyer, President of the MBRCC W hile 
welcoming the new campus. Dr. Dwyer also pointed out that even an in¬ 
stitution of higher learning could “lose its soul" if the closeness of the 
pioneer era of deprivation were not somehow brought along to cushion 
the culture-shock of the ncw f era of the permanent, expansive campus. 

One event of academic year 1972-1973 w hich caused quite a stir be¬ 
gan in August, 1972, in the course of student orientation programs. 'Hie 
college’s new Drop-In-Center made available copies of a rather explic¬ 
it “Birth-Control Handbook/' Some irate students and/or parents com¬ 
plained about this to local legislators, one of whom immediately ques¬ 
tioned President Bentley about it and indicated that the matter might he 
referred for investigation to the State Obscene Literature Control Commis¬ 
sion. The booklet was nor suppressed, but the mode of distribution had 
to be altered; it could be made available to students w ho requested it, but 
not handed out in general fashion. The “scandal" w r as quickly smoothed 
over. Nonetheless the incident did illustrate that academic freedom on the 
campus of a publicly-supported community college did have to be exer¬ 
cised with special care ami attention to public opinion, and especially to the 
views of the community's elected representatives in Boston. In the age of 
rapidly shifting public anti private morality, it is, in fact, quite remarkable 
that very fcw r controversial issues of this nature ever surfaced among the 
NECC students and never developed into divisive patterns. The very diver- 



sity of the student body seemed to protect the institunon. 

'Ibe students of 1973 addressed the allegation of “apathv” in rather 
diverse and interesting ways. In October, they showed their far-reaching 
compassion by responding to an Ohsmer appeal for assistance to the victims 
of a catastrophic lire in Chelsea, MA. 'I ney collected and sent food ami 
clothing to those affected. They* also collected used furniture and provided 
supplies and free labor to help set up Link House, Inc., a halfway-house 
serving eleven communities in the Amesburv-Newbury port region. The 
chairman of the campaign to establish I jnk 1 louse was Nicholas Costello 
of Ames bury, who served as a member of both houses of the state legis¬ 
lature and who took a lively and supportive interest in the welfare of the 
college and its students. At the same time The Observer was promoting the 

S reat environmental cause of recycling paper, aluminum, and other matcri- 
s, and it noted the forming of two new student groups, the International 
Club and the Christian Alliance Club. 

Yet there were some dark spots on the campus of "Still More light” 
during academic year 1973-1974. The student newspaper was in trouble; 
The Observer which appeared on February 8, 1974 was the product of a re¬ 
cord staff of only seven students! Their product was a particularly radical 
issue, full of ads for parties featuring alcoholic beverages, complaints over 
the rules for the use of college athletic equipment, and protests over the 
process of registration (including a call that the registrar should immedi¬ 
ately resign). A clue to some of this general discontent was contained in 
one of the feature articles of that issue: 

NECCO interview's anonymous IIop Mead 

In this first issue of 1974 we at NECCO arc beginning a series of 
interviews with the controversial people in today's society so that 
we can bring into the open their ideas and attitudes concerning life 
in America today from the point of view’ of the counter-culture. 

For our first interview* we have chosen one of society's guiltless 
criminals, one who leaves no victim to his crime but himself. The 
self-confessed Hop Head. 

The tone of the times was evident in these representative excerpts: 

NECCO: W hat if someone gets a bad reaction? 

HH: You mean a bad tnp? Well, grass is w’hats considered a mild 
hallucinogen. W hen ones perception is altered to such a degree 
that he sees newness, things appear and run through his mind 
following ncw r paths, his associative reactions don't work, he ex- 



recent memories of the "eleven o'clock report” and even more so 
if even normal awareness has you emotionally disturbed. I would 
be careful w ho I turned on for more reasons than one. 

NECCO: You could happen to turn on the “man.” 

HH: Quite true. Never turn on someone you don't know well, 
as he may turn out to be a "narc.” A “narc” has to be one of 
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the worlds most lowly creatures. Me will smoke vour dope, smile 
along with you about the groovic, powerful stash you have, then 
hell turn around and bust vou keening a little of your dope so he 
can split it with his “narc** friends. Nixon would make an excellent 


narc. 


The small Ohsemr staff also became less prolific; there were only a feu* 
issues produced during academic years 197.V-1974 and 1974-1975, years 
which reflected a heightened interest in ideology and its reflection in student 
journalism. The student body was changing rapidly as large numbers of 
the previously described “nontraditional * students began to enroll. There 
was an undeclared but very real struggle over what the students wanted 
and how and by whom they should be represented. Two barometers of 
this great change were the phasing out of the practice of having elected 
'‘class officers* anil the simultaneous dropping of the “class yearbook,** 
the Lumen, which made its last appearance in 19.4. 'Inhere simply no longer 
was a majority of recent high-school graduates, who would begin and hn- 
ish their associate degree programs together, sharing many extra-curricular 
activities, imbued with “school spirit,* ami desirous of having a b<x>k as a 
memento of their shared experiences. 'lo the “physical separation** of the 
faculty, there was added the fragmentation of clustering in the host of new 
programs, and the great diversity of age, background, and interests of the 
new generation of students. 

Early in the spring semester 1974, it was necessary to hold special 
elections to (ill live vacancies on the Student Council. The outcome was 
reported as follows: 

‘Newly Formed Party Sweeps Election/ Five out of five seats on 
the Student Council were captured by the newly formed Student 
Activist Party in last Friday’s special election (which marked) the 
largest turnout for an election in recent history at NECC. Qbstmr. 
February 22, 1974 


That “largest turnout** amounted to only 234 ballots, well less than twenty 
percent of the student body. The “newly formed para’* was, in fact, the 
campaign strategy of the Veterans* Club, which realized that organization 
and group solidarity could be easily converted into a “sweep,** given the 
non-participation of most members of the Student Government Associa¬ 
tion. It was a classic lesson in effective political strategy. 

It was also part of the background for extended animositv between 
the Student Council and The Obstrm. The editorial policies ami even the 
choice of topics covered by the paper were criticized and resented especial¬ 
ly by the Veteran’s faction. Events came to a head in the fall of 1974 when, 
one evening. Tie Observer office was vandalized, copy slashed or removed, 
and a camera taken. Almost immediately, the entire staff of the newspaper 
resigned ami it came under new management with a larger staff which 
promised to change the climate. By the spring of 1975, Tie Observer had per¬ 
suaded Professor Betty Arnold to become its chief advisor and it turned a 
corner toward being recognized for fairness, impartiality, and comprehen¬ 
sive reflection of the student body. For the next ten years. Tie (bsener built 
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and maintained an extraordinary tradition of journalistic excellence. 

Late in the spring semester of 1975, The Obsemr began to alert the 
college community that hard times were coining. President Bentley, who 
was about to retire, had been informed that the Massachusetts economy 
was going to require a sudden drastic cutback in state funding for Fiscal 
Year 1976, which was about to begin. All of public higher education in the 
^ ^ -- Commonwealth was being 

told that funds would be re¬ 
duced by 10 percent - a veri¬ 
table amputation of cxistin 
programs, services, and sta 
This economic bombshell, 
which did, in fact, explode in 
July* 1975, was the first greet¬ 
ing and first great challenge 
to confront NECC's incom¬ 
ing President, John R. Dim¬ 
itry. The crisis was intense 
during that July and August. 
Being on vacation, most of 
the students escaped the 
worst of the spectres. But 
when they returned to the 
campus in September, they 
found their snare of anxi¬ 
ety also. 'File headline of the 
September 25, 1975 edition 
of The Obsemr read: “Budget 
Crunch Hits: NECC Tignt- 
ens Belt/' 

'Hie budget cuts that were ultimately mandated ended up closer to five 
percent than the originally threatened 10 percent. When Northern Essex, 
as part of its solution to the crisis, began to assess and collect the Instruc¬ 
tional Materials Fee of one dollar per credit hour in all credit courses, the 
students did not protest. They were willing to pay their share of costs 
driven higher by inflation which the state appropriation could not meet. 
The concept of such a fee, first implemented at Northern Essex, was also 

r cklv adopted by the MBRCC to nelp save the educational mission of all 
other fourteen community colleges. 

For academic year 1976-1977, there were some old concerns and 
some new ones also. The lead story of the October 5 Observer was entitled 
“Traffic Problems Frustrate Student Body/’ Traffic was one of the peren¬ 
nial problems, especially during the first few weeks of each new* fall semes- 

chancc to make car-pool arrangements. Bicycle 
and, together with increasingly available 
'alley Regional 'Transit Authority, 
helped to alleviate the tangles in the parking lots. Enrollments, it was dis¬ 
covered, were greatly influenced by the prevailing economic conditions; 
the unemployed (of whom there were many in 1976} began to look to 
Northern Kssex for job-training programs and to come to the campus in 



ter, until students had 
ami motorcycle racks 


appeared 

bus transportation from tnc Merrimack 
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large numbers, adding; their vehicles and needs for classrooms to a facility 
already bursting at the scams. 

The first Obstmr of 1976, whose student staff had risen to 34 mem¬ 
bers, continued to reflect a growing conservatism. It ran an editorial on the 
much debated topic of capital punishment which practically called for a 
return of the Uxtd&miz 

Do away with these severely disturbed outcasts before they do away 

with our ‘great 1 society. (Obsmtr, October 5, 1976) 

To some extent, they were also moving aw r ay from the favorite causes of 
social action of earlier students: both tnc Big Brother/Big Sister Club anti 
the Consumer Protection Center were closed down in 1976 because the 
Student Council, w hich allocated the Student Activities Fee budget, was no 
longer able to grant funds to clubs w’hose beneficiaries were persons other 
than NECC students. 

A variety of student-perceived problems in the autumn of 1976 led to 
the last instance of student protest demonstrations. During the first week 
of December, about one hundred students marched from the College 
Center over to the Classroom Building, w here the President was conduct¬ 
ing a meeting with the faculty. They burst into l.ccturc Mall A and began 
listing their complaints: plans to take space away from the Game Room 
and Student Ixmngc and assign it as office space; the hassle of “closed 
courses;** the sequence of registration (liberal Arts students always being 
last to register); insufficient parking spaces; denial of funds for the Music 
Club; the cutoff of funding for the Big Brother/Big Sister Club and the 
Consumer Protccnon Center. Ibc headline of the December 9 Obstmr was 
a mixture of aplomb and uncertainty: “Students Confront Dimitry - An 
End to Apathy?” 

This intrusion into the faculty meeting was defused when, having al¬ 
lowed the protestors a few minutes of the agenda, the President offered to 
discuss these and any other concerns in a separate meeting, a “Forum for 
Discussion of Student Concerns” w here the Student Council could more 
fully present its gncvanccs to President Dimitry, Dean of Students Church 
Stafford and Dean of Administration John Palmucci. That special forum 
w r as quickly arranged, but not totally amicable. Changes were promised 
on some items over which the administration did have real control; other 
grievances were shown to be related to inadequate state funding. 

When the spring semester of 1977 began, NKCC faced the prospect 
of a faculty strike, rooted in a different impasse: the fact that the state gov¬ 
ernment was dragging its feet on paving increases in faculty salary (frozen 
since 1973) to which it had contractually agreed the previous July. The 
Student Council met and voted to support and rally the whole student 
h<xlv to support the strike, if it were called. The major topic of Tlx Obstrm 
edition of February 4, 1977 w r as the imminent strike and student backing 
of it. Fortunately, an agreement was reached at the last minute and the des¬ 
perate (and illegal) “job action** did not materialize. Subsequent issues that 
spring continued to report downbeat new r s: the budget prospects for fiscal 
year 1978 w ere exceptionally bleak; there w as an outpouring of grief over 
the sudden death ot Frank Jarvis, a member of the English Department 
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whose life anti teaching had been an inspiration to students anti colleagues 
alike; there was a telephone “bomb scare*' on March 8 which necessitated 
the evacuation of all campus buildings for several hours and which also 
led to dissatisfaction over emergency procedures anti repeated demands 
for comprehensive “Disaster Planning.' It was almost like the approach of 
Doomsday. 

All in all, it was a discouraging spring. The April 22 edition of The 
Obsemr carried a lead story called “Dimitry Pleads for Dollars," which sum¬ 
marized an appeal for better funding made directly to Senator Sharon Pol¬ 
lard and nine state representatives during one of the first meetings which 
were to evolve into a new NECC strategy and tradition, the “legislators' 
Meetings ,** a tradition which was destined to bring at first some minor re¬ 
lief and ultimately some really effective new state support for the college. 
Much of the discussion at this first Legislators* meeting focused on the 
relationship between NECC and those of its students who resided in New 
Hampshire {estimated at that time to number 700). Some of the lawmakers 
present voiced objection to “subsidizing*’ the education of New Hamp¬ 
shire residents. President Dimitry called attention to the existence and 
binding power of a regional agreement called the New England Compact 
which provided in specific instances for charging out-of-state students the 
in-state tuition rate, l ie described it as an “unfavorable balance of trade" 
from the viewpoint of the Commonwealth. This interpretation was not 
well received bv /’At Obstrur ; which ran a very critical editorial called “Will 
the Door Be (dosed to New Hampshire Students?" 

Academic year 1977-78 got off to an early start; in order to com¬ 
plete the fall semester prior to Christmas, classes began on August 29. This 
schedule, which ran in the face of the Labor Day tradition and student 
summer job commitments, did not become part of the NECC tradition. 
But some other changes did. Instead of the previous custom of including 
)ust one “student-activ ity period** (a two-hour block at midday on Wednes¬ 
day), the noon hour on Mondays and Fridays was also removed from the 
master schedule of classes, so as to provide more opportunity for student 
life. 

The OAjrnvr also got off to a quick start - so quick that it even published 
on the very first day of classes, August 29. 'I lie edition was upbear. It told 
of the appointment of a new Student Activities Director, Rick Nastri, of 
a new Office of Placement and Career Services under Richard Pastor, of 
expanding student health services under a new coordinator, Phyllis Hare, 
of a new elevator in the Applied Science Building for students with disabil¬ 
ities, and of a new attempt to build student solidarity' and sharing through 
the use of “clusters*’ in the 1 jbcral Arts program. In his message of wel¬ 
come to new and returning students. President Dimitry issued an invitation 
for all students to go beyond mere enrollment in courses: 

There is much, much more available to all Northern Essex stu¬ 
dents. 'Fake the time, this semester, to explore the campus; talk to 
faculty and administrators; think about taking part in some of the 
varied phases of College life ... your years at N ECC can be “living 
learning" as well as educational learning {X)bstmr August 29, 197/) 
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That “much, much more” was reflected in a myriad of activities: pool, 
soccer, darts, plays, musical performances, basketball, baseball, fencing, 
jogging, marathon running, mixers, fitness programs, bloodmobilcs, and 
much else. The fall of 19.? saw the creation ot the Soccer Club and the 
Dance Club, which immediately began to rehearse for a public perfor¬ 
mance called “Still Point." Under the d inamic leadership of Professor 
Elaine Mawhinney, it became an outstanding annual event. 

Despite a general desire to have an upbeat year, however, academic 
year 1977-1978 turned out only sligh tly more positive than the preceding 
year. Returning students were saddened by the death during the summer 
of Professor (Charles Foster, who had inmxiuccd and coordinated the Re¬ 
spiratory Therapy program. They were upset over the academic calendar 
(the subject of an Obstrur editorial of August 29, “Uncaring Attitude Per¬ 
sists”) and even more upset that 65 sections of courses for which they had 
preregistered the previous spring were cancelled as the semester began. 
Another editorial in the same issue employed headline-size letters to ask 
impatiendy, “Where Have All the Courses Gone?” Accompanied by a car¬ 
toon in which one student exclaims “Oh No!” and another, “What s with 
this college?,” this editorial pilloried the administration for “false advertis¬ 


ing,” poor planning, and failing “to be responsive to student needs.” 

The real reason for all the course cancellations, however, was the un¬ 
predictable state budget process and the ongoing financial crunch. W hat 
nail appeared “do-able” in March or April often became, in those lean 
years “undo-able” when the college budget was finally appropriated in 
June, July, August, or later. The fiscal year 1978 budget was, in tact, so bad 
that the November 8 edition of Tht Obstmr carried the traumatic news 
“Eleven Staffers Get Axe;” some college employees were laid off and mo¬ 
rale declined again. In many classes there was overcrowding; as many as 
50 students might he present for a course whose meeting room was de¬ 
signed and equipped tor 35. The mood was more of mere survival than 
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of dramatic innovations; it was almost like a group rehearsal for the Great 
Blizzard of February, 1978, which perhaps best symbolized that particular 
year.. 

As the decade of the seventies approached its dose, there was much 
testimony to controversy, challenge, ami change. There was a growing 
awareness of problems connected with substance abuse. In October of 
1978, The Obssrvtr reported (“Church mows grass") on a strict new policy 
prohibiting marijuana from the campus. It also carried a storv called “Staf¬ 
ford Shuts Down W RAX," which explained that the Dean of Students had 
suspended the operation of the college radio station because it had broken 
certain agreements concerning its volume levels in the college cafeteria. In 
these and other w r ays, it seemed as if Church Stafford, long and affection¬ 
ately thought of as most sympathetic toward student freedoms, had put 
aside his traditional posture as the institutional “Mr. Easy" and had gone 
over to the side of rules enforcement in the name of majority wishes. 
W hen he retired in 1980, after nearly IS years as Dean of Students, Church 
left an irreplaceable legacy to that office, just as he had won an irreplaceable 
spot in the hearts and memories of succeeding generations of NKCC stu¬ 
dents. Much of the institutional spint of patience, compassion, tolerance, 
ami personal encouragement for every student was his direct contribution. 
Fortunately, w hen student-oriented “pioneers" such as Church, Don Ruhl, 
and Cecilia “Sparky" Furlottc left NECC, their shoes were filled by col¬ 
leagues who had worked with them ami shared their values. For Norman 
Dindry, Bob McDonald, and Betty Coyne, working on behalf of students 
in the eighties was very much a matter of preserv ing the personal warmth, 
approacliability, and caring exemplified by their predecessors. 

'Iliat same semester continued to witness Iow r participation in student 
elections (six percent turned out at the polls on February* 21 that year, 
giving the Veterans* club a clean sweep) and also the last gasp of the “lean 
years." An Qbitruc report of February 20 lamented the new s that ‘’King 
orders S40 million cut" from the public higher education budget for I 7 !* 
1980. The Governor’s office, from 1975-1980, did not appear to NECC 
students to be continuing the friendly disposition toward them connected 
with the tradition of generous benevolence of earlier Governors Furcolo, 
Volpc, and Sargent. Both Michael Dukakis and Edward King were almost 
constant subjects of negative editorials and cartoons over snort-funding, 
tuition hikes, and other concerns, such as the legal age of drinking in the 
Commonwealth. 

W hen academic year 1979-80 began, other changes in student life 
emerged. 'Inhere was increased interest in the world beyond the campus, 
and ibf 0bs*mr began expanded coverage of state, national, ami world 
new's. It also published book and record review's and informed its readers 
of current entertainment happenings as far aw r ay as Boston and Worcester. 
It noted a proposal for a new' plus-minus grading system (implemented 
live years latcrj and also the college’s reception of a S6,(MKI federal grant 
for its work with the Haverhill Ncighhorhotxl Alliance. It also announced 
the naming of Northern Essex as the New England (.enter of Gallaudct 
College. In that fall semester. Student Council election participation rose to 
8%, and w hile the Drama Society was rehearsing its production of “Night 
Must Fall," mixers were relocated off-campus and w r crc privately spon- 
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sored so as to relieve the college of the burden of enforcing the state's 
laws about the drinking age. Toward the end of the semester, the prevalent 
conservatism was even reflected in an Ohstrrtr editorial which protested a 
recent decision to extend the period in which students could withdraw 
from courses with a non-punitivc ‘V grade. The editorial, "Whats Hap¬ 
pening to Standards?” included this surprising verdict: 

The recent downgrading of academic standards here at NECC is 
making it a little t<x> easy. (Observer, December 11, 1979) 

Still more changes and new issues marked the start of the new decade. 
The first edition of The Qbsmtr in 1980 (February 12) carried the headline, 
"Dimitry Pushes For High Technology * and feature stories on recogniz¬ 
ing the h avoc wrought by agent orange, registration for the draft, Joseph 
Glasscr and his contributions as Director of the Center for Business and 
Industry, speculation on whether the passage of the FRA amendment 
would or should entail military conscription of women. In February, the 
newspapers editors were still asking the question "Is it Apathy?'*, as they 
reported that only 156 students had exercised their right to vote in Student 
Council elections. The Dance Club was busy polishing its performance for 
"Still Point VI,” which it dedicated to the memory of Professor Charles 
Reilly, Chairman of the Division of Communications and Humanities. Mr. 
Reilly had served the college in many important capacities, anti his sudden 

E sing had caused reflection on the profoundcr question of fixity and 
'I he powerful lines from T.S. Eliot's poem Burnt Norton were spoken 
and danced in a mood of reverent contemplation: 

At the still point of the turning world. 

Neither flesh nor flesh less; 

Neither from nor towards; 

at the Still Point, 
there the dance is ... 


While the campus communin' was frozen in that still point, external 
events moved on. By late spring of 1980, there were increasing rumors 
of an imminent major reorganization of all of public higher education in 
the Commonwealth. And there was encouraging news that the state s five- 
year-old fiscal crisis must he, finally, ncarlv over, for TheObjtmr reported on 
April 22, 1980 that the Massachusetts House of Representatives had just 
voted NKCC a budget increase of ten percent for Fiscal 1981. 

What the left hand might give, however, the right hand of government 
might take away; the May 6 issue of Tht OA/rrw predicted a ten percent re¬ 
duction in the amount of federal funding for the College Work-Study pro¬ 
gram, which was another educational experience for many NECC students. 
The federal government granted the college nearly 2.1 million dollars for 
this purpose from 1971 to 1985. More than 2,600 students qualified for 
this financial benefit, which averaged out to represent S787 per participant. 
The program was administered successively by Susan Horowitz, Michael 
kaplon, and Richard Pastor. It was a boon tor the students and also for the 
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college, especially during the long years of chronic understating^ students 
did much of the work that otherwise could not have been clone. They 
contributed to groundskeeping and janitorial maintenance, to tutoring and 
secretarial services. It was convenient employment and it meant that an 
average of 190 students per year could help the college between or after 
their classes, often in functions where they acquired new skills and always 
in situations where they came to feel more a part of the college communi¬ 
ty. The peak years for work-study were from 1975 to 1977. Fortunately, by 
the time the grants began to he cut back, employment possibilities in the 
local economy had greatly improved, and many students were employed 
in internships arranged bv the college Cooperative Education program, 
" ’ V Dr. Abbott Rice, and later bv Deborah Scire. \\ herit¬ 


or on their own private initiative, the 
eighties were employed to a much higher 
of the sixties. Many full-time students were 


formerly headed by 
cr through work/study, co-op cd, 
students of the seventies and eigl 
degree than their * 

working at least 25 hours per week in addition to their college schedules; 
many of them had to, simply to make ends meet. Others chose to do so 
to finance families, transportation, amusement, or further education. The 
faculty and counseling staff were often forced into asking students if they 
had not really taken on too much. 'Hie impact on their participation in ex¬ 
tracurricular life at NF.CC was direct ami limiting. Perhaps some of the re¬ 
curring questions about “student apathy” could he answered on this basis. 

During the summer of 198<l, the state legislature carried out a com- 

letc restructuring of public 



lighcr education in the Com¬ 
monwealth; it created a new 
agency, the Board of Regents 
of Higher Education, to coor¬ 
dinate the work of the public 
post-secondary institutions, 
including Northern Essex. 
'Ihere was an atmosphere of 
new beginnings, new confi¬ 
dence. 

Most of the news of 
academic 1980-1981 was up¬ 
beat. In October, the North¬ 
ern Essex Community Col¬ 
lege Foundation announced 
its scholarship program and 
transfer became easier for 
some graduates with the sign¬ 
ing of a “two-plus-two” (years) agreement with the University of Low¬ 
ell. Tie Obsmtr ran an editorial about not cutting classes, anti it reflected a 
changed mtxnl in society at large with an article entitled “Old Glory Flics 
Again.” 

After Flection Day (November 4), there began the new eras of Prop¬ 
osition 2-1/2 anti President Reagan, together with the legislative career of 
a meteoric new star in the constellation of state government. Senator Pa¬ 
tricia McGovern of lawTcncc. The Drama Society w r as staging a comedy. 
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(>dlIou'j \ honor anti a musical, Pippin, which it performed at Bradford Col¬ 
lege’s Den worth Hall. The Contemporary At fairs Society was preparing 
for its fourteenth annual visit to New York, to take part in the 1980 Model 
United Nations. The l.'N trip was another small piece of the total mosaic 
of NECC student life. Each year from 1967 onward, a small delegation of 
NKCC students undertook this challenging experience. W ith tnc advice 
and coaching of their successive moderators, John Guarino, Gerry Mo¬ 
rin, Chet Mawrvlciw, and James McCosh, NECC students learned about 
and represented a wide variety of nations: Ethiopia, The Philippines, Par¬ 
aguay, Iran, Italy, Mongolia, Uganda, Cambodia, Nepal, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Greece, Luxembourg, and Burma. For a “regional ’ community college, 
NKCC was both geographically and ideologically globally involved. Several 
years, the UN ambassadors of the nations represented sent letters of com¬ 
mendation back to the college, congratulating the NECC students on their 
careful preparation and performance. The Student (Council, in making its 
annual appropriations, could always be certain that funds it allocated to 
make the Model UN trip possible would enhance both the education of 
NKCC students and the colleges reputation. 

As 1980 came to a close, interest in NECC and its student body was 
evidenced by the visits of three important state officials: two of them, Ray 
Stata anti Dr. Charles Sanders, members of the newly appointed Board of 
Regents and the third, George Kariotis, the Commonwealth's Secretary of 
Economic Development. His theme, expressed in Tie Observer's December 9 
headline, was “Manpower training 'making it’ in Massachusetts." 

Other happenings, both major and minor, were also occurring in that 
semester. A February heat wave produced (again) a soggy sea in the ‘'Mud¬ 
flats;" the lot, in tact, became so mushy it was closed temporarily, adding 
more ammunition to the ease for state funding to pave it. The Board ot 
Regents was preparing to take over from the MBRCC on March 1, and on 
February 28, Governor King swore in the eight local residents whom he 
had chosen as NKCCs first Board of Trustees. Coincidentally, the Dra¬ 
ma Society was working on its spring production, a play wntten by a lo¬ 
cal actor, Richard Seguin, and hearing the timely title (tiffing Acquainted. 
The NECC Foundation contributed $800 for the purchase ot a new stage 
curtain for the 'Fop Notch Theatre and a newly formed organization, the 
Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholarship Foundation, announced an annual schol¬ 
arship program for Northern Essex students planning to enter careers in 
public service. In 1985, a similar scholarship program was to be established 
to honor the memory anti public service of James P. Rurak. Thus, the 
two Haverhill legislators w ho had done so much for the establishment of 
NKCC in 1960 (and for its subsequent development) continued to encour¬ 
age civic spirit among NECC students. 

The year 1981 was marked by an outbreak of violence against world 
leaders: the assassination of Egyptian President Anwar Sadat and the near¬ 
ly successful attempts on the lives of President Reagan and Pope John 
Paul 11. 'Ihesc horrifying events caused renewed student discussion of gun 
control measures and seemed to eclipse the anxiety over tuition levels and 
strike threats. Life had to go on, anti there were many new challenges as 
it did so. In November, it was announced that the student body could 
implement recently passed legislation entitling it to elect one student as a 
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member of the Board of Trustees, and a special election for this purpose 
was called for December 8-10. After a spirited campaign among several 
contenders, the honor of being the first student trustee went to one of the 
“nontraditional" students, Achillcus Tsantarliotis, a recent immigrant from 
Greece. 

In December 1981, the college community mourned the death of 
Professor lohn Mainer, the sensitive poet and 1 English teacher who hail 
also served as the pioneer advisor to the Choral Society in the sixties. Early 
in 1982, a new chief of campus traffic and security, retired Judge Gino 
Mattozzi, arrived with his easy-going ambiance. In the same month, Wendy 
Shaffer joined Marv Wilson, then Director of Development as Assistant 
Director, and together thev raised millions of dollars in grant funds in col¬ 
laboration with all areas of the college. 

Spring of 1982 was also the semester when the Drama Society staged 
an outstanding production of Sophocles* . irtigpM, in which King Creon 
steadfastly refuses to change his mind. While that classic was in rehearsal 
in early February, incumbent Governor King did reverse his earlier call for 
continued ’level funding" for public higher education and instead called 
for an increase of 40 million dollars, including an eighteen percent increase 
for the budget for Northern Essex for fiscal year 1983. Part of the increase 
was to be provided by enhanced tuition income, for on March 16, 1982, Tl/e 
Obstrur reported the decision of the Board of Regents (which would not 
have a student as a member until 1986) to raise tuition at the community 
colleges from $542 to $634 the following September. This raise did nor 
engender anv massive protest. If it had, the argument of any protesters 
would have been immensely weakened in April, when the newspaper re¬ 
ported that the video-games in the College Center were taking in $625 per 
week and The Observer staff were devoting cartoons and editorials to how 
much time and money were being ‘‘wasted" by some students. The Obsemr 
had changed in many respects over the vears, but it always remained true 
to its original philosophy of being a gadfly not just on the college adminis¬ 
tration and faculty, but on the students themselves. 

For several years, the amount of controversy in its pages steadily de¬ 
creased, even as the sheer size of the paper and its staff increased. It has 
supported particularly the cause of the performing arts on campus, with 
steady extensive coverage of all guest performances as well as the regular 
student prcxluctions ot the Drama Society, Music Club, and Still Point 
Dancers. It frequently spoke out for NKCC to allocate funds in these areas 
and not just for computers or other high-tech equipment. In the autumn 
of 1982, it reported a record Day Division enrollment of 3,594 students 
and 5,000 students in DCE. 

Academic year 1982-1983 was a relatively quiet, “busincss-as-usual" 
type of year. Perhaps colleges, as well as individuals, require an occasional 
breather to offset their normal hectic pace. There was considerable spec¬ 
ulation that year about the possible development of a High Technology 
Park on the Atwood Estate adjacent to the Haverhill Campus. In October, 
Senator Edward Kennedy visited the campus to address rnc 500 members 
of the National Association of Retired Federal Employees who held a 
conference here. Some students were busy rehearsing the play Arms and 
the Mat: and others were trying to organize a varsity f<x>thall team. During 
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the spring semester, work began on the revision of the constitution of 
the Student Government Association and the faculty were preoccupied 
with the problem of choosing between the Massachusetts 'I cachets As¬ 
sociation (M I*A) and the Massachusetts Federation of Teachers (MIT) as 
their collective bargaining agent. In March 1983, then State Representative 
(and later State Senator) Nicholas Costello invited the Still Point Dancers 
to perform in the rotunda of the State House on Beacon 11 ill. When the 
NECC dance troupe did its magic under the “Golden Dome'* on April 5, 
the image of the community college and its mission as a cultural center was 
reinforced in the minds ot that important audience, the state legislature. 
One had to be visible to be funded. 

I hc attention of NFCC was also turned toward Africa in the spring 
of 1983, since students were representing Kenva in the Model United Na¬ 
tions. A much larger group of students would work on the problems of 
East Africa two years later, in a major effort to raise funds for relief of 


famine victims in Ethiopia. At home, however, life was much more of a 
feast than a famine. The March 15, 198.3 Obstmr showed how the Student 
Council had allocated the Student Activities Funds budget ($165,000) for 
that year. ThtMa /budget for 1961-1962 had only amounted to $92,300. 

Academic year 1983-1984 was launched on a very festive note on Sep¬ 
tember 6, when more than 1,200 new students took part in a rejuvenat¬ 
ed Orientation Day which included information sessions, campus tours, 
meeting with academic advisors, music, a barbeque, and an “outrageous 
obstacle course' 9 set up in the quadrangle. On the next day, classes began 
and the nature of the challenge for students became more intellectual than 
physical. 

For the rest of the college community, the challenge became psychic. 
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At an early staff meeting, reported in The Observer edition of September 27 f 
President Dimitry bad to intorm employees of the very likely prospect of 

I aylcss paydays*’ in October due to a log jam” in the state budget ma* 
incry. The issue of merit pay, was producing an impasse, which was to 
haunt the entire year, in negotiations for a new faculty contract. Readers 
of that edition, however, could rake some consolation in how supportive 
the learning climate had been in the previous semester. The Deans list for 
spring 1983 took an entire page topnnt; it listed the names of 723 students 
who nad achieved a semester grade point average higher than 3.0. Nearly 
one-quarter of the total Day Division student body of 3,388 was listed. 

As early as 1978, Dr. Dimitry had advanced the concept of Northern 
Essex offering daytime classes in the city of 1 Lawrence. On Slav 1, 1984 The 
Observer, in an article called “Bring Northern Essex to the Students,** noted 
a renewed desire to turn that concept into the reality of deliverring educa¬ 
tional services there. No one, at that point, was predicting the outbreak of 
street violence which took place in Lawrence in August and which drew 
first national media attention and then state governmental attention and 
funding for the obvious needs of the city; implementation of a role for 
Northern Essex in Lawrence was on the near horizon. 

May of 1984 was also a time when the college was looking not just 
up-river, but literally across the sea. Spearheaded by Dr. I sha Sellers, 
Chairperson of the Division of Social Sciences, an International Studies 
Committee had explored possibilities for NECC students to pursue part 
of their studies in foreign countries. The carefully planned Study Abroad 
Program w as moving from design to operation. The May 13, 1984 Observer 
noted: “Jim Healey launches NECC Semester Abroad.”’He w r as scheduled 
to go in September to Iondons Ealing College, to be the pioneer student 
in a small, but grow ing and important effort to weave internationalism into 
the fabric of the “regional” community college. 

In the tall of 1984, Jim Healey did make it to Dmdon, and Northern 
Essex made it to I-awrcncc. The front page of The Ohsert'tr issue of Septem¬ 
ber 23, 1984 was an announcement of a new program entitled LEEP (the 
I-awrcncc Education-Employment Project). Strongly supported by the city, 
the state legislature and the Board of Regents, the college received special 
funding of S226,50(l to begin to bring new opportunity' to 1-awrcncc resi¬ 
dents, especially to the Hispanic community. Focused mainly on providing 
job skills, this program broke totally new ground for Massachusetts com¬ 
munity colleges, which until then had never succeeded in obtaining any 
state funding for community-service activities. The program, which was 
designed during the fall of 1984 became operational in January, 1983 anil 
served thousands of Lawrence residents. Its announcement in September, 
1984 helped to create a new* sense of caring and social responsibility in 
the NECC student body at large. He Ofuerter, for example, ran a lengthy, 
soul-searching editorial, “Am 1 my brother's keeper?”, which concluded 
with the following message: 


Contact President Dimitry to find out what you can do to promote 
the NECC/ Lawrence Project and help enrich the quality of life 
for those less fortunate. To that end, I am my brothers keeper, and 
he is mine. (Observer, September, 1984) 
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There was also a great deal of other important institutional news as 
the college began its twenty-fourth year. A new grading system, including 
plus and minus factors, had been proposed hv Professor Thelma I lalbcr- 
sradt of the Department of Nursing and it rook effect as the academic year 
opened. There was also a major revision of the constitution of the Stu¬ 
dent Government Association. It replaced the traditional Student Council, 
whose members had always been elected at-large, with a new, fifteen-mem¬ 
ber Student Senate, elected on the principle of representation according 
to academic program areas. These general areas, and the number of seats 
received in the Senate were: Liberal Arts (5); Health and Human Services 

S i; Business (5k Technology (3). 'litis new constitution, which replaced 
r one originallv adopted in 1964, contained the interesting provision that 
this representation by academic program areas would he adjusted each 
year, based on current enrollment distributions to ensure equitable repre¬ 
sentation of all students. 

Over the years, and particularly so after 1975, wonderful opportunities 
for feeding the soul as well as the mind had been evolving in the Creative 
Arts Senes which was the special concern and conrnbution of Profes¬ 
sor FJainc Mawhinnev. It was a combination of both faculty and student 
talent, outside performers institutional encouragement, anti Student Ac¬ 
tivities funding support. 'Hie smorgasbord grew in both the number and 
variety of its offerings. On February 12, 1985, a full two-page spread in The 
Obstmr was required to list and briefly describe what was available to he 
enjoyed throughout the semester at N(iCC during student activity periods 
or the weekends. In addition to a weekly Hollywood film series, there were 
three events for children, two dance performances, four musical programs, 
a student art exhibit, three forms of dramatic productions, and two visual 
arts programs. 

That same issue of February 12 also featured an editorial on the fre¬ 
quently recurring theme of students becoming active beyond the class¬ 
room. Hntitled ‘^Motivated students get involved,” it opened with a ques¬ 
tion ami closed with an answer: 


W hat do you as a student want to accomplish while at Northern 
Essex? You alone must take the initiative to attain your goal ... 

Not only docs your education increase at Northern Essex, your 
self-improvement and self-esteem abound. But YOU must start 
the process. 

Just two weeks later, Tht Obumre ould begin to report on an explosion 
of student motivation to do something tangible for tnc famine victims of 
Ethiopia. C )nc student, Paula Fuoco, had an idea. She knew what she want¬ 
ed to accomplish and took the initiativ e. She brought a 35-page proposal 
for a two-week effort called “Feed the World Weeks” to the Student Sen¬ 
ate. I’hc February 26 Ohsimr headline announced, "Northern Essex Hosts 
Feed the World Weeks” and highlighted Paula’s appeal, ‘This is a time for 
us to rally together for a cause.” The penod April 1 through April 14 was 
chosen and a student committee of twenty members emerged overnight 
and began to plan a fantastic program that was in small part a celebration 
of spring and in much larger part a summons to love. How could anyone 
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ignore her message: 


There are children dying every single day anti, because of that, 
something inside each one of us should suffer also. We’ve forgot¬ 
ten the time when people rallied together for a cause and didn’t 
carry around the “mc-first” attitude. This is a chance for us to 
break the mood of apathy that's so prevalent on college campuses 
today and promote a spirit of unselfishness. (Observer, Februarv 
26,1985) 

Ignore it they didn't. For the next month-and-a-half the campus 
buzzed with a joyful excitement as individuals and groups sketched and 
planned a myriad of ways to help the fundraising. A special invitation to 
participate was sent to Governor Michael Dukakis and, although unable to 
attend, he found the project so inspiring that he issued a special proclama¬ 
tion designating April 1-14 as “Feed the World Weeks” in Massachusetts 
for years to come and encouraged colleges throughout the Commonwealth 
to join in the effort annually and urged “the citizens of the Commonwealth 
to take cognizance of this event and participate fittingly in its observance.” 

Feed the World Weeks became a manv-facctcd response to a dramatic 
human need. 'Ihe ESL students organized an International Food Festival; 
the Behavioral Sciences Club put on a bake sale; the college radio station, 
W RAX, held a “Dance Your Lunch Hour Away” a donation table with a 
display of the conditions in Africa was set up in the tiled lounge; a spnng 
fashion show on April 9 was followed the next day by Professor fames 
Bradleys reflections on love, a Grandmas Bake Sale, and a panel discus¬ 
sion on hunger in America, the last organized by life Long [.earning. On 
Thursday, April 11, there was “Tonight is for [Ethiopia,” a dynamite eve¬ 
ning of special music and dance. On Friday, April 12, then Haverhill Mayor 
William Ryan spoke, the Dance Club and classes performed, and W RAX 
contributed a gong show. Finally on Sunday evening, April 14, the proceeds 
from Professor Michael Fmcgold s flute recital were donated to the cause. 

When the balance sheets were struck, all of these events had netted 
just over SI,500, which w'as contributed to Oxfam America for the African 
relief effort. 'Hie spiritual uplift and the campus solidarity which emerged 
in the two-week period were perhaps even more valuable than the dona¬ 
tion itself. |ust as one man had come to Haverhill in 1960 w ith the idea that 
created NKCC, one student in 1985 had seized a problem and turned it 
into an opportunity. The effect in both eases exceeded the originators ini¬ 
tial imaginings. The special magic of simple enthusiasm for a worthy ideal 
w r as too contagious to contain. It overflowed into many people, including 
two members of the NECC chorale and music club, lyricist David Dun¬ 
ham and composer Bob Jacobucci, who collaborated to produce a new 
song for Feed the W orld Weeks. Northern Essex docs not nave an official 
school song, but if it were to adopt one, it could very well be their number, 
“Don't Turn Away.” 

Student life at Northern F.sscx during the seventies and eighties was a 
kaleidoscope and a roller-coaster; it was loneliness and it was togetherness. 
But w hatever else it w r as, it was more conversion than aversion. 
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Chapter 14 


Reorganization of 
Governance: 1975-1985 


Throughout its first decade, Northern F.ssex was, as a student of 1972 
said, "a friendly little college.** It assumed that the money to carry out its 
mission would always he there, that work conditions would always feature 
trust and contentment, and that the institution would always enjoy a high 
degree of autonomy in setting its goals anil policies. 

Many things changed during the seventies and eighties. The three early 
assumptions all proved unfounded. The money dried up, work conditions 
turned into labor relations, and goals and policies came more anil more to 
be determined by the superstructure bevond the college community. An 
entirely new vocabulary, almost a new language, emerged to reflect the 
increasing complexity of the times. Philosophically Northern Ivsscx might 
have chosen many ways to realize its mission. Practically, it did what it 
could within the limitations created by budgets, collective bargaining agree¬ 
ments anil external directives. Analysis of the state appropriations and the 
total operational budgets for each of the years from i960 to 1986 provides 
the following interesting patterns: 


1 . 


2 . 


The ratio between tuition rates ami state appropriations remained 
fairly constant over the years. In 1971-72, for example, tuition was 
at $2()0 per year anil the state appropnation was $2,344,439. For 
1983-84, tuition was at $634 per year anil the appropnation was 
$6,920,338. 

The state appropriation multiplied bv a factor of 83 from its meager 
base of $81,866 (FY1962) 10 S6.92U.358 (FY1984). while the total 
operational budget, which includes all funding from federal and state 
grants, vocational education funds and special grants of the govern¬ 
ing board, grew 116 times from $81,866 (FY1962) to S9,*56,447 
(FY1984). 
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4. 


3. During these same years, the number of students served rose from 
186 to 9,000, a multiple of nearly 50. Inflation in the national econ¬ 
omy over the 22-year period was the largest factor in this pattern of 
budget growth rate exceeding the rate of enrollment growth, even 
though noth were remarkable. 

Institutional resources grew remarkably during the sixties and earlv 
sevennes, virtually doubling every two years. A “famine interval*’ 

E 1974-78} saw level funding or even,* in one year (FY1976), re- 
:d funding, despite the inflation which was then rampant. Steady, 
although less dramatic, budget growth resumed for the period 

5. Between 1975 and 1985, close to thirty percent of all available 
wherewithal was in the form of “soft money,” i.c., state or federal 
grants. This posed a need to be constantly aware of undertaking ser¬ 
vice roles which might be in future jeopardy if cutbacks occurred at 
the state or federal levels. Concern over such cutbacks, particularly 
at the federal level, is a major institutional worry. Once delivered, 
services tend to become an expectation of constituents. One shud¬ 
ders to think of a scenario in which nearly one-third of the college’s 
mission could be impossible to fulfill. Fortunately, the overall track 
record is most encouraging. W hen a societal need has been jusnficd, 
governmental agencies have been there to support it. 


Viewed as part of a total state system of community colleges, the North¬ 
ern F.sscx growth rate, particularly in terms of enrollments, was atypi- 
cally large. In March and in April of 1986, the Boston Sunda) Globe ran a 
three-part series on the history and current situation of the Massachusetts 
community colleges. 'Hie final installment of this senes (Apnl 6, 1986) 
included the following summary: 


Community C.oUege Chart: linmllment figures Mow rtfitet a head count 
compiled irj the Hoard of Regents staff for tin day division only 
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As this data shows, the system-wide growth rate during these twen¬ 
ty-five years was thirty-threefold for budgets and close to sevenfold for 
enrollments, while at Northern Hssex the comparable growth rates (1965- 
198.3) were nmetccnfold and close to sixfold. During its early years. North¬ 
ern F.sscx had expanded its student body very rapidly, while its budget 
had experienced relatively slow expansion. To some extent, this was due 
to conscious efforts towards cost efficiency within the institution. 'Ib a 
large extent, it was because before the reorganization of 1980, the state 
appropriations for higher education were determined more by political in¬ 
fluence than by the reality of enrollment distributions. Most of the time. 
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the leadership of the state legislature was exercised by persons outside 
the Northern Essex region and created long-standing inequity. After 1980, 
local legislators such as Senators Sharon Pollard, Chester Atkins, and Patri¬ 
cia McGovern rose to positions which enhanced funding possibilities for 
Northern Essex. The new Board of Regents, in its allocation of a unified 
educational budget, also began to weigh the enrollment factor heavily; as 
either the largest (or some semesters, the second largest) community col¬ 
lege in the system. Northern Essex gradually came to benefit from a less 
political, more rational distribution formula, which included some provi¬ 
sion for academic program budgeting and also for certain courses with 
high built-in cost factors. 

I’hc concluding article of the Globe / series was written by Mam* Car- 
lock and was entitled “Community Colleges: Earning Respect - Giving 
Students, Industry What They Need/’ It reported on a variety of aspects 
of Massachusetts communin' colleges, quoting NKCCs Professor Paula 
Strangle on the current challenges of teaching and President John Dim¬ 
itry on some of the economic challenges, particularly the costly impact 
of state-mandated tuition waivers for some thirty different categories of 
citizens. Such waivers, he pointed out, also apply to the Division of Con¬ 
tinuing Education, even though it is required by state law to he ’‘self-sup¬ 
porting/' as earlier described. 

Tile financial basis of DCE is another very important economic fac¬ 
tor in the life of the college. The "no cost to the Commonwealth” pro¬ 
vision had historically driven tuition rates higher in DCE than in the Day 
Division. As the Gkbe noted, this means another kind of inequity: day stu¬ 
dents in 1986 were paying $29.50 per credit hour, while DCE students 
paid from $42 to $104 per credit hour, depending on program costs. Other 
community college spokespersons mentioned in the Globe senes cited other 
important economic factors as well. One president, remaining anonymous, 
contended that the Massachusetts community college system has been an 
“orphan child*' because "This state has not supported public higher educa¬ 
tion per capita student, as in other states. We ranked 45th at one time: we 
have since climbed to 38th." And the President of Holyoke Community 
College, former Speaker of the State House of Representatives, David 
Bartley, stressed the same point: "Higher education has occupied 6-1/2 to 
7-1 /2 percent of the budget for a long time ... In other industrial states, it’s 
18 to 20 percent." President Bartley: ilso called attention to the fact that the 
taxes paid by a community college graduate repay the state w ithin five years 
for the cost of subsidizing his or her education. In these particulars, as in 
the senes as a w hole, the communitv college system is portrayed as one of 
the soundest investments ever made by tnc Commonwealth and perhaps 
even as "the secret ingredient in the Bay State's economic boom.” 

For the economics of Northern Essex, the secret ingredients have 
historically been the healthy growth of DCE and success in attracting 
funding from sources beyond the annual state appropriations. The oper¬ 
ating expenses for NECC’s Division of Continuing rlducation for fiscal 
years 1964 through 1986 reflect an amazing grow th, many of the reasons 
for w hich have already been suggested. Essentially, revenues and expenses 
went from $4,355 to $2,007,026, an increase of nearly 140 fold over the 23- 
year period. Only three times in FY1982, 1985 and 1986, were operating 
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expenses in excess of revenues. By prudent management, DCE succeeded 
in maintaining a small hut significant positive trust-fund balance, which 
represented the only safety factor, the only real contingency reserve in the 
entire institutional budget. 

'Iliere was compelling reason to maintain such a reserve. Everyone 
remembered the traumatic months of FY1976, when only the small DCE 
reserve had been barely able to keep the wolf of cutbacks anti layoffs at 

7 . President Dimitry, at that time, expressed gratitude for the foresight 
Harold Bentley in ‘‘squirreling away' that small cache which meant the 
difference between survival and starvation. It was a lesson well learned, 
and the policy of keeping a minimal reserve at the ready became an under¬ 
lying institutional principle. 

'Phe great financial crisis of 1975 also caused the college to adopt a 
number of other long-term economic decisions and strategies. It encour¬ 
aged the hiring of a larger percentage of part-time professional and staff 
employees, as a guard against future sudden layoffs of full-time personnel. 
This polio*, widely adopted throughout higher education during the sev¬ 
enties, has been attended by considerable controversy, since, in general, 
part-time employees were tin a lower salary scale, received little in the way 
of fringe benefits, ami were ineligible for membership in the emerging col¬ 
lective bargaining units. Serious attention has been directed to these issues 
and, through the staff development program and the input of a committee 
of part-time employees, some significant progress has been achieved. 

A second major strategy was diversification of resources. It was pa¬ 
tently dangerous to have all of ones eggs in the volatile basket of state ap¬ 
propriations. Especially after 1975, the college moved to augment its reg¬ 
ular budget with as many new funding sources as possible. Between 1975 
ami 1978, it secured more than 5.2 million dollars in ancillary grants for 
specific purposes. More ami more the college administration had to come 
to grips with basic mathematics and the projected inadequacy of regular 
state funding It needed to engage in long-range planning, close collabora¬ 
tion with government, mission adjustment, ami aggressive grantsmanship. 

'Iliesc courses were already implicit bv the end of 1976, when Dr. 
Dimitry prepared and circulated his first President s Report, a kind of 
state-of-tne-collcge document, w hich concluded with these observations: 


The challenges arc many. Presently the community colleges edu¬ 
cate approximately 30% of the students enrolled in public higher 
education in the State but they arc provided with only 17% ot the 
budget for public higher education ... The budget for next year 
show s a no-increasc prospect, but inflation has increased our cost; 
overdue raises have been provided for our personnel and our ca¬ 
reer programs have increased. 

It takes no mathematician to see that the only response left to stav 
within a “stand-pat budget" is to cut something somew here. Of all 
the responsive mechanisms within the Merrimack Valley, North¬ 
ern Essex is vital for those groups of people who have no other 
way of changing careers, or getting retraining from industries that 
have become redundant, or developing careers because of their 
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economic situation. These groups arc the primary constituency of 
Northern Essex Community College. 

The realism of this assessment was matched by a determination not to cut 
back, but in fact to find the necessary new resources to serve those groups. 
The challenges, indeed, were many. The response of NECC exemplihed 
Arnold J. Toynbee's classic stimulus - response theory of the progress of 
civilizations. Many individuals within the college went to work to turn chal¬ 
lenges into opportunities. The Financial Aid office, for example, increased 
its support network from $200,000 in 1972 to $2,217,797 in 1983. Tht Ob - 
server reported in December of 1977 on the receipt of a $750,000 CETA 
grant, coordinated by Mel Silbcrbcrg, for training programs in a wide va¬ 
riety of new areas: wastewater. Mobile Graphics, Project Secure, Project 
Tutor, Project Day Care, and Campus Beautification. The terminology for 
such programs would evolve over the years from “Manpower Training” to 
“Occupational Skills," but the ongoing creativity of staff members such 
as Mel Silbcrbcrg, Stephen Brown, and Meg Greenfield helped the college 
not only to address these needs, but also to secure funding for them. 

During 1978-1979, Northern Essex completed its first systematic 
long-range planning document, the Master Plan, which charted goals and 
activities over a five-year period. As with its plan for Affirmative Action, 
NECC pioneered among the community colleges in this respect. The gov¬ 
erning boards (then still the MBRCC and later the Regents) were to call 
for system wide adoption of the long-range approach, which, at Northern 
Essex had for years been associated with Norman tandry in his combined 
roles of Assistant to the President and Director of Institutional Research 
and Development Gradually, others took an interest in this area and, as 
funding improved, new positions became available to support the planning 
and funding efforts. Specialization increased and the important contribu¬ 
tions of Tom Fallon, Mary W ilson, and Wendy Shaffer were made possible. 
There were exits from and returns to the campus scene, sometimes due to 
the economic parameters, sometimes to other factors Mel Silbcrbcrg and 
Man* Wilson left for extended periods to work in Boston, Mel for the State 
Department of Education and Mary for the MBRCC. 'lorn Fallon, after 
his part-time CETA position disappeared, transferred to Massasoit Com¬ 
munity College, anti then returned to NECC as Director of Institutional 
Research, before moving on as a staff member of the Board of Regents. 

in some instances, the very success of key persons at Northern Essex 
in their uucst for funding of new programs took them off the campus for 
extended periods, so that Northern Essex programs could be replicated 
elsewhere. In 1978-79, for example, Mary \\ llson s pioneering work in hu¬ 
man services programming resu Jted in a Title XX grant of more than one 
million dollars. This grant, administered under the Massachusetts Depart¬ 
ment of Public Welfare, took her to the MBRCC central office as Project 
Director for Title XX Programs. Programs in the fields of foster parent 
training, mental health, home-making, family day care, alcohol abuse, and 
services for the blind and elderly were also developed under the grant, 
which, by 1981, had brought more than five million dollars to these needs. 
Similarly, Rubin Russell, in 1979, secured Vocational Education funding for 
a program of in-service training for the staff and faculty of all fifteen Mas- 
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sachusctts community colleges to help them work more effectively with 
students having physical disabilities. In these and many other grants, 
NECCs success in “fishing for funds” was converted into far-reaching 
benefits. 
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As the college adjusted and expanded its mission in these and other 
areas, a constant economic problem was the apparently simple question 
of how to emplov enough workers to accomplish the ever-burgeoning 
functions. Throughout most of the sevennes, NECC was limited to 232 
state-funded full-time positions, as approved bv the legislature. Many years 
in that decade, a “hiring freeze” was in effect. If personnel left, their tasks 
had to be assumed by those remaining. The author, for example, served for 
more than a year concurrently as Assistant Dean of the College and acting 
Chairperson of the Division of Instructional Development, a role which 
involved both supervision of the college library and media services, as well 
as ESL, the Discovery Program, and academic support services. Human 
resources were seriously overtaxed. Chairpersons of academic divisions 
for many years were required to work during the summer, but compensa¬ 
tion for their vital contributions was always difficult in the extreme to ar¬ 
range. They were still classified as “faculty members” and it took long years 
before it was realized that “per diem” arrangements were anachronistic and 
totally inadequate if they were to meet their heavy responsibilities. 

In this sense, the search for additional funding sources became cntical. 
In 1985, the personnel office could report on a college staff of more than 
750 full-and part-time employees, many of whom were enabled to be on 
hoard only because of special grant funding. A Marxist analyst of the in¬ 
stitution might well pronounce, “Economics, you see, is the bottom line!” 

In 1980, the Commonwealth of Massachusetts was taking a long haul 
look at the state economy, and it began to intensify linkages between its 
public higher education system and local business and industry. In this it 
was well ahead of much of the rest of the nation. An April 2, 1986 article 
in The Chronicle of I ligher ] id Mention {“Community Colleges Arc Changing 
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Their Roles to Meet Demands for New Types of Job Training'*) reflected 
very recent efforts along these lines in states such as Ohio, Illinois, Ten¬ 
nessee, and North Carolina. But Governor Edward J. King had launched 
the Bay State on this course at the outset of the decade. In his ’‘State of 
the State” message of early January, 1980, he called for a Bay State Project 
- “a program to train our citizens to take their places in rewarding and sat¬ 
isfying careers ... We must ensure that our public colleges and vocational 
schools train more engineers anti scientists, more para-professionals anti 
more technicians.” 

A strong endorsement of this strategy appeared in the bla^rhiUGazette 
on January -Vl), 1980. its blunt title was "Funds needed for job training” 
and, having cited NECC*s commitment and track record, it called for ac¬ 
tion: 


Now we find the school in the position of having to heg for funds 
to meet the demands anti requests of both industry and the state 

E nernment... There should be concerted effort to make Northern 
ssex a model for the rest of the state in meeting these desper¬ 
ate needs. We echo the pleas of President Dimitry and Governor 
King to upgrade this training program immediately. 

Fortunately, action was both swift and decisive. Not only did the col¬ 
lege s regular budget improve, but the Governor's message led to the for¬ 
mation of the Bay State Skills Corporation, a new vehicle for securing 
job-training funds* Northern Essex lost no time in submitting proposals, 
many of tti kich were funded by this quasi-public corporation established 
in 1981 to award grants to educational institutions w hich link up with one 
or more private companies to train people for jobs in high-growth fields. 
In 1984 and 1985, for example, NECC received a total of nearly a quar¬ 
ter-million dollars in Bay State Skills grants and private sector matching 
funds for programs in Printed Circuit 'Technology, Industrial Wastewater 
Operation, and Paralegal Skills 'Training. 

In June, 1980, the state legislature passed its long-awaited reorgani¬ 
zation of public higher education, and when the Governor began to an¬ 
nounce the first appointees to the new Board of Regents, many of them 
turned out either to belong to or at least to carry out the philosophy of 
the High 'Technology Council, a leading force for the modernization and 
expansion of Massachusetts industry through the development of a skilled 
labor force. 'The Regents, beginning in 1981, would come to earmark very 
significant funding for those colleges prepared to respond to the new 
challenges. Its sponsorship of "Collaborative Projects,' for example, en¬ 
couraged a wide variety ot innovative proposals. During 1984, the Regents 
award* :«1 NECC si37.862 in this category. 'Ibcrc were many other grant 
proposals constantly being submitted and the results were extraordinary, 
as can be seen from the automated annual Grants and Donations Log 
which Wendy Shaffer created in 1983. The total amounts of such ad A&* 
funding for the three calendar years were: 1983 - $ 1,002,088.00, 1984 - 
$1,315,614.00; 1985 - $1,851,225.00 

Over and above the Bay State Skills Corporation grants and those 
of the Board of Regents, there were many others, from both public and 



f ivatc sources, the largest of which were the state departments of Public 
cl fare. Education, and the L.S. Department of Education (in particular 
for its Job Training Partnership Act ITPA grants), and, most significant 
of all, the same agency’s awarding ot Title 111 grants to Northern Essex 
beginning in 1981. I ndcr the Higher Education Act of 1976, as amended, 
the college qualified as a developing institution eligible for federal assis¬ 
tance in strengthening its development. By the end of 1985, nearly two 
million dollars had come to NHCC through this vehicle and, as Mary Wil¬ 
son (who had been the key person responsible for obtaining the Title HI 
monies) reported to the NKCC Board of Trustees in November of 1985, 
its impact was tremendous. 'The federal government, which had earlier paid 
much of the cost of constructing the campus, was now making possible 
a whole new range of programs and services. The establishment of a re¬ 
source center for women, an extensive staff development program, the 
growth of the Occupational Skills Center and its many faceted curricula, 
the incorporation of computer services both in institutional management 
and in academic programs, the increase of accessibility for disabled stu¬ 
dents, curriculum development in nursing and alcohol and drug abuse, and 
many other direct and indirect benefits were realized because of 'Title Ill. 
Along with grants, donations from many individuals and companies also 
came to be a significant part of the institutional economy. From January 
1985 to August of 1985, the college received twenty-nine gifts ot equip¬ 
ment and other educational resources valued at approximately $80,1)00. 
The psychological value was perhaps as important as the monetary value 
of these gifts, which said that local firms and agencies wanted to help the 
college to carry out its ever-changing mission. 

Amidst these very positive economic factors of the early eighties, there 
were other constants which operated negatively. Sometimes at Northern 
Essex the rewards framework was insufficient and valuable personnel felt 
that they had to leave the college to accept positions elsewhere in order to 
receive compensation commensurate with their expertise anti contribu¬ 
tions. Many of those who were determined to remain in higher education 
were frustrated by w r orking in a system where institutional loyalty meant 
very limited chances for growth in responsibility and income. Particularly 
in administrative positions, career progress often meant going elsewhere, 
because quantum salary advancement was not possible within the institu¬ 
tional framework, but if one w ere willing to go elsewhere, even in the same 
system, it was possible. 

Ilic financial condition of the college W'as also a consideration of the 
regional accrediting agency, the New England Association of Sch<x>ls and 
Colie ges (NEASQ. when the college’s second evaluation by that agency 
occurred in October, 1980, the six-member visiting team gave Northern 
Essex very high marks in most areas, calling it "an excellent college with 
excellent personnel.” But it hastened to add that there were "lots of prob¬ 
lems not of their ow n making. Most of these problems result from lack of 
fiscal support by fix (.oMwonn'taJtb ." (emphasis added) 

llie long and penetrating report of the NEASC called upon the emer¬ 
gent Board of Regents to eliminate unnecessary problems at NECC in 

E acral hv providing more fiscal support and in particular by making the 
dget adequate for the high-cost occupational career programs w hich the 
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college had undertaken: 


I-et it be observed here that if the Board of Regents wishes North¬ 
ern Essex Community College to connnuc to provide quality oc¬ 
cupational career education ... then occupational career programs 
must be funded on a different basis... 

In its list of thirteen “concerns” about the 1980 condition of NECC, 
the visiting team included nine items of a financial nature, nine specific 
ways in which economic factors were impeding the work of the institution 
and, in its summary recommendations, it stated: “The college should en¬ 
courage the Board of Regents to enter into programmatic funding and to 
take cognizance of unique campus situations.” 

As earlier sections of this chapter have indicated, NECC did go on 
to “encourage” the Regents as suggested and, on its parr, the Board of 
Regents did respond ami “take cognizance” of NECC's unique campus 
situanon by steadily and significantly increasing the funds available to the 
college during the entire period 1981-1985. 'lhus, when the systems first 
Chancellor, John B. Duff, reviewed the progress of public higher educa¬ 
tion in the Commonwealth during those years in a “farewell address” of 
January 14, 1986, he began by describing the economic context of 1981 in 
these words: 


The financial situation was bleak: Massachusetts ranked forty-ninth 
in state support for higher education; financial aid levels Had not 
increased in years, and inflation continued to erode faculty salaries. 


By contrast, the departing Chancellor could paint the picture of early 1986 
as follows: 


Since the inception of the Board, state appropriations ... have 
increased by 0 percent, from $376.6 million to S625 million. 
Academic salaries have been raised to nationally competitive 
levels. Scholarship aid ... which stood at $16 million in FY 
1981, increased to $57.5 million in FY 1986 ... 

Northern Essex had received its fair share of these dramatic increases ami 
was, finally, on a sound financial footing. The prospects for the future ap- 

S ared even more positive; two davs after Dr. Duff’s survey. Governor 
ichacl S. Dukakis announced that his budget for FY 1987 would include 
increases of over S200 million for higher education. Challenge once again 
was becoming opportunity both for .Massachusetts ami for Northern Es¬ 
sex. 

A second part of the changing environment at NECC from 1975 to 
1985 \v r as the unionization of most of the college's full-time employees, a 
change which had at least as much impact as the purely economic forces. 
I nionization caused permanent and radical alteration of personal relation¬ 
ships; it affected management, staff, and students in direct and powerful 
ways. For better or for worse, the campus was unionized in 1976 anti most 
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likely will remain so in the future. \\ hat did that great step imply? 

To approach this question from the vantage point of the mid-eighties, 
one might have noticed that union activities, concerns, and issues were 
a fact of daily life on the campus. Unionization is pervasive. Almost ev¬ 
en* issue of fht Qhurivr provided coverage of it. Many meetings were held 
around it. Grievances were filed and sometimes beyond campus - to the 
statewide governing hoard or even beyond the Board to external arbitra¬ 
tion or to the State I-ahor Relations Commission. Dean of Academic Af¬ 
fairs, Bob McDonald, sometimes had to spend two or more days a week 
away from NF-CC, because he served on the Regents' negotiating team for 
a new collective bargaining agreement. At the negotiating sessions, facul¬ 
ty member Dr. John Osborne was also present. Both administration and 
teaching have to be temporarily put aside because of the overruling impor¬ 
tance of “the contract. 

Historically, the question must be asked: how and why did the NF.CC 
family see its early harmonv come to be replaced by its lattcr-dav discord? 
Unionization at Slorthern Essex was jrc/rhc result of internal discontent. 
By the early seventies, the college, particularly because of the effective¬ 
ness of its Academic Council, was an institution where partnership and 
participation prevailed. Some segments, to be sure, did not share in these 
feelings. The classified staff, both custodial and clerical, felt economical¬ 
ly exploited anti it was also excluded from institutional governance roles. 
The non-teaching professional staff felt vulnerable, underpaid, and with¬ 
out meaningful ladders of career advancement. During the period 1973- 
76, several developments occurred outside of the college wnich were to 
increase general malaise anti make unionization inevitable. Both the legal 
framew r ork anti the economic context altered. 

In 1973, the Commonwealth passctl anti adopted legislation enabling 
its civil servants to engage in collective bargaining for wages. 'ITie Public 
Kmplovcc Collective Bargaining Act went into ctfect on July 1, 1974 anti 
granted to employees in public higher education: 

“... the right of self-organization and the right to form, join, or 
assist any employee organization for the purpose of bargaining 
collectively through representatives of their own choosing on 
questions of wages, hours, and other terms anti conditions of 
employment, and to engage in lawful, concerted activities for the 
purpose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid or protection, 
free from interference, restraint, or coercion.’* 


This statute clearly accorded the right to negotiate far more than simply 
w r ages by referring to “other terms and conditions of employment.” Vet the 
dominant concern of that era was, in fact, the salary question, because the 
state hail imposed a “salary* freeze” in 1973; the freeze w r as deep enough to 
last for three vears and painful enough to virtually force college employees 
into taking advantage of their ncw r option of collective bargaining. 

'Hie outcome became apparent at NECC as early as 1974, when the 
professional staff began to express its exasperation over the freeze. The 
NECC Academic Council felt compelled to make a public protest con¬ 
demning the Governor and the state legislature for their “breach of im- 
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plied contract," On November 26, 1974, the Academic Council Chairper¬ 
son, Mary I larada, issued an irate press release. It was a well-reasoned and 
unanimously voted resolution which explained very clearly how the staff 
of Northern Essex felt. It failed to have the desired effect, hut it convinced 
many that an ’‘implied contract” was a chimera; only a real contract, writ¬ 
ten and legally binding, would suffice to thaw the salary freeze. 

Thus, w hile the Academic Council was expressing its condemnation 
of the status the NECC Faculty Association began to look into long¬ 
term strategies. It created an ad hoc Committee of Inquiry into Collective 
Bargaining, headed by Chet Hawrylciw: In September of 1975, after a year 
of discussion and research, this committee reported its findings and rec¬ 
ommended that all members of the Association should support union¬ 
ization. In December of that year, a vote was taken on all community 
college campuses anti the Massachusetts Teachers Association was chosen 
(over AAl’r and AFT; to be the exclusive bargaining agent. In that elec¬ 
tion, it was decided that department chairpersons would be eligible for 
unit membership, w hile division chairpersons would not. Even Before a 
contract was negotiated, relationships were being changed. The most sig¬ 
nificant result, however, was that from then on working conditions would 
be decided for all of the colleges together; system wide uniformity and 
centralization w ere to increase; local discretion ami autonomy were to de¬ 
crease. Much of the previously strong faculty role in setting institutional 
policies and procedures at Northern Essex W’as now passe. Inhere could 
be no more Faculty Status Committee, or Academic Calendar Committee, 
or Professional Development Committee, or Sabbatical Ixavc Committee 
within the Academic Council, since all of these bodies dealt somchmv 
with working conditions and were now subject to system wide negotiation. 
I’hc entire approach was radically and permanently altered. The heyday 
of the Academic Council was followed by the era of “contract implemen¬ 
tation" and by a revival of the importance of the Faculty Association, 
which w r as now' an affiliate of the National Education Association (NF.A), 
Massachusetts Community College Council (MCCQ and Massachusetts 
Teachers Association (MTA). Moreover, the Faculty Association itself was 
changed anti broadened to include personnel other than teaching faculty: 
counselors, librarians and other twelve -month professionals below f the top 
management levels were now r included in the ncw f unit. The office of Pres¬ 
ident of the Faculty Association (held successively between 1974-1985 by 
tichard Mcsle, Chet I lawrvlciw. Jack Aronson, Eleanor Hopc-McCarthy, 
ohn Ciuarino, Peter McCarthy, Mary Prunty, John Guarino,James Bradley, 
ohn Guarino, and Joseph Rizzoj came to have an importance comparable 
to that of the President of the College; the role of the Chairperson of the 
Academic Council, so major from 1969 through 1975, was corresponding¬ 
ly diminished, even though the latter organization remained an important 
instrument through its committees on Curriculum, Budget, and htudent 
Academic Affairs. 

4he Academic Council’s 1974 protest is particularly interesting in that 
it focused on the elimination of “merit increments.” 'llie concept of pro¬ 
fessional “merit” and its relationship to an individuals salary treatment 
was to experience an evolution of its own, often a highly controversial 
evolution. Whereas the professional employees were strongly for ’‘merit 
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increments** in 1974* the same label (although with a far different meaning) 
met their intense opposition during negotiations for the fourth contract 
in 1983-84. And at one juncture* the interaction between the system wide 
union and the governing board became utterly hostile and acrimonious 
over the question of “merit.** 

In December* 1979, the President of the MCCC, Carolyn Tctrault, 
released a memorandum on the subject of “Merit Increases for College 
Presidents.** It was intended to embarrass the MBRCC by being addressed 
not only to the Trustees of the MBRCC* but also simultaneously to legisla¬ 
tors (the House Ways and Means Committee, the Senate Ways and Means 
Committee* the House-Senate Joint Committee on Education) and to high 
state administration officials (the Chancellor of Higher Education and tnc 
Secretary of Education). 

In this memorandum* the MCCC President castigated the governing 
hoard for having approved “a merit increase for college presidents without 
requiring any form of evaluation to demonstrate that ‘merit* “ and assert¬ 
ed that tne “monev for this increase, furthermore, was to he taken from 
the ‘merit pool* of money of non-unit members/* In the same month, 
there w as another letter* even more widely and puhliclv circulated* in w hich 
Carolyn Tctrault took the MBRCC to task for alleged violations of “fiscal 
accountability** and for utilizing faculty positions to augment its adminis¬ 
trative staff. 

'Ihc MBRCCs Interim President* John R. Buckley) was highly in¬ 
censed over the content and the format of these rw r o position papers anil 
responded with a three-page letter of refutation on January 9, 19841, in 
w hich he charged the MCCC with publicizing information which, he said, 
“in a number of instances is false* and in other instances misleading.’* The 
overall deplorable state of management-union relations at the beginning 
of 1980 was clearly reflected in a concluding paragraph of interim Presi¬ 
dent Buckley's letter: 


Finally, until 1 and others on your December mailing list receive a 
letter correcting the inaccurate statements contained in your let¬ 
ters* it will be impossible for me or anyone within the Central Of¬ 
fice to hold further meetings with you or representatives of the 
Massachusetts Community College Council. It is vitally important 
that an air of trust be recreated immediately between the Massa¬ 
chusetts Community College Council anil the Community College 
administration so that w r c can look forward to an amicable round 
of collective bargaining 


llie adversarial relationship so evident in these exchanges hail built up 
steadily over the previous four years. Each side had become increasingly 
exasperated with the other. Getting used to collective bargaining was a 
long, slow* anil frequently bitter process - anil unfortunately* the relation¬ 
ship on the individual campuses came to reflect w hat w r as transpiring at the 
system wide level. Almost until its dissolution in March 1981, the MBRCC 
w r as ill-equipped to meet the challenge of unionization. I hc years from 
1976 through 1980 saw r frequent changes of leadership in the central of¬ 
fice, w r hich w r as trying, without experience or adequate staffing* to enforce 
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uniform contract implementation. The MBRCC, for example, had no legal 
staff of its own until 1978 and had to “farm out*’ its contract disputes with 
the MCCC to private law firms. On its parr, the MCCC was also a novice; 
most of the collective bargaining experience of its parent organization, 
the MTA, was in ihc field of elementary and high school education; it did, 
however, have the advantage of its own legal consultants. In any ease, the 
first five years of the new relationship between the MBRCC and its pro¬ 
fessional employees were very much a time of tnal-and-crror learning, of 
impatience and suspicion between the principals. The strain between the 
MBRCC and the MCCC, compounded by the endemic fiscal problems 
of that period, inevitably filtered down to the individual campuses and 
prcxluced strained relations there as well. Northern Essex was not exempt 
from this fallout. 

At Northern Eissex, in tact, both sides took a realistic approach to col¬ 
lective bargaining. The administration accepted it as a fact of life and the 
Faculty Association was generally w illing to ascribe most problems to state 

S .nernmcnt or the MBRCC rather than to local causes or agents. During 
ic eighties, however, there was a marked increase of recurrent local an¬ 
tagonisms and more of a tendency to attribute problems of living under 
the contract to institutional policies and/or personalities. The new Board 
of Regents, with its responsibility over all of public higher education, 
seemed to be not only more efficient but also more distant than the pre¬ 
vious governing board, the MBRCC, hail been. Anil the ncw f local Board 
of Trustees, which had some interest in and responsibility over personnel 
matters, did not often become directly concerned w ith union-management 
issues, generally leaving them to be worked out by the administration with 
assistance from the staff of the Regents. In addition, the very continuity 
of leadership at Northern E 7 .sscx worked in this direction. Ihc President, 
the Deans, and the Director of Personnel were one team w f hosc composi¬ 
tion changed little over the years; the union leadership was another; even 
though the major offices of NECCFA were elected annually, they came 
virtually to be rotated among a small group of individuals. As these two 
teams interacted under successive contracts and in changing times, a certain 
mutual impatience, perhaps conncctcil with their mutual familiarity, built 
up and interfered w ith the resolution of mutual differences. As interpreted 
by Personnel Director Stephen Fabbrucci, who came to Northern Essex 
in January of 1977, almost at the beginning of the era of unionization, the 
decade began with a verv weak base for management-employee relations 
among the classified staff and a rather strong base for management-em¬ 
ployee relations with the professional staff. A major, if not total, reversal 
of these bases occurred between 1976 and 1985. 

Ihc professional union at Northern Essex was not only one of the 
largest, hut also one of the strongest, most “militant” chapters in the sys¬ 
tem. Even before unionization, NECCFA had been very proactive. 'I*hc 
same tendency was present in administration, which w r orkcd to make 
Northern Essex not only the largest, but also the “best” community col¬ 
lege in the state. NECC frequently dared to innovate. W hen it broke new 
ground with programs such as LEEP or Licensed Practical Nursing, it 
often had to venture into unchartcrcd waters, into practical decisions not 
covered by existing collective bargaining agreements, l ienee Northern Es- 
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sex often found itself a center of controversy over how to pursue its com¬ 
plex mission while staving within both the letter and the spirit of the law 
anti the collective bargaining agreements. 

One recognition of the system wide importance of Northern Es- 
sex has been the selection of its personnel, both management and union, 
for the negotiating of successive contracts. The first collective bargaining 

S reement was arrived at during the summer of 1976 and remained in 
cct for less than a year, expiring on June 30, 1977. No representatives 
from Northern Essex were present on either side of the table. Ilic con¬ 
tract, originally intended to cover a three-year term, was a hastily drafted 
document, taken largely from earlier agreements then in effect in other 
segments of public higher education. Its many ambiguities left both parties 
glad of the opportunity to begin anew. 

When the negotiating teams for the second contract were chosen, 
they included President Dimitry and Nursing Department faculty mem¬ 
ber Mary Pruntv. The resultant contract covered the interval from July 1, 
1977 > through June 30, 1980. For the third contract negotiations. Dean 
of Administration John Palmucci was a member of the MBRC.C team 
and Professor James Bradley was one of the MCCC representatives. The 
fourth negotiating sessions saw Dean Robert McDonald and Professor 
Jack Aronson tin the respective teams. All of the contracts except for the 
first one were written for three-year periods. In 1983, a new contract for 
the years 1986-1989 was being negotiated, and once again Northern Essex 
was represented on both sides in the persons of Dean ale Donald and Pro¬ 
fessor John Osborne. No other community college had been given such a 
consistently important role. 

A good example of the awkwardness of the new context came in the 
spring of 1977, when the bargaining agreement specified that each campus 
would conduct student evaluations in all courses given that semester. It 
took a cover memo and two lull pages of instructions from Boston to ex¬ 
plain how this should occur. Northern Essex had, several years earlier, al¬ 
ready begun to hold student evaluations and had a process that was famil¬ 
iar and comfortable. Now, in a climate of suspicion of everyone's motives 
and integrity, came a process involving student monitors, faculty monitors, 
signatures, counter-signatures. Student Advisory Commissioners, “raw 
data access logs" and other directives almost ad infinitum or, as some said, 
ad nauseam. I nc very purpose of the student evaluations changed from 
being primarily a means of feedback from students to their instructors to 
being primarily a component of one’s professional evaluation by adminis¬ 
trative overseers. The sheer logistics ot implementing such a system was a 
great challenge and a source of many irritations. When this was multiplied 
by all of the other paperwork required each semester to document course 
materials, classroom observations, college and community service, student 
advisement, and professional development, many came to wonder if the 
cure were not pernaps worse than the disease. 'Ibe total demands certainly 
apneared to burden people with so much paperwork that they might lose 
sight of their essential role of providing instruction or other educational 
assistance to students. 

Like all things, collective bargaining had its price and its prizes. Over 
the ten-year period since 1976, tnc major gains for union members were 
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economic, and they were very substantial gains. A review of the salary 
schedules negotiated under the successive contracts reflects the scope of 
salary improvement: 


Contract 

Salary Range: 

Salary Range: 

Year* 

laculrv 

Professional Staff 

1976-1977 

9,866 to 26,261 

11,759 to 21,158 

1977-198U 

12,0(11 to 26,750 

13,100 to 24,800 

198<M983 

14,9(13 to 32,849 

16,388 to 31,285 

1983-1986 

18,655 to 41,119 

21,557 to 41,152 


As this summary indicates, salaries at the entry levels nearly doubled 
over the ten-year period while those at the top levels, usually associated 
with very long service anti senior ranks, increased for faculty by roughly 
fifty percent and almost doubled for professional staff. There was a long¬ 
term trend to narrowing the gap between instructors and professors on 
the one hand and also between teaching staff and non-teaching profes¬ 
sional staff on the other hand. 

In addition to these negotiated salary schedules, most of which were 
implemented retroactively and in a scries of adjustments, collective bar¬ 
gaining also brought financial benefit to some individuals through addi¬ 
tional equity adjustments of "Distinguished Service Awards.” In a general 
way, there was real progress toward moving community college salaries 
closer to those offered by the other segments of public higher education 
and particularly important progress in improving compensation for the 
non-teaching staff, who, before collective bargaining, had been without 
any systematic opportunities for promotion. 

The negative side of the salary picture was that each of the contracts 
had to he approved and funded by the state government. Thus after long, 
usually difficult negotiating of a "financial package,” the principals could 
deliver only an agreement that required approval and action by the state 
government. The closing article ot each successive contract clearly spec¬ 
ified that any obligations assumed by the governing board could be dis¬ 
charged only after the necessary appropriation was made by the General 
Court. Such action almost always was like pulling teeth. It took months for 
the machinery of government to fulfill such obligations. In the ease of the 
1983-86 contract, for example, agreement was finally reached in December 
of 1984, but it was not until mid-June of 1985 that the unit members were 
actually paid the several salary adjustments w hich were retroactive to July 
1 of 1983. Ibe fact that the Commonwealth did not pay any interest on 
the amount due appeared to be a rew ard for foot-dragging by bureaucracy. 
It was a bitter aftertaste to a long and convoluted process of arriving at a 
settlement. 

At several junctures, in fact, the professional staff came very close to 
conducting stakes because of collective bargaining impasses and delays. In¬ 
dividuals had to lobby their legislators, write to the Governor, put bumper 
stickers ["Community Colleges Deserve a Fair Contract”) on their vehicles, 
rally student and resident support, stage protests and demonstrations, wear 
lapel buttons (c.g., "PDQ”-short for Pretty Damn Quick), and practically 
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stand on their heads in order to force the employer to reach and live up to 
the terms of a contract. Even though each of the contracts included a “No 
Strike or Lock-Out Pledge/* and the laws of the Commonwealth clearly 
prohibited any strike by public employees, there were numerous occasions 
when that course of action appeared probable or imminent: the autumn 
of 1976, the spring and fall ot 1977, the fall of 1978, the spring and fall of 
1984 and the spring of 1985 were all tense seasons when work stoppages 
were contemplated as a system wide strategy. Although often pushed to 
the very brink of desperation and illegal action, the statewide profession¬ 
al union was never quite forced to implement its threats; eleventh-hour 
measures always managed to be taken - hut usually only after serious dam- 

S e to management-employee relations on the several campuses, including 
orthern Essex. Only once, in May of 1977, was a work stoppage actually 
employed by NECCFA. For a few days, semester grades were withheld by 
the faculty; when this protest proved effective in bringing about contract 
funding bv state government, the job action was called oft; the grades were 
reported and the administration took no punitive measures. 

One very significant reflector of the way in which the collective bar¬ 
gaining agreement process itself changed over time is seen in the various 
preambles of the successive contracts. There was an evolution from ideal¬ 
ism and assumed commonality of purpose to pragmatism and recognition 
of basic differences between management and employees. 

Ibe Preamble to the first {1976} contract stressed mutuality of funda¬ 
mental purpose: 

The Board and the Association recognize and declare that pro¬ 
viding quality higher education for tnc youth and adults of this 
Commonwealth, and quality educational services to citizens of the 
Commonwealth is their mutual goal anA that the character of such 
education depends to a large extent upon the quality anA morale of 
its professional staff, (emphasis added) 

By the time of the second contract (1977-19801, this Preamble was short¬ 
ened by deleting the section in italics above. This contract, in fact, antici¬ 
pated a divergence of viewpoint and so it created a new* medium for dis¬ 
cussion and conflict resolution, a Management-Association Committee on 
Employee Relations (both at the system level and the campus level), which 
came to he known by its acronym MACER, anil which has been continued 
in all succeeding contracts. 

At the local level, MACER is the monthly meeting of management 
and union leadership “to discuss matters of mutual concern to tnc em¬ 
ployee and employer/* This broad definition allows either side to place 
virtually any item on the agenda for discussion. 'Ibc aim is to agree on the 
implementation of the contract on a given campus, to discuss potentially 
controversial issues, to reach working compromises and thus to avoid for¬ 
mal confrontations. MACER was designed to be even-handed; three rep¬ 
resentatives of the administration would meet, at least once a month, w ith 
three members of the union. The calling of these meetings would alternate 
from one side to the other every month. 

'Ibus, ever since the autumn of 1978, w hen the second contract went 
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into effect* there have been MACER meetings at Northern Essex almost 
every month during each academic year. The union officers have sat down 
with top-level managers (usually the President ami the Deans of Admin¬ 
istration and Academic Affairs) and addressed common concerns. Fre¬ 
quently these sessions began in late afternoon and went on* in marathon 
fashion, until 8 or 9 p.m. The fact that no minutes were kept enhanced 
the informality of the meetings. Nonetheless the frankest of exchanges 
occurred and many issues were resolved in the mutual give and take. Even 
some humor was allowed, as on the occasion when one side presented the 
other side with a symbolic can of the chemical “mace'* to perhaps suggest 
its overreaction to general conditions or a particular bone of contention. 
At least neither side ever brought a fearsome medieval mace to the table; 
the “high-tech" spirit seemed apropos. 

The Preamble to the third contract (1980-1983) also changed the fo¬ 
cus of the assumed mutuality of goals in the following terms: 

The Board and the Association recognize and declare that provid¬ 
ing quality higher education programs ami services for the citizen¬ 
ry ot the Commonwealth a: low cost and with broad acctssibHitj (emphasis 
added) is their mutual goal. 

The Preambles may thus have kept pace with the changing mission 
of the community colleges in Massachusetts, but usually it was difficult 
for the two sides to agree on the various articles bclow r the preamble. The 
third contract, for example, expired on June 30, 1983 and negotiations 
for a successor contract began long before the expiration date. Vet as late 
as August, 1984, no agreement had been reached. The matter was finally 
turned over in that month to an impartial factfinder, James |. Healey. His 
findings, released in October, 1984, did lead to a settlement within two 
months. But it required a masterful report of forty-nine pages for him to 
even briefly summarize the many complex issues and disagreements w hich 
had brought the Board of Regents and the MCCC to a virtual impasse. 
There is perhaps no finer documentary evidence of the extent to which 
“mutual goals" had turned into mutual intransigence. 

In this atmosphere of chronic delay, it sometimes seemed as if union¬ 
ization was not worth its price. Old contracts, with at least partially objec¬ 
tionable requirements, were “held over" in force while no progress was be¬ 
ing reached at the bargaining table and w hile salary adjustments retreated 
into an ever more distant retroactive past. Ihe “morale" cited as a mutual 
goal in the first agreement had disappeared from the text, and, at least par¬ 
tially, from consciousness as well. 

This change, however, was compensated for by other factors, major 
gains w hich unionization had entailed. By 1984, the old ghost of the pro¬ 
motion “quota system" had been laid to rest; there was a very generous 
availability of opportunities for advancement in academic rank or pro¬ 
fessional level. There w^as also the benefit of tuition waivers for spouses 
and children of employees to study in any of the Commonwealth s public 
universities, four-year colleges or community colleges. Money for profes¬ 
sional development and educational needs was also made available and w r as 
awarded with peer input. Finally, in the 1983-1986 contract, provision w r as 
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made for the creation of a Health and W elfare Trust Fund which, effective 
in May, 1986, was to provide long-sought benefits of dental and vision care 
at no cost to the employees. 

For some, both in management and in the union, all of these bene¬ 
fits of unionization had been obtained at the high price of “professional 
dignity." For many others, unionization represented a secure anil orderly 
approach to the conduct of employee relations in a college which had 
grown into a public corporation ami which had outgrown its childhood of 
paternalistic idealism. For still others, it was a bit of both these judgments. 

A third major aspect of the changing environment at Northern lissex 
between 1976-1981) was in the realm of institutional governance. To some 
extent, this change was due to unionization. The Charter of the Acadcm- 
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ic Council, for example, was revised in 1978 to bring that organization 
into conformity with the collective bargaining agreement. In the Academic 
Council, NECC had achieved a model of wide participation in the making 
of institunonal policies anil procedures. It was able to update the role of 
the Academic Council, which still is the envy of the professional staff 
on many other community college campuses in Massachusetts. A good 
indication of NKCC*s success in adapting its own governance tradition to 
the milieu of unionization was the 1980 comment of a visiting accrcdita- 
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tion ream: “'Inhere is a serious effort on the parr of the administration ro 
include the faculty in democratic decision-making." Under the leadership 
of its early Chairpersons Patricia Parker, Gerard Morin, Joseph Rizzo, and 
Bonnie Flythe, the Academic Council made a smooth transition to the new 
environment. Its role, although reduced, remained important. 

A much more radical change occurred with respect to the overall gov¬ 
ernance structure in 1980, when “reorganization' took place for all of 
public higher education in the Commonwealth. 

Throughout the sixties and seventies, there had been recurrent pro¬ 
posals and studies to change the basic structure of the state's higher educa¬ 
tion system. One got the sense that it was a topic for perennial discussion 
and ever-postponed action. Then, all at once, on June 30, 1980, “Rcorg" 
took place in a swift and massive way. Without discussion or debate, the 
General Court, then deliberating on the 1^1981 state budget, passed an 
“outside section" (effective the very next day!) which brought to an end the 
long-standing multiplicity of governing hoards and created, in their place, 
one new consolidated agent, the Board of Regents of Higher Education, 
to be responsible for all public colleges and universities in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

As a result of this legislation, NECC would continue to be governed 
by the MBRCC, and continue to be advised by its Regional Advisory Board 
until March 1, 1981. On that date, it would begin to operate on a totally 
new basis, governed jointly by the statewide Board of Regents and by its 
own local Board of Trustees, which was also stipulated in the legislation. 
The new law clearly delineated the jurisdictions of the Regents and of the 
local Board of Trustees by limiting the latter to inimutl institutional matters. 
The law struck a judicious balance between centralization and local prerog¬ 
ative. It created a workable, common-sense kind of educational federalism 
in Massachusetts. 

In effect, NECC went for nine months under a lame-duck arrange¬ 
ment, knowing that its traditional governing board and its traditional local 
“sounding board" were both slated to go out of existence. AH in all, this 
major transition was accomplished with surprising ease. 'The Board of Re¬ 
gents was quickly formed in the summer of 1980 and began to prepare for 
its formal work to begin the following spring Some of tnc ways in which 
the Board of Regents changed the nature of Northern Iisscx have already 
been suggested. It helped especially to improve the economic base of the 
college and to foster both the systematic evaluation of academic offerings 
and the development of new, community-responsiv e academic programs. 
It brought a new sense of equity, order, and long-range planning to the 
entire public sector. 

For this institutional history, however, the key aspect of the reorgani¬ 
zation of 1980, was the creation of the Northern Essex Community Col¬ 
lege Board of Trustees, with powers that would be far more than merely 
advisory. It introduced a new level of governance. W hereas before 1980, 
institutional decisions could be made by the president and then approved 
by just one “higher power," the MBRCC, the new law required all import¬ 
ant business to be approved first by the Board of 'Trustees. Among the 
many matters statutorily assigned to the oversight of the Board of Trust¬ 
ees were: 
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1. Preparation of an institutional five-year master plan. 

2. Appointment of the college president. 

3. Administrative management of facilities and personnel. 

4. Annual budget requests and allocations. 

5. Institutional fees. 

6. Acceptance of gifts and grants. 

7. Student services and policies. 

8. Transfer of funds among subsidiary accounts. 

9. Capital outlay budget requests. 

10. Affirmative action policies and programs. 

11. Admissions standards and instructional programs. 

12. Awarding of certificates and degrees. 

13. Allocations of funds from student activities fees. 


After March l, 1981, Northern Essex could proceeded to act in all 
these crucial areas only with specific approval or delegation by its new 
Board of mitiallv ten and later eleven members, nine of whom were to be 
c appointed by the Governor, with two elected by NECC alumni. 

'Ihe new appointed trustees of Northern Essex were sworn in hv 
Governor King at a ceremony on February 28, 1981. Of the nine original 
trustees, five were carryovers from the earlier Regional Advisory Board, 
and thus were already well informed about the college. The Chairman of 
the Advisory B<xard, \Iarioric E. Goudreault, was elected as the Chairman 
of the Board of Trustees on May 6, 1981 and was reelected to that posi¬ 
tion for two additional terms. Continuity of leadership, often noted as a 
strength within the institution, was also to become a distinguishing feature 
of the Board of Trustees, two of whose members at the time (Marjorie 
Goudreault and John Lyons) served from the beginning. John Lyons, a 
leader ami graduate of the NECC class of 1964, was elected as a trustee by 
the Alumni Association. As the list also reflects, the trustees were residents 
of cities and towns from the entire college service area, from Newburyp- 
ort to Lowell. Several of them (Trustees Bernard Flynn, Brian Hardy, John 
Lyons, and Lois Richardson) were NECC alumni and, thanks to special 
legislation of 1981 which called for the inclusion of student representa¬ 
tion, five of them (Achilleus Tsantarliotis, Michelle Gomes, Brenda Tyson, 
Mane Sirois, and Karin I Tank) w ere simultaneously students and members 
of the Board. By the provisions of Chapter 402 of the I legislative Acts 
of 1982, the membership of the Board was increased to ten gubernatorial 
appointees, thus bringing the total to eleven, an <xld number w hich could 
preclude possible deadlocks over a tie vote on a given issue. 

Ilie NECC Trustees took over their responsibility for the college on 
March 1, 1981 and held their first formal meeting on March 9, 1981.1 nhke 
its predecessor, the RAB, w hich had met quarterly from the start of 1961, 
the Trustees hold monthly meetings, except in July ami August 'Their ses¬ 
sions arc held on the campus on weekday evenings and arc always open to 
the public. I nlikc the Board of Regents, which frequently w ent into closed 
“Executive Session,” the Board of Trustees conducted its discussions and 
votes almost totally in open session. The proceedings of all of its meet- 
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3 arc preserved in the library and provide an excellent mirror of major 
:gc concerns. From their perusal, the following generalizations emerge: 


1. Attendance by the Trustees was exceptionally faithful; absenc¬ 
es were a rarity. 

2. They lost no time in getting organized, adopting their Bylaws 
at their third meeting on April 6, 1981 

3. They very quickly began to address the substantive issues of 
their responsibility, voting, for example, on May 6, 1981 to au- 
thonze NECC to join the Northeast Consortium of Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts and acting on June 3, 1981 
on an agenda of thirty-two separate items* 

4. They voted unanimously on the vast majority of motions, but 
occasionally votes were split as individual principles or con¬ 
science were recorded. 

5. They never reached an impasse among themselves. 

6. They never reached an impasse with the college administration 
or with the Board of Regents. 

7. They brought new substance to the “one-college concept** by 
giving oversight to the Division of Continuing Education and 
Community Services as well as to the Day Division. 

8. They consistently voted approval for the college to undertake 
new* programs anti activities as it expanded its comprehensive 
mission. 


The total responsibility of the trustees for the welfare anti operation 
of the college was, from the outset, enormous. To discharge that respon¬ 
sibility, they brought several important characteristics to the task. First of 
all, they w ere a lay governing hoard, rather than a group chosen for their 
educational expertise or experience. Collectively, in addition to the input of 
student and alumni perspectives, they drew on varied backgrounds: union 
leadership, city government, journalism, law, homemaking, engineering, 
higher education, business management, state legislature anti lobbying, 
restaurant proprietorship, anti manufacturing, among others. The under¬ 
lying theory that an academic institution is best governed by an unpaid 
group of lav persons reflecting society as a whole was particularly appro¬ 
priate to the community college. 

Although the trustees w ere unpaid, they had real personal stakes in the 
well-being of the college. In a number of instances, their children or other 
family members were NF-CC students; all of them had friends ami neigh¬ 
bors w r ho depended on NKCC; several of them had taught, cither days or 
in DCF, for the college; all of them took a great interest and pride in the 
institution, attending many college functions in addition to the Board’s 
own meetings. 

The focal point of their work, however, remained the vast amount of 
institutional decision-making w hich they addressed in their regular meet¬ 
ings. Each month from March, 1981 on, the college staff would prepare 
“the packet** of materials requiring trustee action, often consisting ot vo¬ 
luminous and literally heavy sets of working documents (e.g., the FY 1984 
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Budget Request of 158 pages), “the packet” was delivered to each trustee 
approximately one week before a given meeting. The ‘‘homework” may 
have been heavier than in some ot the college's most demanding cours¬ 
es. 'Ihc individual trustees would then study the materials and formulate 
questions which they felt should be answered before decisions were made. 
Individually or through committees, they frequently telephoned the cam¬ 
pus or met with staff to resolve such questions. Then, in the context of the 
actual meeting, there was opportunity’ for further discussion before formal 
votes were taken. 

This entire process gave NECC a kind of free yet searching rev iew of its 
contemplated courses of action before any action was taken ana also before it 
risked the submission of its plans to external authontics. 'Ihc success of the pro¬ 
cess depended largely on the degree of thoroughness with which the trustees 
prepared themselves for their meetings and also on their ability to find consensus 
among themselves as to which courses of action deserved approval and imple¬ 
mentation. Thev had to ask tough questions; they had to reinforce institutional 
momentum and morale. 

The extent to which the Board met these challenges is evident, in part, from 
the record of its efficiency. Each monthly meeting was preceded by an informal 
supper together, W hatever “Smalltalk” was current was exchanged there. Once 
Marjorie (voudreaulc called the formal meetings to order, usually at 6:(X) pm, a 
crisa businesslike atmosphere prevailed, and most often the agenda was accom¬ 
plished within two hours of discussion and voting. A representative sample of 
Just how f many varied and important matters came before the Board is seen in 
its agenda of April 6, 1983. On that occasion, the Board was called to order at 
6:20 pm and completed its deliberations on twenty-two major items in time for 
adjournment at 7:50 pm. For any who might tend to be cynical of the ability* of 
committees or boards to resolve issues, this degree of productivity, achieved vir¬ 
tually even* month, w*as cause for revision of that view. 

The speed and smoothness with which the Board conducted its business was 
also made possible by the college administration which meticulously prepared the 
supportive materials for items under consideration. A classic example ot this type 
is the Presidents Memorandum of September 30, 1983, addressed to the Board 
of Trustees and explaining in great detail the college's “Institutional Advisory and 
Management System ” '1 nis memo and its accompanying attachments arc dra¬ 
matic testimony of just hou T large and complex the college had become and how 
“extensive” its internal governance network had grown. Perhaps because of the 
verv existence ami smooth functioning of this extensive network of input, advice 
and deliberation, the work of the NECC Board of Trustees was facilitated: it did 
not find itself in the position of some governing boards, forced to delay decisions 
pending “further study.” 

In its long-term effort to generate “Still More Light,” Northern Essex was 
fortunate to have the steady support and conscientious supervision of its Board 
of Trustees. One symbol of the line relationship which had been nurtured was 
expressed in December of 1985, in the form ot a gift to the college by Trustee 
llcnrv A. Walker. His donation of one of his outstanding seascapes, “Breaking 
Surfs E merson Rocks” - placed on display in the Bentley Library - evokes more 
than the majesty and energy of nature; it symbolizes that gift of self which has 
been made by the Board, both collectively and individually. 
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Chapter 15 


New Challenges, Opportunities 
& Discoveries 


In this history of the college, I have presented the basic metaphor 
of the college as a ball of string, a spool of many threads. Many strands 
of that string have been unwound and examined in close detail, so as to 
suggest an authentic feel of this unique and special college during its first 
uuartcr-ccntury. The string was constantly tested as it lengthened. At times 
the testing was strenuous; instead of breaking, the string grew stronger. 

This final chapter focuses on three of the more important threads of 
the Northern Essex story: changing demographic patterns, relationships 
with regional business and industry, and evolving collaborative networks 
with other educational institutions. Each of these by nature is as much a 
part of the college s future as it is of its past. 

The demographic factor at Northern Essex changed radically during 
the seventies and eighties. 'Ilie characteristics of the student body became 
increasingly “nontraditional,” as an earlier chapter has shown. This was due 
in part to the specific outreach efforts of the college and in part to simulta¬ 
neous changes in the makeup of the population of the Merrimack Valley. 
By 1985, Northern Essex was beginning to confront a senous shrinkage 
of the numbers of graduating high school students; projections w ere lor 
this decline to continue well into the next decade. If enrollments were to 
continue to grow, effective recruitment of new types of students was be¬ 
coming increasingly necessary. 

A review of NECC Master Plans reveals that the college has been 
well aware of changing demography, both statewide and locally, for several 
years. The Master Plan for 1983-1988, for example, cited statistics from the 
Massachusetts Department of Education showing a twenty-one percent 
decline in state high school enrollments by 198~. The downward trend 
coincided with the college s planning of many new academic programs 
anti also with its intensified efforts to secure the construction of a large 
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new High Technology Building on rhe Haverhill campus. Much attention 
was therefore focused on accurate and positive enrollment forecasting. In 
the preparation of 1986 data for the Board of Regents Enrollment Pro¬ 
jection Project, eight factors were identified which would justify a projec¬ 
tion of increased enrollments, even in the light of the decline ot those 
in the traditional college-age population. These factors included the work 
of the Enrollment Management Advisory Committee; a student market 
study conducted by the Colorado-based consulting firm. The Ingcrsoll 
Group: the growth of the LEEP Program; enhancement of the ('.enter 
for Business and Industry; revision of student advising systems; improved 
publicity; improved telecommunications; increased grants for new curric¬ 
ulum development and implementation. A further illustration of the cru¬ 
cial importance of the demographic factor is found in the April 12, 1986 
report of the Cambridge, Massachusetts architectural planning firm, Sert, 

t ickson and Associates, entitled Stud)' for High Technology building More than 
alf of this document, seventeen pages of detailed data, addresses the 
issue of why Northern Essex needs new instructional facilities in an era 
when estimates of the decline in the traditional college-age population in 
Massachusetts over rhe next decade run as high as forty-two percent. The 
thrust of the evidence is that Northern Essex mil be able to grow because 
of what the college has already done: it has maintained high enrollments by 
providing innovative programs and the effective delivery of developmental 
education for its growing clientele of older students and students of mi¬ 
nority background. The ease for the Qimmonwcalth to provide additional 
facilities is clearly made to rest on a long and successful record of flexible 
adaptation to the socioeconomic needs and potential of the area. 

At least as early as 1972, with the program called OOEP (Occupa¬ 
tional Opportunity Exploration Program}, Northern Essex had focused 
on attracting new groups into its student population. By 1976, with the 
advent of the GET A era , the college was moving boldly to address region¬ 
al vocational needs for new constituencies. A letter from l^wrcnce Mayor 
John J. Buckley of May 18,1976, shows rhe wide range of this educational 
outreach as well as its favorable reception by the governmental agency 
which could, and did, make it happen. Between 1976 anti 1986, thousands 
of area residents took advantage of innovative programs directed at oc¬ 
cupational training, retraining, and in-service education. Thus, a changing 
demography was not allowed to become a limitation on the college; in¬ 
stead, it became a means to greater comprehensiveness. 

'ITiroughout its first twenty-five years. Northern Essex wws close¬ 
ly connected with local business and industry. Previous chapters have 
suggested some of the highlights of that relationship. The college was 
created largely through the efforts of the Greater Haverhill Chamber of 
Commerce; local business and industrial leaders provided scholarships 
and equipment for it, and many of them served as members of its original 
Advisory Board or, later, of its Board of Trustees. 

For its part, the college repaid this interest and support in a variety of 
ways. It opened its facilities for use by business anti industry and became 
a much-used resource for social events which they sponsored, as well as 
for countless workshops, seminars, and short-term training programs. On 
April 30, 1986, for example, thirty-eight local firms and agencies came to 
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Although, from the very beginning. Northern Essex attracted the 
attention ot local business and industry and focused its attention on their 
needs, the relationship was only embryonic until the early seventies. The 
college first needed to acquire adequate facilities and staff before it could 
deliver significant programs for these groups. In the 1970s and 1980s, with 
major work in Cooperative Education, the Northern Essex Community 
College Occupational Advisory Council (OAC), the Center for Business 
and Industry, the Manpower Training and Occupational Skills Centers, 
and the provision of custom-tailored, tin-site educational programs, the 
college has increasingly redeemed the pledge of effective partnership with 
this constituency. 

An early example of such intensified effort is found in a trade journal 
of early 1974, when the winter edition of Our Sun (the corporate maga¬ 
zine of Sun Oil Company) ran an article about Northern Essex. ‘‘Going 


Northern Essex as part of a Job lair to recruit workers for their organiza¬ 
tions, thus underscoring the mam way in which the college served them, 
by providing a skilled labor pool. From hospitals to insurers, from retail 
outlets to high tech producers, from clerical service providers to banks 
and design consultants, these employers - both large and small, public and 
private - were looking to their community college as a primary source of 
trained personnel. As the writing of this institutional history concludes, it 
would be difficult to locate a business or industry or governmental agency 
anywhere within the Merrimack Valley without staff members educated 
at the college. The relationship has been totally positive and mutually ben¬ 
eficial. It is more than symbolic that three of the major architects of the 
college have been affiliated with the Haverhill Chamber of Commerce: 
John Dimitry as its Chairman of the Board, Donald Ruhl as its President, 
and Dons Ritter as its Chief Administrative Assistant. 
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to College in a Service Station” explained how NECC’s Barbara Webber 
persuaded Charles MaeBridge, the proprietor of a nearby Sunoco station, 
to donate the use of his station as a classroom for a course entitled "Fixing 
Your Car.” The course ran several times and was instructed bv another 
local Sunoco dealer, George kambcrclis assisted bv his wife, Polly. Ibc 
Sun Oil Company was duly proud of this venture, which was described, in 
part, as follows: 


l hc class of rwentv-five students is about evenly divided between 
men and women. 'Ibc ages range from late teens to early Social Se¬ 
curity. Some arc full-time students at the college, others part-time. 
There’s a nurse, and a teacher and a newspaperman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Nannis have turned it into a family project. Ibe students 
come from all over Massachusetts’ Merrimack Valley ami southern 
New Hampshire. 


Despite programs such as "Fixing Your Car” or the Associate degree 
prt>gram in Banking, which dated back to 1971 and involved partnership 
with local banks and the American Institute of Banking, the major break¬ 
throughs in serving the local economy were to come in an exciting cluster 
of developments of the later seventies: Cooperative Education (1977), the 
Northern Essex Occupational Advisory Council (1977), and the Center 
for Business and Industry (1979). 

In April of 1977, two state agencies, the state Department of Ed¬ 
ucation and the Massachusetts Board of Regional Community Colleges, 
agreed to work more closely to promote effective vocational education in 
the Commonwealth. By their Joint Polity On Occupational fiducation (April 
15, 1977), they pledged to collaborate in this work and in seeking and 
administering federal and state vocational education funds at the posrscc- 
ondary and secondary school levels. 'Ibis landmark policy statement chart¬ 
ed new directions for postsecondary occupational education including ex¬ 
panding access, improvement of guidance, provision of support services, 
use of community resources, collaboration with economic development 
programs, continuing education and community service, cooperation w ith 
Regional Vocational Technical High Schools, cooperative education, expe¬ 
riential credit, anti in-service education. One representative excerpt from 
this extensive blueprint was about the “Use of Community Resources:” 


I hc boards encourage occupational education programs to use 
community resources such as business, industry, unions, the public 
and private agencies. 

They arc especially supportive of cooperative education anti the 
challenge examination system w hich recognize the value of learn¬ 
ing derived from on-the-job work experience. Programs of oc¬ 
cupational education jointly conducted with business, industry, 
unions, and agencies should be expanded and be an integral part 
of future program development. 
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Within two months of the promulgation of this policy. Northern 
Essex began to move in some of these new directions. In June of 1977, it 
created the Northern Essex Community College Occupational Advisory 
Council. With an original membership of eleven persons (expanded to 
14 in 1978, and to l7 in 1979b this group quickly became an important 
unifying agent for the colleges total mission in employment training. It 
did not replace the existing advisory hoards of particular career programs, 
but it created a think-tank panel, which met quarterly to review and make 
suggestions regarding the total effort. The OAC membership lists for 1978 
and for 198.3 reveal strong continuity, with four of the original members, 
including Chairman John J. Unnehan, active on the (Council for two de¬ 
cades. They also reflect both the high level of expertise and the truly re¬ 
gional and diverse backgrounds of the membership. 

OAC meetings were usually weekday working luncheons held on cam¬ 
pus or, occasionally, at topical sites such as the Greater I Lawrence Tech¬ 
nical Sch<x»l. In addition to the Council members, various college staff 
frequently joined the deliberations, depending on the particular agenda. 
Deans l^andry, Peroni, and McDonald worked closely with the Council, 
as did Director of the Center for Business anti Industry, |oscph Glasscr, 
Assistant to the President, Mary Wilson; Director of Development, Wendy 
Shaffer; anti former Director of Cooperative Education, Dr. Abbott Rice. 
Ciuest speakers anti resource persons also frequently shared in the meet¬ 
ings. A representative sample of the depth and variety of issues considered 
is found in the minutes of the Council meeting of June 3, 1985. The Coun¬ 
cil organized itself into specific task forces and it also conducted detailed 
surveys of the labor marker, of actual anti projected employer needs, anti 
of changing economic anti demographic factors It gave the college new 
links with private enterprise anti also with public-sector agencies such as 
the Division of Employment Security anti tnc Merrimack Valley Planning 
Commission. It made the public more aware of the public community col¬ 
lege. One of its earliest promotional pieces was a brochure of 1978 written 
as a “Memorandum to Merrimack Valley industries and industries thinking 
of relocating here.” This brochure, which listed the thirty-seven occupa¬ 
tional programs then offered, concluded w ith this invitation: 

Northern Essex Community College is sincerely interested in 
working with you to explore the business potential of the Merri¬ 
mack Valley and the w r ays in which the college can continue to ex¬ 
pand and enhance that potential. We cordially invite you to come 
to the college, talk to us and share your concerns and needs w ith 
us. We W'ant to help. 

“We W'ant to help” - such w^as the spirit of the OAC. It did its work so 
quietly, and so often off-campus that many may be unaware of its crucial 
role in helping the college to thrive over its first nine years. Even long-term 
members of the NECC academic community might be surprised to learn 
that in the early eighties, it w as the Council which: 

1. Proposed the Quality Assurance Certificate Program (coordi¬ 
nated by Corinne Grisc), which began in 1984. 
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2. Secured both cash and equipment gifts, such as the $15,000 
donation of the Hewlett- Packard Corporation in 1983. 

3. Brought about (largely through the efforts of William Butler) 
the housing on campus of a satellite office of the Division of 
Employment Security. 

4. Provided public relations for the college, both within their re¬ 
spective firms and in the community at large. 

5. Approved all NECC proposals submitted to the Department 
ot Education for Vocational Education ftinded programs. 
Chairman |ohn Iannchan, responsible for this aspect, was 
most hclptul in this area. 

6. Enabled the college to house a satellite Small Business Devel¬ 
opment Center in collaboration with the Massachusetts De¬ 
partment of Commerce. This Center, made possible through 
the efforts of George Sheehan, allmvcd the college to provide 
advice and other forms of support to both large and small 
enterprises in the region. 

7. Served as a liaison between the college staff and key individuals 
in the regional economy, putting NECC in direct contact with 
leaders such as Mrs. Florence \en, Vice President for Human 
Resource Development at the Wang Corporation, and Eugene 
O’Neill, former Economic Development Coordinator ot the 
City of Haverhill. 

In these and in other important contributions, the Occupational Ad¬ 
visory Council became a strong catalyst helping Northern Essex to as¬ 
sist both employees and employers throughout its service area. 4he steady 
dedication of the unpaid volunteer members of the Council w r as one more 
reason Northern Essex was able to convert challenges into oppirtunitics. 

Another vehicle facilitating that same purpose w r as the Center for 
Business and Industry (CBI), created as a permanent part of the institution 
in 1979, w r hcn President Dimitry invited Joseph Glasscr, former Vice-Pres¬ 
ident of the Missile System Division of the Raytheon Company in West 
Andover, to establish a Center with the specific role of outreach to the 
business and industrial communin'. For the follow ing six years, his exten¬ 
sive top-level contacts with local economic leaders paved the w r ay for many 
collaborative ventures, building on a foundation laid by Director of the 
college Occupational Skills Center, Stephen Brown. Mr. Glasscr worked 
on a part-time but ongoing basis to discover training needs and to encour¬ 
age regional firms to find solutions to their needs at the college, through 
programs custom-tailored for them by the appropriate academic divisions, 
usually through the Divisions of Continuing Education and Communi¬ 
ty Services Even more than with the OAC, the work of the Center w r as 
primarily achieved through personal contacts and quiet innovative brain¬ 
storming about new opportunities. The complexity of the fast-chanring 
regional economy w as such that by the autumn of 1985, it was decided to 

f rearlv expand the size and scope of CBI. A dvnamic full-time director, 
Id Silhcrberg, was appointed and was joined by other full-time profes¬ 
sionals Helene Plamondon as Curriculum Specialist anti Sandra Roberts 
as Outreach Recruitment Counselor. The contribution of Joseph Glasser 
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President John Dimitry speaking at a commencement . 


was thus summarized in the colleges 25th anniversary motto, “Just the 
Beginning/* By early 1986, this new four-member team of CB1 was ready 
to undertake even more intensive contacts with local business and industry. 
Its theme, “What Can We Do For You?** was a new statement of the by 
now traditional NECC characteristic of flexible responsiveness. 

Much of the recent focus of NECCOAC, the Center for Business 
and Industry, and the Division of Continuing Education and Community 
Services could be classified as “reverse co-op,’* i.c., continuing education 
of persons currently employed, who devote some time from their work 
schedule to learn new skills or to upgrade their occupational qualifications 


by taking Northern Essex courses either at the college or at the job-site 
itself. Among the many employee groups initially served in this way were 
the following area companies and agencies: Western Electric Company, 
Varian/Exitron Corporation, Gould-Modicon Corporation, New England 
Telephone Company, Digital Corporation, Intcrtcl Incorporated, Hewl¬ 
ett-Packard Corporation, Micro fab Incorporated, General Motors Corpo¬ 
ration, Haverhill School Department, Lawrence School Department, Salis¬ 
bury School System, Pike School, Pollard Elementary School, American 
Institute of Banking, Headstart of Lawrence, Internal Revenue Service, 
Greater Lawrence Home Health Care, Dynamics Research, Pilgrim Nurs¬ 
ing Home, Solomon Mental Health Center, American Cancer Society, Ixre 
Institute of Real Estate, Massachusetts Department of Social Services, and 
the Massachusetts Department of Public Works. The number and variety 
of programs custom-tailored for these and similar groups was, in effect, 
NECCs delivery on a promise made in its first institutional brochure, a 
promise made in April of 1961: 
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This college seeks to become an educational and industrial devel¬ 
opment center for this region of the Commonwealth. 



Several factors could he cited to explain the growing success of such 
“reverse co-op*' offerings during these eight years. The most obvious fac¬ 
tor, however, is the simultaneous development of the colleges Office of 
Cooperative Education and Placement, two late but very significant com¬ 
ponents of the evolving institution. 


For most of its first ten years. Northern Essex handled its job-place¬ 
ment function on a primarily informal and individual basis; it lacked both 
staff anil office space for this purpose. Employers usually contacted the 
faculty or college administrators directly as current needs for NECC grad¬ 
uates emerged. Part-time positions were often filled by posting notices 
on the campus or in Tbt Obumr, or simply by word-of-mouth among the 
students. Concern over systematic follow-up on graduates, whether for 
transfer or employment, increased during the college s first self-study and 
accreditation process during academic year 1968-69. 

The first formal placement service was created that year within the 
Counseling Department by Richard IxClair, whose previous experience 
at the University of New’ I iampshirc was specifically m the area of career 
guidance and placement. For several years, Dick tried to interest students 
and other staff members in the effort, but the results were disappointing. 
NECC was still mainly a transfer college; employment opportunities w r crc 
relatively few’. 

E Bv the mid-seventies, conditions changed. Under ncw f ly available 
rant funding, Manny Thomas and Peter Kambcrclis were employed as 
hrcctor ant! Assistant Director of Placement. Together, they organized 
new f services such as a permanent credential file; seminars on career in¬ 
formation; workshops on job hunting, resume preparation, ami employ¬ 
ment interviews. Then the funding expired and the placement function 
lapsed for nearly two years unnl the hiring, in July, 197/, of Richard Pastor, 
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who developed a permanent and highly effective center, which combined 
close collaboration with the Division of I employment Sccuntv, an exten¬ 
sive Career Resource Library, microfiche and special job-search computer 
services, and frequent contact with other placement directors and employ¬ 
ers. Located in the College Center, the Placement Office began to receive 
institutional support and increasing student utilization. 

During this same period in 1977, Dr. Abbott E. Rice joined the 
NKCC statf as the first Director of a new, but related effort, the Office of 
Cooperative Education. Defined at the outset as “the integration of class¬ 
room theory with practical experience,” the co-op program offered many 
advantages to a constantly growing number of \T.CC students. Two cred¬ 
it-bearing courses, Cooperative Education 1 and Cooperative Education 
11, allowed students to earn up to six credits towards a degree in many of 
the colleges programs. Each course was based upon a learning Contract 
developed between the student and the employer, work experience (either 
paid or volunteer), and satisfactory completion of a training agreement, 
as evaluated by the appropriate academic department and division. Inter¬ 
ested students either matched their current job to their degree program or 
asked the Co-op Ed office to arrange a placement for them. 'I nc concept 
fit students working either full or part-time and caught on verv quickly. 
Although the Directors position was dependent on tederal funding from 
1977 to 1981, Dr. Rice was able to demonstrate the growing relevance of 
the program, which became state-funded after 1984. Since the early eight¬ 
ies, approximately UK) students per semester have participated in co-op 
jobs and internships, which often helped them to find out if they really 
did wish to pursue a particular career and also to get one foot across the 
threshold ot permanent employment. The natural connection between co¬ 
op and placement led to their merger in an Office of Cooperative Educa¬ 
tion and Placement in 1981. This combined office continued under the di¬ 
rection of Dr. Abbott Rice, while Dr. Pastor became Director of Financial 
Aid, another of the crucial units of student services. With an outstanding 

E Sessional and support staff which included Tom Fallon, Bill Linnehan, 
•sc Paolino, Jackie Sweeny, Doug W ilkinson, Robcic Schuitcman, and 
Debby Scire, the co-op and placement outreach extended to more than 181) 
different firms and organizations throughout northeastern Massachusetts 
and southern New Hampshire. It thus enabled the college to go hevond 
the simple preparation ot students for future employment and to establish 
ever closer linkages with the regional economy. 

The overall effectiveness of Northern Essex* relationships with area 
business, industry, and public-sector agencies has been recognized in a va¬ 
riety of ways. In |ulv of 1984, for example, the Banking Committee of 
the US. House of Representatives, chaired by Representative W illiam H. 
Gray, utilized the campus to conduct regional hearings on federal fiscal 
poliev and proposed legislation. 'Ihc committee took note of particular 
Northern I'.SSCX efforts to enhance the local economy, training partner¬ 
ships with Western Electric, Analog Devices, Honeywell, Digital Equip¬ 
ment Corporation, and Gould/Modicon; m-plant programs in shorthand 
and writing, keyboard training, personal computers, electronics and print¬ 
ed-circuit technology; collaboration with the Massachusetts Department 
of Commerce to provide advice and assistance to area small businesses; 
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coordination with the Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 
in the areas of job-matching, manpower information, anti publicity for 
training opportunities. 

In November, 1985, the Massachusetts Department of Commerce 
sponsored an all-day conference at NECC on the theme “Massachusetts 
business Incentives/’ Prospective investors anti entrepreneurs were given 
a total view of advantages offered by the Commonwealth in five key areas: 
financing, tax incentives, training anti recruiting, export assistance and for¬ 
eign trade, and the Department of Commerce Program. This conference 
recognized NECC, not )ust as a convenient facility for its meeting, but as 
an exemplary agent of the state, particularly in the area of training and 
recruiting of a skilled labor force. 

Finally, when Governor Michael S. Dukakis came to the college to 
deliver the Commencement Address at NECC's twenty-fourth graduation 
exercises on May 31, 1986, he also reflected on rhe impact of NECC on 
the regional and state economy. Having stated the theme that “TTic Spirit 
of Massachusetts is the Spirit of Innovation,*' Governor Dukakis cited 
several of the specific college activities which have been described here 
anti told the 903 graduates: 

As students at Northern Essex Community College, you must ap¬ 
preciate how central innovation is to everything around us. For 
this school is not only our state’s largest community college, it is 
also our most innovative ... Northern Essex is a beacon of oppor¬ 
tunity anti a landmark to innovation. 


These qualities which Governor Dukakis attributed to NECC have been 
evidenced many times in many different ways. Rcatlers of the fall, 1985 
DCE & CS brochure, for example, would know, from the cover alone, 
that NECC epitomized opportunity anti innovation. It suggested compre¬ 
hensiveness and promised “Well Give You the Pieces To W in." Inside the 
cover, the catalogs Index included the following entries: Career Explora¬ 
tion for High School Students, Overseas Academic Semester, Salem State 
College, University of lowcll, anti Wentworth Institute. \X hat was a com¬ 
munin' college doing advertising other institutions? 

The references were not some outlandish media rnck. They were, rath- 
a reflection of NECC's maturity and readiness to work in cooperation 
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with other schools in finding all of the “pieces" that an individual student 
might need “to win." They w r ere a natural byproduct of a long-standing 
institutional policy of working with other educational institutions as part¬ 
ners, rather than as nvals. 

The early chapters of this history recalled how dependent Northern 
Essex had been on other institutions, both public and private, second¬ 
ary and.postsccondary, in getting itself launched and underway. Encour¬ 
agement, equipment loans and gifts, advice, support, and recognition had 
all been forthcoming in the first decade. NECC simply could not have 
emerged ami prospered totally on its own. Once it had emerged, and par¬ 
ticularly after it acquired its own permanent main campus, NECC moved 
to repay some of those early kindnesses, not just to other public colleges 
but to secondary schools anil private institutions as well. In effect, it recog- 
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nizcd that its own mission, however comprehensive it might become, was 
impossible to achieve in isolation. 

'Ihcrcforc, in many of the ways already described, NECC set out to 
discover ventures of possible collaboration with other schools. It found 
its first partner in the Greater I-awrcncc Technical School; the two insti- 



Massachusetts Governor Michael Dukakis , Audrey Dimitry and NECC President 
lohn Dimitry. 


tutions pioneered in community college-vocational technical high school 
joint programming by initiating shared Associate degree programs in Di¬ 
etary Technology (1974) ami food Service Management (19/5). In 1981, 
the Technical School also became the Andover-Lawrence area extension 
center for NECCs Division of Continuing Education and Community 
Services. Newburyport, Chelmsford, and Dracut High Schools similarly 
made their facilities available as extension centers for DCE & CS. 

In 1974, the Massachusetts system of public higher education imple¬ 
mented an agreement, known as the Commonwealth Transfer Compact, 
to facilitate the movement of students among its member institutions. A 
driving motiv e behind this agreement was to provide graduates of the ex¬ 
panding community colleges with a smooth transition (recognition of their 
credits earned) when they applied for transfer as )uniors into the senior 
college or university. Although the Compact was helpful, it did not solve 
all transfer problems and, of course, it was not binding on private colleges. 
Northern L.sscx thus began to consider developing "2 + 2” agreements 
with other institutions on a bilateral and more specific basis. It looked 
first to its oldest friend anti early neighbor, Bradford College, which, in its 
own evolution of the seventies, had become coed and also had received 
baccalaureate degree-granting authority. 'Ihe relationships between Brad¬ 
ford and NECC had always been close anti cordial. Dean Ruhl had helped 
advise Bradford in its changing years, Bradford had made housing available 
for President Dimitry and his family during their first year in the Haverhill 
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area; there was cross-registration and significant faculty interaction. Several 
members of the Bradford academic community (Dorothy Bell, Margaret 
W alsh, and Carolyn Morton) served on NECCs Regional Advisory Board 
or (later) Board of Trustees. Mutuality of interest and a common concern 
for student welfare led to a formal “capstone" agreement between the two 
colleges. It was signed bv Presidents Dimitrv and Armstrong on May 1, 
1979, and encouraged many NKCC graduates to continue on to the bache¬ 
lors degree at Bradford. Similar agreements were negotiated in subsequent 
years initially with the following institutions: 


University of Lowell, (1980) 

Nasson College, (1981) 

Lesley College (for Early Childhood Education} (1982) 
Emmanuel College (for Nursing) (1983) 

Salem State College (1984) 

Wentworth Institute of 'Technology, (1984). 


In the spring of 1986, NKCC and five other state community colleges 
entered into a dual-admission program with the College of Engineering of 
UMass (Amherst), whcrcbv students arc jointly accepted by noth institu¬ 
tions but proceed with their educational program for the first two years at 
the community college and the last two years at the University. 

Agreements for ongoing transfer were also being explored for specific 
programs of study with Bentley College (for Business); l itchbure State 
College (for Early Childhood Education and Human Services!; Bridge- 
water State College (for Earlv Childhood Education); North Adams Stare 
College, W hcclock College, Westfield State College, and the University of 
Massachusetts at Amherst (all for Early Childhood Education}; Salem State 
College (for Social Work). 

As described earlier, in Chanter 12, NECC’s cooperation with (ial- 
laudct College of W ashington, DC. has been even closer. By becoming, 
in 1980, the home of Gallaudcts New England Extension Center, NECc 
has helped colleges throughout the six-state region to address the academ¬ 
ic, social, cultural, and economic needs of the deaf and hard of hearing 
community. 

Another vehicle for multilateral collaboration between institutions of 
higher education is the Northeast Consortium of Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties in Massachusetts (NECCl M), which was organized in 1981 and which 
initially had the following members: Bradford College, Endicott College, 
Gordon College, Marian Court Junior College of Business, Merrimack 
College, Middlesex Community College, Monteserrat School of Visual 
Art, Northern Essex Community College, North Shore Community Col¬ 
lege, Salem State College, and the University of Lowell. 

NKCCU.M was created on the initiative of the college presidents for 
the purpose of providing educational services more effectively and ef¬ 
ficiently for the students, faculties, and communities of the Merrimack 
Valiev and North Shore regions of the Commonwealth. During its first 
live years it promoted the following activities: cross registration among all 
member colleges, library exchanges, faculty exchanges, The Lawrence Kd- 
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ucation-Employmcnt Project, library automation, collaboration with area 
schools, and faculty-and staff-development programs. 

At its incorporation in the spring of 1981, NECCUM had offices at 
Salem State (College. After receiving a special appropriation from the Com¬ 
monwealth to establish an outreach project in Lawrence, NECCUM head¬ 
quarters moved to that city in January, 1983, using office space at Central 
Catholic High School. Its “Lawrence Project” was a bold and ambitious 
effort to enhance educational opportunity for all tawrence residents, and 
particularly for the Hispanic community. The project had a steering com¬ 
mittee including the presidents and key staff members of the four closest 
member institutions (Bradford College, Merrimack College, Northern Es¬ 
sex, and the University of Lowell) as well as area legislators Senator Patricia 
McGovern and Representative Kevin Blanchette, and a seventeen-member 
citizens Advisory Board. Its first Director was Nunzio DiMarca, an NKCC 
graduate and former member of the staff of DCE & CS. 

It is significant to note that the Lawrence Project was begun more 
than a year and a half before the turmoil which erupted in Lawrence during 
the summer of 1984. The educational community was far ahead of other 
societal agencies in recognizing unmet human needs and in beginning to 
address them. 'Ihrough counseling, testing assessment, and effective pub¬ 
licity in bilingual flyers and resource brochures, the Lawrence Project was 
a statement of serious ongoing commitment which held out new hope 
to the previously underserved linguistic minorities. It also paved the way 
for Northern Essex to undertake, in January of 1985, the ambitious and 
long-range Lawrence Education-Employment Project (LEEP), which saw 
Northern Essex set up a complex learning center in downtown Lawrence, 
a center which served more than 1,000 persons in its first year and a half 
and will certainly deserve a major place in the history of NECCs second 
quarter ccnturv. By its very nature, NECC was the best prepared of all of 
the NECCUM members to take up this exciting challenge and to convert 
it into new opportunity and discovery. 

W ith these factors of a changing demography, evolving relationships 
with business and industry, and new forms of networking and collabora¬ 
tion with other schools and colleges. Northern E^ssex came to its silver 
anniversary year in 1986 and this account of its birth, growth, and devel¬ 
opment concludes - at least for now. The promises of i960 and 1961 have 
been more than kept. 'Hie first twenty-five years were the hardest, the most 
rewarding, the best. And yet truly they were *’|ust the Beginning.” As the 
NECC motto affirms, there is -Siiii > lore Light” to gather and to spread. 
Education is a forever kind of thing. 
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Epilogue 


A Brief Summary of 
Northern Essex Community College 
since 1985 


by Mary Wilson, in collaboration with Wendy Shaffer 


Introduction 


In his history of the college. Dr. John Spurk drew an analogy between 
the development of the college and a ball of twine rolling forward through 
its origins and early years under the leadership of President Harold Bcnt- 

S . That ball has continued to roll on. As with its first president, the texture 
the twine and the path the ball has taken, have been shaped in large 

C art by the presidents who followed him: Dr. John R. Dimitry, Dr. David 
artlcb, and Dr. l.anc A. Glenn. 

I’hc potential for a president's personal vision to impact an institution 
within a larger educational, cultural, social, economic, and political context 
is undeniable. It has certainly been the ease at Northern Essex throughout 
its history. Each of its four presidents has had a vision for the college suit¬ 
ed to the times. Each mans leadership skills and style prepared him to face 
the challenges and welcome the opportunities that arose during his tenure. 

As eloquently documented in the History of Northern lissex Com¬ 
munity College 1960-1985, President Harold Bentley had the opportunity 
to virtually create the institution. He was “guided” only by the Massachu¬ 
setts Board of Regional Community Colleges' (MBRCCs) remotely en¬ 
forced policies for community colleges; a helpful but non-mandatory Ix>- 
cal Advisory Council with no actual authority; and an internal association 
of faculty members again advisory only in nature. He essentially operated 
in an cm when personal charisma was paramount. He knew everyone by 
their first names. He performed every conceivable task and function. He 
enjoyed tremendous autonomy and flexibility. He w r as truly the benevolent 
master who allowed the masses he ruled to do their ow n thing so long as it 
suited his important purposes. When it didn't, he cajoled, he manipulated, 
and if that didn't work, in the end, he simply laid down his law. 
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As president, Harold Bentley was operating pre-urhan riots in his val¬ 
ley, pre-collective bargaining agreements, pre-powerful systemwide gov¬ 
ernance, pre-strong concern for cultural diversity anti sex equity, pre-re- 
versions and painful recessions, pre-global economy, anti pre-Lawrence 
Campus. It was, however, precisely these trends and forces that faced Pres¬ 
ident John Dimitry. No longer could a college's development flow spon¬ 
taneously from sheer presidential “personality” and a purportedly shared 
governance system. 


Dr. John R. Dimitry 1975 - 1996 


John Dimitry's years as president were carried out subject to not one 
but three successive governing boards: the Massachusetts Board of Re¬ 


gional Community Colleges (MBRCC), the Board of Regents (B( )R;, and 
the Higher Education Coordinating Council (HECC);a strong local Board 
of Trustees with legislatively driven powers; a senes of collective bargain¬ 
ing agreements; and an internal advisory system, the All-College Council, 
which was tree to advise on all matters of colicgewidc concern not dictated 


by any other body, law, or policy. He inherited an insntution accustomed 
to a strong leader. 

Describing himself as “old fashioned” and “policy driven,” he essen¬ 
tially followed the rules that constrained him but beyond that vigorous¬ 
ly pursued his vision for the college working with a stable organizational 
structure and focusing more on authority- and accountability than on cul¬ 
ture or process. He didn't court popularity and was forceful and decisive 
when necessary' in the face of pressures from within and without. He put 
himself out on a limb lobbying relentlessly for the substantial funds neces¬ 
sary to complete the build out of the Haverhill campus and establish, reno¬ 
vate, ami expand the I^awTcncc Campus. And he advocated strenuously for 
equitable funding of all of public higher education and adequate financial 
aid for students m need. 

Having himself gone from “high school dropout” to college presi¬ 
dent, |ohn Dimitry was a model for community college students, visible 
proof that each person can pursue formal education ami lifelong learning 
in their own fashion and at their own pace and he successful. Coming from 
Detroit and having left high school to go to work at a young age and only- 
later earning his GED, undergraduate and graduate degrees,be could relate 
to mill cities ami people w ho didn't “have life handed to them.” He felt at 
home coming to the Merrimack Valley. 

When he arrived in Massachusetts shortly after Michael Dukakis had 
been elected governor. President Dimitry found a state and an institution 
in crisis, the first of several such crises. The budgets of all state agencies 
had been slashed by 10% and Northern Essex was no exception. And the 
college had no priorities for moving forward. It clearly could not be “all 
things to all people.” It was experiencing growing pains ami searching for 
an identity, a search that triggered strong differences of opinion. 'Ilirough- 
out his years as president, debates persisted around career oriented vs 
traditional liberal arts programs the existence and role of the Center for 
Business and Industry and “manpower training” initiatives, the pursuit of 
international ventures, the need for extension centers and multiple campus- 
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es, the allocation of resources and the attrition of full-time faculty. Even 
the gift of the Prudential Building caused dissension because although it 
enabled the college to significantly expand programs and services, it did so 
by stretching resources without the benefit of additional operating funds. 
All of the debates were fueled by a shrinking base of state funding and 
periodic threats of government downsizing, reorganization of higher edu¬ 
cation, mergers and closures. 'Ilie rift was particularly strong between the 
president and the local faculty union. A period of hard fought grievances 
and bitter statewide collective bargaining failures resulted in a “censure” of 
the president by the local union at a time when he was serving as chairman 
of tne Community College Presidents Council. It was in some ways ironic 
in that he had been the fou nding president of the faculty union at Wayne 
State University in Detroit and prided himself on the tact that he never laid 
off a full-time \KCC employee during his 20 years as president. 

Criticized by some, others extolled his vision and leadership. By the 
time of his retirement early in 1996 after 20 years as president, he had 
achieved significant triumphs for Northern l‘!sscx: 

• Despite several fiscal crises, between 1986 and 1996, the col¬ 
lege s budget nearly doubled. 

• Enrollment of both day and evening students increased dra¬ 
matically including enrollment of minority students. 

• 'Hie curriculum built to over 80 degree and certificate pro¬ 
grams and its focus on liberal arts and business programs ex¬ 
panded to include certificate programs specifically designed 
to prepare students for employment. 

• 'Hie college became a comprehensive multicampus institu¬ 
tion with acquisition of the Prudential Building m the heart 
of downtown Lawrence (considered by President Dimitry to 
be his proudest achievement). 

• NKCCs regionally and nationally recognized Center for Busi¬ 
ness and Industry (CBI) was established anti flourishing serv¬ 
ing the needs of area employers. 

• 'Ihe insntution earned two rcaccrcditations by NEASC, each 
for the maximum ten-year period. 

• 'Hie college remained free of bonded indebtedness; a private 
sector fundraising initiative was undertaken; a capital outlay 
reserve was created; anti operating reserves were gradually 
being replenished after six bad budget years. 

• Many partnerships (documented in annual Cooperative Ven¬ 
tures Reports) were established with area school systems, col¬ 
leges and universities, social agencies, employers, anti labor 
organizations, among others. Many were designed to serve 
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rhc needs of minorities and limited English speaking persons 
those needing financial assistance, and persons with disabil¬ 
ities. 


'Ilie college underwent dramatic change during President Dimitry's 
tenure. It had found an identity, one that valued accessibility, partnership, 

it hail straggled 


workforce development, and educational excellence. But 
to get there and it was eager for change. 


Dr. David Hartlcb 1996-2011 


President Hartlcb assumed the helm of Northern Essex in 1996 after 
a 28-year career at the University of Cincinnati. He came at a time w hen 
the college was l<x>king for someone to lead it into the next century. It w r as 
looking tor a ncw r style of leadership, a listener and consensus builder. It 
needed a president w ho would transform the culture of the institution. A 
self-described change agent, President Hartlcb sought not only to make 
the college a better institution but to make it a different institution, one 
characterized by a culture of muuiry, of continual individual and institu¬ 
tional appraisal and assessment. He was committed to fostering the success 
of students and the professional development of employees in an increas¬ 
ingly more complex environment. Redirecting resources, both staff and 
financial, he effectively ushered the college into the w r orld of technology 
and use of its tools to inform institutional management and enhance the 
delivery of programs of instruction to promote student success. In order 
to effect ma|or changes in rhc college's culture, he also implemented major 
changes in its organizational structure in part by laying off or reassigning 
nearly all members of the senior management team in place in 1995. 

In 1996 the college w r as not only prepared to change its culture, it 
was also prepared to grow its infrastructure. And grow it did. Public/pri- 
vatc partnerships led to major developments in college facilities including 
completion of construction of the lechnology Center in Haverhill (sub¬ 
sequently named in his honor); completion of renovations of the Bch- 
rakis Student Center in Haverhill and of the science and health professions 
areas in the Dimitry Building in I-aw rcncc; two new Eawrcncc facilities: 
the Louise Haffner Fournier Education Center and lease of NECC Riv- 
erwalk; and to state approval of a $24 million appropriation for a new* 
Allied Health and Technology Center in 1 Lawrence. Enrollment increased 
by 33%; minority enrollment increased by 272%; I-awrcncc Campus en¬ 
rollment increased by 106%; Degrees and Certificates awarded increased 
54%; and the College's endowment increased by 545%. 

Examples of additional accomplishments achieved during President 
Hartlcb sin-year tenure include: 

• An Office of Institutional Advancement w r as created, the 
NECC Foundation Board was revitalized to assist in private 
fundraising, and the college's first capital campaign w : as com¬ 
pleted raising $2 million from private individuals, business 
and corporate donors, community leaders, alumni, and em¬ 
ployees. 
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• The college successfully utilized Appreciative Inquiry, a 
strengths-based approach to planning, to develop a strategic 
plan for 2008-2011 and established that approach as part of 
the college culture. 

• The college community completed an intensive self-study 
process which led to reaccredication by the NEASC for the 
maximum ten-year period. 

• Northern Essex was one of a select group of community col¬ 
leges across the countrv chosen to join Achieving the Dream: 
Community Colleges Count, a national initiative to help more 
community college students succeed, leading to a revitaliza¬ 
tion of learning outcomes assessment as well as the planning 
and implementation of numerous student success strategies 
on both the Haverhill and I.awrcncc campuses. 

• Partnering with area employers, new academic programs 
were created in high-demand fields such as sleep technology, 
computer forensics, lab science, paramedic technology, and 
education. 

• '1'he I.awrcncc Campus was designated as an Hispanic Serv¬ 
ing Institution opening up new sources of funding and lead¬ 
ing to its first five-year grant from the US Department of Ed¬ 
ucations 'Title V Developing Hispanic-Scrving Institutions 
Program (S2.2 million). 

• In addition to other collaborative ventures, in the face of a 
down economy the college partnered with area employers 
to secure $500,000 in training funds through the Workforce 
Training Grant, a state program that provides training for in¬ 
cumbent workers. 

• In an effort to afford flexible patlnvavs to educational achieve¬ 
ment, the college undertook several initiatives for example: 

It was granted designation as a GED (now called HiSET 
High School Equivalency) testing center; a “Seeding Success” 
program was implemented with the Haverhill and I.awrcncc 
school systems; and an innovative Early College program was 
begun with Amesbury High School attracting state and re¬ 
gional recognition. 

President Harrlcb promised from the outset to transform the institu¬ 
tion and in many respects he did. In doing so, he left the college open to 
further growth and renewal, well poised to move forward under its next 
president. 
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Dr. Lane A. Glenn 2011 - The Present 


A former community college student himself. Dr. Glenn had a lengthy 
career as a community college professor and administrator in Michigan be¬ 
fore coming to Nor them I-Wx as Vice-President of Academic Attains in 
2006 and, live years later, being chosen by the NECC Board as the college's 
fourth president. He brought to the presidency a wealth of experience, 
energy and new ideas and most particularly an especially strong sense of 
the valuable role community colleges play in transforming individual lives 
and meeting community and global needs. His transition into the presi¬ 
dency was smooth partly because he was an internal candidate but more 
so because of his personality and leadership style. A self-proclaimed opti¬ 
mist, he has had a substantial impact on the “culture of openness" within 
the institution. A skilled fiscal manager, he has strengthened the college's 
financial planning system and streamlined the budget process. A nationally 
recognized expert in Appreciative Inquiry and Strategic Planning, he has 
led the colleges efforts in these processes with a srrengths-based and high¬ 
ly inclusive approach, l ie has promoted a “culture of learning" across the 
college and he has made improvement of student learning and successful 
career preparation personal and institutional priorities, l ie has generated 
outside investment by providing leadership in all aspects of fundraising 
including grants development, relationship building, and cultivating donor 
relationships in the external community. 

Dr. Glenn's leadership and accomplishments during his first six years 
in office reflect his passion for the community college mission to provide 
access to higher education anti a full range of support services insuring 
that all students w ith a will to learn anti work will be successful. Hallmarks 
of his vision for the college arc solidly grounded in his perception of com¬ 
munity colleges as drivers of economic growth and his strong belief in the 
power of partnerships most especially with communities, area employers, 
tour-year colleges and universities, K -12 school systems, and government 
leaders. Examples of dynamic partnerships he has forged include the fol¬ 
lowing: 


• Building on the work of presidents Dimitrv and Hartlcb and 
in partnership with college faculty anti staff anti community 
and business leaders. President Glenn has expanded high¬ 
er education opportunities in the city of 1-awTcncc opening 
tw r o facilities in 2014: the Dr. Ibrahim El-Hcfni Allied Health 
& Technology Center and 420 Common Street, a multi-use 
facility featuring classrooms, computer labs, a bank, a 
bookstore, and a cafe. 


• He has brought bachelor degree complcnon programs to the 
City of Lawrence, whose residents nave one of the lowest 
levels of higher education attainment in the state. Regis Col¬ 
lege (Massachusetts) and Lyndon State College (Vermont) 
now offer programs on the I^iw rcncc Campus in areas such 
as public health, nursing, computer science, art, and music 
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President Glenn helped create and is the chairman of the 
hoard of the “tawrcnce Partnership,” a coalition of I*aw- 
rcncc-bascd businesses and organizations committed to the 
economic development of the city. Founded in 2014, this 
Partnership has launched a million-dollar venture loan fund 
for small- and mid-sized businesses in the city; created a 
“Hire 1-ocal” campaign; and formed a training consortium to 
improve workforce development. 


The president has worked with NECC’s Center for Corporate 
and Community Education in partnership with local police 
departments and the Essex County Sheriff s Office to pro¬ 
vide training for public safety providers. In 2014, The NECC 
Methuen Police Academy opened and in 2013 the Essex 
County Sheriffs Office began offering its 12-week training 
program, both on the Haverhill Campus. In 2016, the presi¬ 
dent w as asked by the Commissioner of the Department of 
Higher Education to chair a statewide committee tasked with 
assessing and making recommendations regarding the future 
of police education in the Commonwealth. 


As the result of a competitive bid process, in June of 2017, 
Northern Essex was selected by the Merrimack Valley Work¬ 
force Investment Board to assume management and opera¬ 
tional responsibilities for the VallcyWorics One-Stop Career 
Center, one of sixteen such regional employment centers 
across the state. Currently funded by a twx> million dollar a 
vear grant from the I S Department of Labor, the center has 
locations in Haverhill anti Lawrence and provides employ¬ 
ment anti training services for over 10,000 job seekers and 
700 employers a year. 


Recognizing its benefits. President Cilenn has expanded col¬ 
laborative partnerships with local high schools and vocational 
technical schools with particular attention to dual enrollment 
and training programs. Most recently the college partnered 
with the Greater!Lawrence Technical School anti Whittier Re¬ 
gional Vocational Technical High School to create a pipeline 
of trained workers with advanced manufacturing skills. 


In the fall of 2018 , the president looks forward to expand¬ 
ing the colleges presence in Haverhill by opening a Culinary 
Arts and Hospitality Center with support from the state and 
in partnership with Whittier Regional Vocational Technical 
High School, Endicott College, and area employers. 


President Cilenn has brought new energy to the college’s ef¬ 
forts to address workforce needs by promoting corporate 
training programs enabling employers such as Raytheon to 
tram incumbent workers in advanced technologies. In re- 
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sponsc to workforce needs in other industries he has pro¬ 
moted associate degree programs in areas such as hospitality, 
business management, health care practice, and lab science. 

• He has provided leadership for the college’s involvement in 
Achieving the Dream with a special focus on students of col¬ 
or and low income. He is passionate about finding ways to 
help students achieve their educational goals including adop¬ 
tion of enhanced academic advising, new tutoring resources, 
a college success skills course, and most recently alliances with 
institutions in the Dominican Republic creating pathways for 
recent immigrants to earn college credits at Nh£C. 

Presidential Visions - Institutional Realities 

It is virtually impossible for a presidential vision to be realized without 
the hard work, support and commitment of literally hundreds of resourc¬ 
es: employees, students, alumni, legislators, individuals, and organizations. 
It is impossible to include in this brief epilogue the kinds ot detail and 
data provided in the History written by Dr.Jonn Spurk. However, follow¬ 
ing this I Epilogue is an extensive list of selected Highlights from the years 
1986-201 . The wide range of annual snapshots of NF.CC over the past 
thirty-one years is derived from institutional Self-Studies, Master/Strategic 
Plans, Annual ami other Reports and publications, and w ntten and anec¬ 
dotal material from several college employees. Representative but by no 
means exhaustive, it is likely to engender in readers an appreciation for and 
a sense of pride in the richness of the college in all its facets. This is par¬ 
ticularly the ease for the significant but dwindling numbers of individuals 
privileged to work at the college under all four presidents. 

The State Of The College - 2017 

'Hie colleges’ four presidents have effectively navigated the institution 
through a host of challenges and opportunities. Rach has built on earlier 
successes and each has worked internally and externally to bring the college 
to its current position of strength and quality evidenced in large part by 
the following: 

• \\ hilc the organizational structure of the college remains hi¬ 
erarchical, the influence of that hierarchy is leveled by a cul¬ 
ture of involvement, openness, and ready access to important 
information by stakeholders. Planning documents and deci¬ 
sions of institutional significance are not imposed but rather 
flow r from a “ground up” process involving all individuals to 
be impacted. Much is accomplished through committees, task 
forces, and teams often including student representation, and 
much is accomplished informally. 

• In the face of declining state support. Northern Fssex is 
looking less like a state-lunded community' college and more 
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like a private institution. The leadership of the college has 
monitored and anticipated this statewide trend and taken 
appropriate steps to: identity alternative sources of revenue; 
devise creative ways of offering programs anti services more 
effectively; advance entrepreneur! activities; invest in an 
efficient and cost-effective infrastructure; partner with area 
schools to leverage their facilities; ami intensify private sector 
fundraising efforts in support of both capital and operational 
expenses. 

Enrollment statistics today tell us about who our students arc 
and how their characteristics reflect local ami national demo¬ 
graphic trends, access, and economic swings with financial 
implications. As of fall 2016 they are: 47% are minority (39% 
Hispanic); 60% arc female; 6)9% arc age 23 or younger; 63% 
study part-time; and 87% arc Massachusetts residents with 
Lawrence and then Haverhill being the top two feeder cities. 
Approximately 65% receive financial aid and nearly 43% arc 
first generation college students. 

In the words of President Glenn, Northern Essex ^...em¬ 
braces values of global citizenship ami prizes the richness of 
cultural wealth in our diverse communities.” It strives to be 
a model of diversity and inclusion that opens doors and cre¬ 
ates pathways for people who might otherwise be disenfran¬ 
chised from the promise of public higher education. Because 
the college values success as well as access, once through the 
door, supplemental interventions are in place such as early 
warning systems, self-paced/individualized instruction, tu¬ 
toring online or in tutoring centers to support the student's 
progress. 

The college has welcomed technology in even* facet of its 
operation. Its integrated, relational software system addresses 
a wide spectrum of institutional needs including fiscal man¬ 
agement and institutional research in support ot data-driven 
student ami program assessment, library services include 
online literacy skills tutorials ami electronic access to a host 
of journals and data bases. Publications are online. Some 
units arc moving towards electronic filing systems, further 
increasing student access, online programming is growing ex¬ 
ponentially as faculty have embraced new technologies and 
continue to develop innovative courses 6and programs) that 
arc pcdagogicallv sound benefttting richlv from the support 
and services provided by the Center for Instructional Tech¬ 
nology (CIT). 

An Academic Master Plan, developed with broad based in¬ 
put, posted on the college website, and correlated with the 
colleges strategic plan, organizes and priontiz.es all cam- 



puswidc initiatives. Academic decree and certificate programs 
arc systcmaticallv evaluated on a rotating basis and decisions 
to archive, modify or develop new programs arc informed 
by comprehensive, regularly produced and rcadilv available 
data. Reviews include, among other factors, consideration of 
student demand anti regional workforce trends, and often in¬ 
volve area employers anti representative of institutions that 
receive graduates of the program. 

• Northern Essex complements its academic offerings with a 
strong focus on corporate training initiatives that address the 
workforce development needs of employers across the Mer¬ 
rimack Valley. Keeping attuned to regional trends, it offers 
programs designed to develop new skills sets and certifica¬ 
tions for enrol lees most recently in advanced manufacturing 
technologies and health care fields as well as programs de¬ 
signed to help an emerging immigrant population better as¬ 
similate into the local workforce. 

Partnerships are central to all of the above — partnerships with em¬ 
ployers, secondary schcxds, higher education institutions, civic leaders, 
ncighborhtxxl advocates, and elected officials among others — and partner¬ 
ships within the institution as its members work together around shared 
goals. 'Ilius far, partnerships have been a hallmark of President Glenn's 
administration. 

Despite current fiscal and enrollment challenges, Northern Essex is 
strong and, as always throughout her history, resilient. Given the state of 
the college and President Glenns personal skills and priorities, the insti¬ 
tution is well positioned to keep the ball of twine rolling and realizing its 
mission: 

I Yep re i ide a it * homing e n t 'iro nmentfocused on tea cbing andlearning—strong!) 
committed to unlocking the potential within each student and empowering our 
diterse comma nip) 0 / learners to meet the/r individual goals II e are a com¬ 
munity college dedicated to creating vibrant and innovative opportunities that 
encourage excellence and enhance the cultural and economic fife of our region. 
(Approved hy the MassachuKrtt* Board at I lighcr lulucation m March ot 2015). 
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Selected NECC Highlights 1985 - 2017 


1985 

Following the civil disturbances in I-awrcncc in August of 1984, the 
Board of Regents (BOR; supported NECC's request to expand its 
presence in tnc city with an initial nine-month grant of $226,500 
and the colleges Lawrence Education-Employment Project (LEEP; 
opened its doors in the Lawrence Public Library in January of 198.1 


1986 

The college celebrated its 25th anniversary with an extensive year¬ 
long calendar of events. 

The Northeast Rapid Response Team was located at the college with 
the express purpose of helping displaced workers secure training and 
jobs. 

The 1986-1989 Agreement between the Board of Regents and the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME), AFL-CIO Service Employees International l nion, 
AFL/CIO and International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
AFL/CIO went into effect. 

In December 1986, DCE faculty voted to be represented by the 
Massachusetts Community College Council (MCCC). 


1987 

4he Final Report of the Capital Outlay Task Force Planningjora Imw- 
rtnet Campus was produced. 

The Northern Essex Faculty Association voted to censure college 
President John R. Dimitry during a period w hen collective bargaining 
had stalled and he w r as serving as Chairperson of the Community 
College Presidents* Council. Following the censure, the president 
initiated a series of actions intended to improve communication and 
participation in institutional decision making. 

The AT&T/CWA W orker Assistance Center opened and was tem¬ 
porarily housed at NECC to provide education, training and support 
services to approximately 1,500 displaced AT&T workers, 
long term efforts of many members of the college community* cul¬ 
minated in the establishment of a Child Care Center on the Haverhill 
Campus. 


1988 

The BC)R published an \iducationalKmIs Analysis of tbt City of LaB*- 
rtnet and the college submitted a Proposal for a Comprebtnsitx Kortbtrn 
lissex Laurence Campus to the Commonwealth s Division of Capital 
Planning and Operations (DCPO) (now called Division of Capital 
Asset Management and Maintenance (DCAMMJ). Given the critical 
need, SI8 million in capital outlay funds was authorized for a campus. 
The college community voted to dissolve the Academic Council and 
created in its place the All-College Council. The purpose of the new’ 



body was to establish an effective structure for input, discussion, and 
consensus building. 

• The governing body for public higher education, the BOR, mandat¬ 
ed a shift front “master planning' 1 and management by objectives to 
“strategic planning/* 

1989 

• An NECC professor was loaned to the City of Lawrence to serve as 
acting principal of Iawrencc High School on an interim basis. 

• Sert, Jackson and Associates, Inc. completed a Northern Essex Com- 
mu nit) t.olleg t Study for a Consolidated Campus in I Mwrtnee. 

• rite college's Mission and Goals Statement was revised. 

• NECC conducted a Community College Goals Inventory (CCGI) 
through the Educational Testing Service. Results indicated strong 
support for the college’s goals but identified other areas warranting 
improvement such as the level of student proficiency in reading, 
writing, and analysis, and openness to new ideas and thinking 

1990 

• Between 1988 and 1990 the college was subject to three reversions 
resulting in a loss of more than one million dollars in state funding. 

• The college underwent its third successful Self-Study as part of 
the New England Association of Schools and Colleges (NEASCJ 
accreditation process and subsequently was awarded a ten-vear rcac- 
crcditation. 

• After years of traditional bargaining and reaching an impasse, DCE 
faculty went on strike at 12 of the IS community college campuses. 
After resumption of good faith negotiations, the first contract be¬ 
tween the BOR and MCCC/MTA/NKA for July 1990 through June 
1993 covering both full- and part-time faculty/professional staff and 
DCE faculty was ratified. 

• The Massachusetts Transfer Compact was established guaranteeing 
Massachusetts* community college graduates admission and a full 
transfer of credits toward a bachelor's degree at state four-year in¬ 
stitutions provided certain GPA and general education core require¬ 
ments were met. 

1991 

• 'ITie Higher Education Coordinating Council (HECC) was created 
(replacing the Board of Regents) in an effort by the W eld admin¬ 
istration to centralize power, authority and responsibility over the 
entire system of public higher education in the Commonwealth. 

• The Prudential Insurance Company of America formally donated to 
the Commonwealth a 68,000 square foot building in the heart of the 
city of Lawrence for use as a permanent NECC Lawrence Campus. 
It was subsequently named for the college's second president, John 
R. Dimitry, who had led the effort to secure the building. 

• $900,000 was authorized and released by the Commonwealth to 
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complete Phase 1 renovations at the Lawrence Campus. 


1992 

The college’s mission statement was revised. 

The Womens Resource Network (subsequently renamed the Wom¬ 
ens (.enter) was created in response to student interest and leader¬ 
ship. The Center functioned as a drop-in center and informational 
clearinghouse and offered weekly discussions, speakers, and other 
events designed to support women returning to school. 

Two extension centers opened in Methuen. 

The Registered Nursing Program moved from Haverhill to the Law¬ 
rence Campus. 


1993 

The College’s Center for Business and Industry (CBI) was select¬ 
ed as one of the first of eight Supplier Training ('.enters across the 
country sponsored by a national consortium committed to principles 
of Total Quality Management. The consortium included corporate 
giants such as Motorola, SEMATECH, Texas Instruments, Xerox, 
Kodak, Texaco, Chrysler, and Bayer. 

The president and trustees set aside $500,000 a year in capital funds 
in part to competitively position the college in the area ot academic 
computing. At that time, the college had only four poorly equipped 
computer labs and no access to the Internet. 

The president directed senior administrative staff to embark on 
a comprehensive and multifaceted two-year quality improvement 
effort. Chief initiatives undertaken were designed to contribute to 
regional economic development, improve capacity to assess student 
outcomes, and enhance accountability of all major organizational 
units by examining performance, productivity and costs. 

The Wellness Center was established. 

1994 

4he college committed a significant increase in financial and human 
resources to technology. 

A shuttle bus service between campuses was piloted. 

NF.CC and Lesley College executed Joint 'transfer Agreements in 
Early Childhood Education and Mental Health Technology. 

Nearly 40,000 people viewed the Vietnam Veterans Moving W all 
w hen it was displayed at the college for a w r cck during the summer. 
The Master Plan for 1994-1999 included Board/Presidential Goals 
for the first time. 

The Paralegal Studies Program was the first such program at a 
Massachusetts community college to be approved by the American 
Bar Association (ABA) for a five year period. 



1995 

• The college underwent a successful interim evaluation by the 
NEASC. Its emphasis was on the continuing development of the 
Lawrence campus and its relationship to the Haverhill campus. 

• The capital outlay bill authorized $7.5 million for a new building on 
the Haverhill campus. 

• The l Mass Lowcll/NECC collaboration expanded including a joint 
International Study Program. 

• An NECC extension center opened at the Methuen Mall (now “The 
Loop”). 

• The Criminal Justice and Paralegal Programs moved to the Lawrence 
Campus and the Dental tab was constructed. 

• The Commonwealth released $1.4 million in capital outlay funds to 
complete Phase II science laboratories and an additional $2.5 million 
to complete development of the Lawrence campus. 

• l unded by HECC through one of a senes of Eisenhower MRVIS 
Merrimack River Valley Investigations in Science) grants, a team of 
faculty members developed a series of interactive workshops (‘its 
Sedimentary, My Dear Watson ” “Last of the Red Hot Lavas/' and 
more) designed to improve the teaching of earth science at the mid¬ 
dle school level. The programs were broadcast bv Mass LearnPike to 
thousands of science teachers from 165 school districts located in 1? 
states. 

• The first online course was offered at the college. 

• The colleges paralegal programs moved to the Lawrence Campus 
within three blocks of three court houses and the Trial Court taw' 

I Jbrarv. 

• Over 1500 student satisfaction surveys w r crc mailed to currently 
enrolled students and another 450 to students who had withdrawn 
from some or all of their courses with a return rate of 21 . 2 %. 

19 % 

• In January, John R. Dimitry retired and David Hartlcb began his 
tenure as the college's third president. 

• The Board of Higher Education (BHE) became the governing body 
for public higher education in Massachusetts replacing HECC. 

• The Respiratory Care, Radiologic Technology and Medical Assistant 
Programs moved to I Lawrence. 

• The state announced the Public Education Endowment Incentive 
Program in an effort to encourage private contributors, including 
alumni, to invest in community colleges. The program provided a 
one for two match for donations. 

• After an extended pcri<xl of highlv contentious collective bargain¬ 
ing, the Agreement between HECC and MCCC/MTA for July 1995 
through June 1998 w as finally executed on February 29, 1996. 

• A comprehensive faculty needs survey administered by a Media 
Task Force overwhelmingly indicated a demand for computer-based 
instructional technology, training, equipment and software. 

• Follow ing the massive fire at Malden Mills in tawTence, the college 
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stepped in to offer ESL and other training to 3,000 displaced work¬ 
ers. 


1997 

• Spurred by the state’s Incentive Program, the college secured 
$384,121 in donations generating SI81,236 in matching funds to 
he used to create an endowment fund. 'Ihe Advancement 'learn 
was aided by a newly revitalized NECC Foundation, the Women of 
NECC, and the Alumni Association. Donations came from many 
sources including alumni, large corporations, small businesses, pri¬ 
vate donors and community foundations. 

• rhe student services area underwent a significant reorganization by 
its new vice-president (the first vice-president named at the college). 

• I he Student’s Rights and Responsibilities: a Code of Conduct was 
developed. 


1998 

After a comprehensive 18-month dynamic anti inclusive strategic 
planning process, the college community developed a series of Insti¬ 
tutional Priorities subsequently endorsed by the All-College Council, 
accepted by the president, and approved by the Board of t rustees 
on June 2, 1998. 

In 1998-1999, rhe college delivered career workshops to 2,000 public 
school students, coordinated business externships tor 40 public 
school teachers, and helped introduce Capital Community Service 
Learning into the Greater Haverhill, Lawrence, and Newburyport 
School to Career Programs. 

I he college received a three-year US Department of Edu catio n 
l und for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education fFIPSE) 
grant titled a Bridge to Success. The mam goal of the protect was to 
develop, implement, and disseminate a portable multi-media based 
bridge model for re-engineering college courses enabling students 
with limited English proficiency to make a smooth transition to 
mainstream academic courses. 

1‘hc 'Leaching and I .earning Center was formally established provid¬ 
ing an area where faculty could meet and receive assistance in the 
development of instructional materials. 

An Academic Advising Center was established. 

A Master Space Utilization Committee and Classroom Capital 
Improvement Committee selected Education Alliance to produce a 
report that provided the foundation for the planned reconfiguration 
of the Haverhill Campus and pursuit of Bl IK Capital Improvement 
Program grant funds. 


1999 

• Having completed an innovative strategic planning process, the pres¬ 
ident crafted a ten-year vision to provide a clear focus for institution¬ 
al decision making based on four principles: opportunity, challenge, 
respect, and inspiration. 
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• The college received a $400,000 grant from the IS Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to fund the Lawrence Business 
Assistance Center (LBAC) operated in collaboration with the City 
of I-awrcncc’s Small Business Administration (SBA) Business Assis¬ 
tance Center to train, educate and assist Hispanic business owners 
and entrepreneurs. 

• The Commonwealth established the Workforce 1 raining Fund for 
the training of incumbent workers. CBI aggressively partnered with 
Merrimack Valiev companies to secure over a half million dollars in 
training funds from this source. 

• Figures released bv the BHE revealed that Northern Essex had more 
students enrolled in noncredit job skills training courses than any 
other Massachusetts* community college. 

• NF.CC was designated by the Executive Office of Administration 
and f inance’s Human Services Division as one of live regional train¬ 
ing centers across the state ami subsequently offered training oppor¬ 
tunities to state and municipal employees in two technically equipped 
dassr<K>ms on the Haverhill Campus renovated by the state at a cost 
of S 175,000. 

• The Web Page Design and Development Certificate Program was 
launched. Computer faculty developed the program led nv an NECC 
alumnus who was a part-time instructor, member of the Comput¬ 
er and Information Sciences Program Advisory Committee, and a 
senior engineer at Mitre Corporation. 

• Fhe college opened its Amesbury Street Extension Campus in Law¬ 
rence. 

• A ('enter for Alternative Studies (later named the Center for Adult 
and Alternative Studies; opened on the Haverhill Campus, providing 
a centralized location for students seeking to earn college credits for 
their life and work experiences. 

• 'Hie state created the Community College Access Grant which more 
than doubled the amount of aid available to students. 

• 'Hie president contracted with CampusWorks, Inc. to review Y2K 
readiness, assess future network capability, identify implementation 

E and provide project management assistance for identified prob- 
m the college s Banner system. 

• 'Hie college joined the North of Boston Library* Exchange (NO- 
BI-E), a consortium of 25 public and academic libraries sharing a 
database of more than 2.5 million items. 

2000 

• After working for a year without a new contract, the MCCC/MTA 
Agreement with the BHE for July 1999 through June 2002 was exe¬ 
cuted on June 14, 2000. 

• 'I'hc college successfully underwent its fourth Self-Study and 
NEASC reaccreditation. 

• In 1999-2000, the Teaching in Community Program was implement¬ 
ed to bring together faculty from diverse disciplines and at different 
stages in tneir teaching careers. 
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• The college began offering “Web Camp” for the purpose of pro¬ 
viding faculty who were preparing to teach online with training and 
one-on-one coaching. 

• The college engaged in an evaluation of its student orientation pro¬ 
gram anil implemented a revised program in 2U01. 

• During the 2000-2001 academic year, a chapter of Phi Theta Kappa 
honor society was established providing an opportunity for students 
to be recognized for superior academic achievement. 

2001 

• As a first step in creating learning outcomes, an interdisciplinary 
committee identified three major competencies to be incorporated 
into the outcomes framework of each academic program (writing, 
critical thinking, and computer fluency). 

• The college implemented the new Massachusetts Community Col¬ 
lege Student Grievance Procedure. 

• Having an 1 lispanic enrollment of at least 25%, the Lawrence cam¬ 
pus was designated as an Hispanic Serving Institution by the US De¬ 
partment of education (the only such institution in New England at 
that time to be so designated). 

• The ('enter for Business and Industry (CBI) assumed responsibility 
for noncredit programming historically overseen by the Division of 
Continuing Education and Community Services and a new division. 
Workforce Development and Community Education was created. 
The first noncredit certificate in Project Management and Customer 
Service was subsequently delivered. 

2002 

• The college was awarded its first five-year $2.2 million US Depart¬ 
ment of Education T itle V grant to improve student services, reten¬ 
tion rates and graduation rates of its Hispanic students. 

• The Career Planning and Advising Center (CPAC) opened in the 
Dimitry Building in l.awrcnce funded by the colleges Title Vgrant 
in an effort to provide full equity w ith Haverhill for one-stop ser¬ 
vices for students. 

• Between 2002 and 2004, 31 articulation agreements with both public 
and private area colleges were approved and/or updated providing a 
seamless transfer for NECC graduates seeking to earn bachelor de¬ 
grees. The programs included, for example, transfer to a program in 
human services at Lesley University and in education at Salem State 
University (then Salem State College). 

• Follow ing a tragic incident at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, a Cam¬ 
pus Safety Response Team (CSRTj comprised of administrators, 
faculty and staff was formed to address concerns about violence 
prevention. 




2003 

NECC received a generous SI million donation from the family of 
Ourania Behrakis who served on the NECC Board of Trustees until 
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her untimely death in 1995. 

• The college received a grant from the Massachusetts Board of Li¬ 
brary Commissioners to develop an information literacy center. 

• A four-year SI22,000 CCAMP1S (Child Care Access Means Parents 
in School) grant from the IIS Department of Education enabled 
the college to expand evening childcare services on the 1 Jiwrcncc 
Campus. 

• A three-year $250,000 grant from the National Science Foundation 
allowed the college to implement the MAST (Math Applications 
Shaping Tomorrow) Project revitalizing the mathematics curriculum 
with relevant, technical workplace applications. 

• ' 1 'he college s first capital campaign was completed raising two mil¬ 
lion dollars from private individuals, business anti corporate donors, 
community leaders, alumni, and college staff and faculty. 

• The Strategic Plan for 2003-2006 was developed with student suc¬ 
cess as its single strategic goal. 

• The Honors Experience (initiated in 1998) was awarded Common¬ 
wealth Honors Program status guaranteeing participants admission 
to Massachusetts state colleges anti universities to students complet¬ 
ing projects with a grade ot B or higher. 

• The college used a metha and image survey to obtain information 
from over 600 current and/or recent students about topics such 
as name recognition, advertising recall, image perception, program 
familiarity, and website utilization. 

• An Institutional Effectiveness Committee (later incorporated into 
the Achieving the Dream (AI D) initiative as its ‘’Data Team”) iden¬ 
tified ten Key Performance Indicators for measuring institutional 
effectiveness and student success. 


2004 

A Program Outcomes and Assessment Manual was developed. 

The college launched its collaborative, team-based Process Manage¬ 
ment (PM) initiative. 

Because of its success in securing grants for companies from the 
Massachusetts Workforce 'framing Fund (approximately 2.5 million 
over 6 years), the college's Center for Business and Industry (CBI) 
was identified as one of the trip ten training providers statewide, the 
only community college to be included. 

Over SHKIJKH) worth of sophisticated electronic testing and measur¬ 
ing equipment was donated to the college by Lucent Technologies. 
Northern Essex received a grant from the TSB Charitable Founda¬ 
tion to provide equipment and supplies for a Dental Sealant Clinic 
for children staffed by area dentists and students from the college's 
dental assisting program. 

3M Touch Systems Community Relations Council in Methuen 
donated $9,900 to NECCs Massachusetts Educational Opportunity 
Program (MEOP},an after-school program in the 1 Lawrence School 
System for students between the ages of 13 and l^. 

The college initiated a campaign to raise funds for the Chester \Y. 
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I lawrvlciw Theater, named for a former NECC academic dean, to 
transform I-ecturc Hall A in the Spurk Building into a well-designed 

theater for students and the community. 

• 

f unded by grants from the Commonwealth Corporation’s Extended 
Care Career Ladder Initiative (ECCLI), employees at Nevins Nurs¬ 
ing & Rehabilitation ('enter. Sun Bridge Healthcare Corporation, 
and the Home Health Visiting Nurses Association began attending 
classes offered by NECC at their workplaces to improve skills and 
job prospects and, in many cases, basic English language proficiency. 
Under the auspices of a $2 million five-year grant from the US De- 

E irtmcnt of Education (the English Language Acquisition National 
rofcssional Development Program), the college expanded its early 
childhood and elementary education programs, 
fen new minority full-time faculty members were hired increasing 
the percentage of minorities teaching at the college to 10% in the 
tall of 2004. 

Fitchburg State College (now University) began offering bachelors 
degree completion programs in Early Childhood ami Elementary 
Education on the I laverhill Campus. 

In October, the NECC faculty association voted to “work to rule” in 
response to a statewide collective bargaining dispute severely limiting 
faculty participation in college service activities. 

Recognizing the increasing importance of technology, in December, 
the college created a new cabinet level position, Chief Information 
Officer. 


2005 

• The 2005 Interim Report to the NEASC was successfully completed 
and focused on two areas identified for special emphasis: learning 
outcomes and diversity. 

• The new I lartlch Technology Center was dedicated, the first build¬ 
ing to be constructed on the Haverhill Campus since it was built in 
lv7l. It was funded by $2 million in private funds from individual 
and corporate donors, and $7.5 million from the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. 

• The college opened the newly renovated Ourania Bchrakis Student 
Center housing student services including admissions, assessment, 
registration, financial aid, advising, career development, learning 
accommodations* deaf and hard of hearing, and bursar services all 
in one location. 

• The NECC Foundation, Women of NECC, and Alumni Boards 
partnered to hold a first annual signature event, a Murder Mystery 
Dinner Auction at DiBurros in Bradford and raised $26,000 for the 
NECC Fund. 'Hie purpose of the Fund is to benefit student scholar¬ 
ships, academic programs, and the college's endowment. 

• Northern Essex became the first community college in the state to 
offer a certificate in critical care nursing. 

• Building on the work of several individuals and groups, the Program 
Review Committee developed a Program Review I handbook using a 
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Process Management approach. 

The college provided enhanced opportunities for students to partic¬ 
ipate in Learning Communities (noth integrated and linked) offering 
33 sections be ween 2000 and 2005. In the fall of 2005, a new posi¬ 
tion of Learning Communities Coach was created. 

A Director of Program Review ami Outcomes Assessment was 
hired and created a Guide for Developing ami implementing an 
Outcomes Assessment Plan that emphasized the use of a team 
approach including program coordinators, faculty, area employers, 
and faculty from tour-year colleges to which graduates most often 
transfer. 

Banner Self-Service, a web-based tool, was implemented allowing 
enrolled students, faculty ami staff access to information, resources 
and services online. 


2006 

The l/misc Haffner Fournier Education Center at 78-82 Amesburv 
Street in l-awrcncc was dedicated. 

The Alumni Association celebrated its 35 year anniversary. The As¬ 
sociation was founded in 1971 bv President Bcntlcv for the purpose 
of reconnecting alumni and raising awareness of the college. 

The BHE approved a new associate in science degree in Paramedic 
Technology. I’hc program was developed following a needs assess¬ 
ment conducted bv an advisory board of lire, police, emergency 
personnel, and ambulance company representatives. 

Lhc college launched MyNECC, an online self-service feature for 
students and faculty. The software allows students to register for 
classes, access grades perform program audits, print unofficial tran¬ 
scripts and course schedules, and view their financial aid awards and 
semester bills. 

Track and Field was added to the athletic program as a varsity sport. 
(As of 2017, the team had produced several national champions and 
won 1 1 district championships.) 


2007 

For the first time, the college used an Appreciative Inquiry (AI) 
strengths-based approach to updating its 20 l> 8-2011 strategic plan. 
The new "core values’* developed included student engagement, 
collaboration, personal and professional growth, respect, diversity, 
access ami opportunity, and excellence. 

An Academic Master Plan was developed and a copy made available 
on the college’s website. 

The Technical Training Foundation (established bv the late Dr. Ibra¬ 
him El-Hcfni) pledgee! one million dollars 10 NKCC in support of 
the Allied Health & Technology Center to be built in l^iwrcnce (later 
dedicated in Dr. FJ I lefni’s honor). 

NKCC's first fully online program. Associate Degree in Criminal 
Justice, W'as announced. 

The college partnered with local veterans to hold its first educational 



stand down. 

• The college submitted a “Report on the Status of Support Services 
Provided to Online Services* to the NEASC-CIHE addressing the 
college's ability to provide the same level of services to online and 
on-ground students. 

• NECC was selected as one of four community colleges in Massa¬ 
chusetts to participate in Achieving the Dream, a mulnvcar national 
initiative to help more community college students succeed, particu¬ 
larly those who have traditionally faced the most significant harriers 
to success including low-income students ami students of color. The 
college has since become a “Ixadcr College" in the Achieving the 
Dream Network. 

Electronic survey capabilities were implemented in Banner sup¬ 
porting student elections, a student satisfaction survey, ami the AI 
interviewing process in its first year of use. 

A Process Management project on Student Success in Online learn¬ 
ing w r as conducted. Based on the results, CIT and the Academic Ad¬ 
vising Of!ice collaborated to create the Provide Support w r cb-bascd, 
online advising tool. 

The women's volleyball team was named NJCAA Region XXI cham¬ 
pions (the team has won six regional championships as of 2017). 

2008 

NF.CC introduced a new Associate Degree in Music designed for 
students who want to transfer to a four-year music program. 

The Environmental & Sustainability Committee was formed to intc- 

E : economic, social, and environmental principles of sustainability 
ughout the curriculum and operations of the college. 

NECC announced development of a fast track Business Manage¬ 
ment Associate Degree program designed for working adults. 
Supported in part by a National Science Foundation grant, the 
college introduced a Computer Forensics Certificate, a joint effort 
of the Criminal Justice ami Computer Information Sciences Depart¬ 
ments. 

Facultv from many disciplines explored a theme across the curricu¬ 
lum: Can democracy prevent genocide? 

Northern Essex created a Student Engagement Center designed to 
complement the academic experience by giving students the oppor¬ 
tunity to get involved, connect with other students, and develop lead¬ 
ership skills. 

The Board of Trustees developed a self-assessment tool. 

The college implemented its own “leadership Academy" for em¬ 
ployees. In a yearlong experience, participants learned about com¬ 
munity colleges, developed their leadership skills, and completed a 
project that addressed a college need. 

• The college added a new program, an Associate in Applied Science 
Degree Program in laboratory Science. Development of the pro¬ 
gram was initiated by science faculty to serve two outcomes: transfer 
to a four-year institution and entry into the workforce. The facultv* 
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were awarded a National Science Foundation Advanced Technolog¬ 
ical Education (NSF-ATE) grant that provided funding for curncu- 
lum development and startup equipment. 

• The college adopted the new Massachusetts Student Code of Con¬ 
duct. 

• A collcgewidc Emergency Notification System was implemented 
allowing members of the college community to receive safety and 
emergency text messages on their mobile devices. 

• At its October meeting, the College Advisory Council members 
voted to change the name of that bodv to the All College Assembly 
to better capture its “town meeting” character. 

2009 

• The college adopted a new Core Academic Vision Statement iden¬ 
tifying five core academic skills deemed necessary for students to 
become self-aware, engaged members of the communities in which 
they live ami work: Communication, Global Awareness, Information 
literacy. Quantitative Reasoning, and Science and Technology. 

• Cri' expanded its services to the Lawrence Campus to meet the 
growing need for faculty support in online programs in health and 
other areas. 

• The college initiated a College Success Seminar (CSS) to improve 
retention in college readiness and achievement in the first semester. 
The Seminar grew from serving 54 students in 2009 to more than 
500 students in the fall of 2014. A proposal was made to change the 
course name to First Year Seminar (FY S) and to make the course a 
graduation requirement. 

• In the fall, NECC implemented a pilot of Starfish Early Alert to 
track, support and encourage students enrolled in two or more de¬ 
velopmental courses. 


2010 

The college community completed its 2010 NEASC Self-Study using 
an Appreciative Inquiry Process. 

The college expanded its presence in Lawrence with the opening of 
NECC Rivcrwalk in 26,000 square feet of renovated mill space. 

A redesigned public website was launched in an effort to improve 
the user experience for prospective students and the general public. 
Through the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act (ARRA), the 
college received S4.2 million for projects considered strategic invest¬ 
ments and cost saving measures m the long run. Cabinet priorities 
for this one time funding included: upgrading tcchnologv infrastruc¬ 
ture, enhancing the learning expcncncc for students, and improving 
buildings and grounds. 

The Bentley Library opened an ArtSpacc Gallery which showcases 
works from faculty, students and regional artists. 

As of the fall of 2010, all classrooms on the Haverhill and Lawrence 
campuses were transformed into “smart classrooms” with computer, 
web, and projection technology. 
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The NECC Observer received ; 
Columbia University Scholastic 


l gold medalist certificate from the 
Press Association. 


2011 

Development of the Strategic Plan for 2012-2015 began at the 
2011 fall Convocation and was followed by more than 35 SOAR 
(Strengths* ( )pportunincs > Aspirations, Results) forums engaging the 
college s stakeholders. 

In AY 2010-2011, the Core Academic Skills Committee adopted a 
model that each degree program should include at least one course 
labeled as "intensive” in each of the six core academic skills: global 
awareness; information literacy; public presentation: quantitative rea¬ 
soning; science and technology; and writing. Effective 2014, this was 
made a graduation requirement for newly admitted associate degree 
students. 

Along with tightening budgetary planning, development, and pro¬ 
curement processes, the college created an Investment Policy de¬ 
signed to balance increases in long-term capital growth with suf¬ 
ficient liquidity to ensure a reasonable degree ot flexibility in the 
operations of the college. 

President David Hartlcb retired and Dr. l.anc Glenn began his ten¬ 
ure as the colleges fourth president on July 1,2011. 


The colleges internal participatory governance system, the All Col¬ 
lege Assembly, added an Information Technology Committee as a 
fifth standing committee. 

The name of the Corporate Education and Training Center was 
changed to The ('.enter for Corporate and Community Education. 
(As of 2017, the Center focuses more exclusively on workforce 
development and more closely aligns its noncredit programs with the 
college s academic programs in concert with needs of the workforce. 
It has essentially ceased offering personal enrichment programs with 
the exception of limited programming for seniors.) 

After competing w ith 30 Achieving the Dream Leader Colleges 
across the nation, NKCC received a $100,000 Walmart PRE?>S For 
Completion grant to support efforts to better engage faculty (espe¬ 
cially adjunct (acuity) ami staff in campus-based efforts to ensure 
more students have a better chance to stay in school and obtain a 
market-valued credential. 

The Academic Affairs area adopted a new Academic Master Plan 
(AMP) for 2(02-2015 developed through an inclusiv e process within 
the unit. The Plan identified 12 priorities to set the direction for 
important decisions concerning resources, curriculum development, 
technology, planning, staffing, and a variety of student success initia¬ 
tives. 

NKCC began working with Salem State 1 niversity (and with the 
University of Massachusetts Lowell in 2(03) to award associate de¬ 
grees through reverse transfer. 
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• Recognizing the significant financial barriers that impact student 
success and retention, the college committed $ 200,000 annually to 
the Retention Scholarship and increased those funds to $250,(XX) in 

AY 2014/2015. 

• NKC.C formed a Clery Committee responsible for publication of the 
federally mandated Annual Security Report that includes important 
safety information and detailed crime statistics for the previous three 
years. 

2013 

• The Board of Trustees incurred the college s first long term debt in 
an effort to “green” the college by significantly reducing the amount 
of energy used on both campuses. 'I nc entire $6.2 million project 
will be repaid over a IS year period from the over $300,000 in annual 
energy savings the college expects to realize each year. 

• NKCC accepted a three-year grant award of $1,242,000 from the 
Massachusetts Ufc Sciences Center (MI 50: Capital Program. 

MI.SC is a quasi-public agency created by tnc Massachusetts legisla¬ 
ture in June 2(KI(> and it supports capital projects that promote life 
sciences workforce development ami training. This grant was used to 
construct new and upgrade existing labs on both the Haverhill and 
I.awrcncc campuses. The grant was supplemented with S2<R),00U in 
pnvatcly leveraged funds from the Technical Training Foundation. 

• The All College Assembly added a student representative to each 
of its standing committees and continued to transmit Assembly 
meetings by videoconferencing technology to facilitate intercampus 
attendance. 

• Members of the Academic Affairs Leadership Team drafted a three- 
year Strategic Plan for Distance Education. 

• The library started a student "help desk” in Haverhill which has 
since been expanded. 

• The Admissions Team implemented an Online Application. 

• In the fall, the University of Massachusetts Lowell established its 
first satellite location on the Haverhill campus. 

• The NF.CC Knights basketball team reached the NJCAA Division 
Ill World Series and finished among the top ten teams in the nation. 

2014 

• The 44,000 square foot Dr. Ibrahim El-Hefni Allied Health Tcchnol- 
ogy eenter opened in I .awrcnce. 'Hie Building featured a Health Ed¬ 
ucation Simulation eenter, computer labs, classrooms, and a earccr 
Planning and Advising eenter (CPAC). 

• The college dedicated the privatclv funded Marjorie E. Goudreault 
Parking Area and landscaped Walkway connecting the El Hefni 
eenter with the Fournier Education eenter. 

• A SI .2 million grant was awarded to a partnership between NEeC 
and the Greater Lawrence Technical High School (GUI’S) to support 
equipment and creation of an Advanced Manufacturing Academy. 

• The college received a Platinum Endorsement Award for its I.abo- 
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ratory Sciences Decree Program, the highest endorsement given by 
the Massachusetts Life Sciences Education Consortium. 

• The president appointed an executive Director of Lawrence Cam¬ 
pus and Community Relations (later a vice-president) given the 
growth of the I .aw re nee campus in the city and the community 
responsibilities inherent in that growth. 

• The library added an Information Literacy Lab in I-awrcncc which 
includes an electronic classroom dedicated to library instruction and 
media spaces for students. 

• 'Hie college established a Veterans* Center on the Haverhill Campus 
and added a satellite office in l-awrcnce. 

• Representatives from enrollment management, academic services, 
student services, marketing communications, and institutional re¬ 
search developed a three year Recruitment Plan. 

• A Compliance Committee was formed to monitor and advise the 
president w ith respect to college compliance issues ami related activ¬ 
ities. 

• In a collaborative effort between student journalists ami the college’s 
marketing staff, a w r cbsitc was created for the award-winning student 
new spaper, The Obsemr . 

• The college began offering a new* program. Movement Science, 
w hich was created following a program rcvicw f of the General 
Studies: Physical education, Exercise Science, and Sports Studies 
Program. 

• Francisco I rena, a 2009 NKCC alumnus was appointed by Massa¬ 
chusetts Governor Charlie Baker as the new Secretary of Veterans* 
Services. 

• 45 police officers (a quarter of w hom were veterans) graduated in 
the first class of the NKCC/Mcthuen Police Academy, an intensive 
21-week training program located on the Haverhill Campus. The 
Academy is managed by Northern Essex and the Methuen police 
Department with guidance from a local advisory board of local 
police chiefs. (As of 2017, the Academy has trained over 170 law 
enforcement officers for police departments across the Merrimack 
Valley.) 

• I nder the direction of the Center for Corporate and Community 
Education, the number of NKCC Life long learning programs w r as 
reduced and those more academically focused were combined with 
the expanding College of Older I .earners (CoOL) programs that arc 
senior driven and facilitated. 

• The college implemented NKCCLink, a career services website that 
helps students and employers connect with each other. 

2015 

• The college successfully submitted a Five Year Interim Report to the 
NEASC. Special emphasis w as on two topics: 1) Transitioning to a 
new president w hile maintaining strong governance, planning, and 
advancement capabilities; and 2) Ensuring sufficient numbers of 
faculty to serve increased student enrollment. 
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As part of the colleges strategic planning process during2013 and 
2014, the college communin' developed a new mission statement 
which was approved bv the full Board of the Department of Higher 
Education in March of 2015. 

Ilie learning Accommodations Center at NECC was awarded a 
Massachusetts Inclusive Concurrent Enrollment Initiative (MA1CEI) 

E t, funded by the Commonwealth since 2007, which provides 
enrollment opportunities for students, ages 18-22, with intellec¬ 
tual disabilities and/or autism spectrum disorder, to participate in an 
inclusive college experience. 

'Ilie college updated its Core Values by removing “diversity” and 
adding "culture of inclusion.” 

I Brough careful selection, orientation, and ongoing support, the 
numbers of students enrolled in liarly College and Dual Enrollment 
programs established with 15 local secondary sch<x>ls increased 
from under 150 in 2012-2013 to nearly 800 in 2014-2015. 

Faculty leadership led to integration of global learning objectives 
into all disciplines and an increase in the number of international 
short courses offered at the college. Participation in study abroad 
programs has increased. Through the college's membership in the 
College Consortium for International Studies (CCIS)), students have 
access to over 50 programs in more than 30 countries. In 2014, two 
new transfer agreements w ere signed with foreign institutions. 

A new General Studies: Individualized Option Degree was devel¬ 
oped providing students an opportunity to build and customize their 
own degrees based on specific career goals and interests. 

NECC was invited to participate as an Experimental Site for finan¬ 
cial aid by the United States Department of Education. 

Ilie NECC Trustees accepted a gift of the I-ouisc Haffner Fournier 
lalucation (.enter from the EMl.O Realty Trust (under the direction 
of the Fournier Family). The facility had Been part of the Lawrence 
Campus since 1999 under a license agreement. 

Hie NECC Faculty Association voted “work to rule.” 


As part of the second $20 million United States Department of 
tabor Trade Adjustment Assistance Community College and Career 
Framing Program grant awarded to the Massachusetts Community 
Colleges Executive Office, NECC has taken the lead statewide in 
providing training and assistance to its sister community college 
facultv in OER: Open Educational Resources. The purpose of the 
overall grant is to develop and improve programs that use evi¬ 
dence-based or innovative strategies to prepare students for success¬ 
ful careers in growing and emerging industries. 

Northern Essex entered a strategic partnership. The Massachu¬ 
setts Advanced Manufacturing 'lech Hire Consortium, with Mount 
W achusett (lead college) and North Shore Community Colleges, 
several regional Workforce Investment Boards, and the Northeast 
Advanced Manufacturing Consortium. "Ihe purpose of the Consor- 
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tium is to provide training, work-based experiences, support ser¬ 
vices, and job placement assistance to youth and other unemployed, 
underemployed, dislocated, and incumbent worker populations. A 

E rimary purpose of the Consortium was to develop a proposal to 
r submitted to the US Department of I-abor (The Department 
of I^ahor/Mount Wachusctt Community College: Massachusetts 
Advanced Manufacturing 1’cch Hire Consortium Grant). The pro¬ 
posal was funded in 201 for a four vear period in the amount of 
approximately S4 million of which Northern Essex will receive over 
$500,000. 

• NECC now has hundreds of articulation agreements with close 
to two dozen private institutions, eight Massachusetts universities 

6 ruler the MassTransfer Program), and three international schools. 

ost recently the college established ncw r agreements to bring bach¬ 
elor degree completion programs to NECC. campuses with Regis 
College (Massachusetts) and l.yndon State College (Vermont). In 
May of 2014, the first class graduated with their bachelor degrees in 
American Sign Language - English Interpreting from Framingham 
State University s program on the Haverhill Campus* 

• With support from an NECC Fund Grant, the Criminal Justice and 
Lab Sciences Programs hosted a Crime Scene Open House giving 
attendees (prospective students) the opportunity to use scientific 
techniques to solve a staged crime. 

• The Women of NECC celebrated their 20th Annual C )pen House 
Gala raising thousands of dollars for scholarships. 

• The Knights baseball team returned from the NJCAA Division 3 
World Senes as the number two team in the nation. 

• The Military Times added NECC to its “Best for Vets: Colleges 
2016" rankings. NECC was one of just 25 two-year colleges to 
receive this honor. 

• The college announced a new program, PII-1S latinos dc NECC (In¬ 
ternational Programs of Higher Education for Latinos at NKCQ, 
designed to increase higher education attainment among latino 
immigrants living in Greater Lawrence. 

• The college community developed a new strategic plan titled NECC 
2020 approved by the Board ot Trustees in December. 

2017 

• Renovation of the Spurk Building on the Haverhill Campus was 
completed with $7 million in state funds. The funds were used to 
update classrooms, modernize bathrooms, address air quality issues, 
modernize the elevator, replace outdated furniture and equipment, 
and improve student meeting spaces outside of Lecture Hall A, the 
Top Notch Theater, and Jitters Cafe. 

• Renovations on the John R. Dimitry Building in Lawrence are sched¬ 
uled to begin in December. 

• The college received a grant from the Massachusetts Department of 
Higher Education: STEM Starter Academy designed to support the 
needs of students interested in pursuing STEM (Science, Tcchnolo- 
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gy, Engineering, Mathematics)ipathway programs of study, particu¬ 
larly underprepared students, bunded at approximately SI -25 million 
over four years, with its 2017 award, NECC will offer a variety of 
STEM related programming for students, a STEM Speaker Senes, 
Book Cluh, and a landing library in addition to a STEM Retention 
Scholarship. 

For the 36th consecutive year and the second of a five-year award in 
the total amount of approximately SI.8 million, NECC accepted a 

C nt award from the l S Department of Education for the Student 
>port Services program titled PACE (Pathways to Academic and 
Career Excellence). This years grant augments institutional efforts 
to help disadvantaged students succeed academically, graduate, and 
transfer to four-year colleges and universities. 

I he college accepted a grant award of 5495,000 from the Massachu¬ 
setts Workforce Skills Cabinet for the Massachusetts Skills Capital 
Grant Program titled Culinary Arts and Mcchatronics. The grant will 
provide equipment support for both a new Culinary Arts program 
that will be located in the city of Haverhill and the development of 
a new advanced manufacturing program in Mcchatronics that will he 
housed at the Greater Lawrence Technical School. 

NECC accepted the third year of funding from a grant totaling 
$225,000 from EDUCAUSE-iPASS: Integrated Planning and Ad¬ 
vising for Student Success in Higher Education. EDUCAUSE, 
a nonprofit association that works to advance higher education 
through the use of information technology. Supported by the Bill 
and Melinda Gates foundation, grant funding nas been open only 
to Achieving the Dream Leader Colleges. The overarching goal of 
iPASS is to help students remain engaged in their studies, increase 
their learning, and ultimately graduate. This award will support the 
college's effort to bring about an integrated system that improves 
student performance. 

Ilie Center for Corporate and Community Education started a 
contextualized Accounting Program that combines English language 
learning with basic accounting skills in response to the needs of 
I-awTcnce's growing immigrant population 

During the 2016-2017 academic year, NECC engaged in a program 
audit process for each of the college s associate degree and certif¬ 
icate programs. The process consisted of three components: (1) 
Consultants (Gray Associates) led an analysis of student demand, 
employment opportunities, and competition; (2) the college con¬ 
ducted a financial analysis of cost and revenue, and (3) faculty lead¬ 
ers provided an input analysis addressing factors such as program 
alignment with accreditation requirements and value to the college 
and external community. The results were shared with faculty and 
staff and, based on feedback, recommendations were made to the 
Cabinet regarding faculty staffing for programs identified as having 
significant potential for growth (Business; Hospitality and Culinary; 
Computer Information hcicncc, and; liberal Arts: Psychology); in¬ 
activating six certificate and two associate degree programs; increas¬ 
ing class size maximums for distance education classes consistent 
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with contractual agreements; anti ending support for Supplemental 
Instruction from tnc Tutoring Center. Implementation of these 
actions is in progress. 

• Through a competitive hid process. Northern Essex was selected 
by the Merrimack Valley Workforce Investment Board to assume 
management anti operational responsibilities for the Valiev'Works 
One-Stop Career Center, one of sixteen such regional employment 
centers across the Commonwealth. Currently funded by a two 
million dollar a year grant from the United States Department of 
labor, the center has locations in Haverhill and Lawrence and serves 
over 10,000 job seekers and 700 employers a year. 

• In the face of shrinking state support, climbing costs, and declining 
enrollments, the college made significant budget reductions, elimi¬ 
nated or reorganized programs and laid off 2u employees. 

• NECC is expanding collaboration with Institute) Tcchnologico 
Superior de San Luis {the only community college in the Dominican 
Republic (DR; aligning curricula to facilitate transfer of students 
from the DR to NECC. The college also has developed a multifact- 
cd collaboration with I niversidad Autonoma de Santo Domingo to 
support faculty professional development, student exchange oppor¬ 
tunities, and completion of degrees from UASD at NECC. 

• The Center for Corporate and Community Education moved from 
Riverwalk to the HOW r (Opportunity Works Building) in Haverhill. 

• NECC has begun restructuring its athletics program in an effort to 
involve more students, expand offerings in Jawrcnce, and attract 
new resources to meet facility needs. NECC athletes and teams have 
met with great success. Por example, the women’s basketball team 
has won two state and one regional championship and qualified once 
for the NIC A A Final Four. In 2016, the men’s baseball team cap¬ 
tured its fourth state championship in five years. 


This Ust of Selected Highlights was compiled by Dean Emerita Mary Wtlson-Tau- 
S4M in collaboration with Dean of Development Wendy Shaffer, Director of 
Libraries Michael Hearn. Executive Director of the Center for Corporate and 
Community Education George Mortarty, and Ernestine Greenslade, the Director 
of Public Relations. It drew on material in Self-Study Reports completed between 
1990 and 2015 , Annual Reports for the years 1995-2016. other college Reports 
and documents, as well as written and anecdotal information provided by Tina 
Favara, Donna Bertolino. Judith Zubrow, Joyce Brody, Michael Swintarski. Cheryl 
Goodwin, Susan McAvoy, Linda Gtampa, Diane Zold-Gross and others. The High¬ 
lights are weighted toward more recent years based solely on the relative availabil¬ 
ity of material. Every effort has been made to have the content accurate but some 
developments crossed fiscal years and all reflect a development at a specific time 
which may haw evolved further in subsequent years. 
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